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ADVENTURE 



.. The Dependence of Great 
Institutions 


American Railway Express 
shipments are constantly 
under the watchful eye of 
COLTS 


. not 
‘just a fire arm 
but a COLT 


Y OU cannot afford to be less par¬ 
ticular than those men whose 
lives and livelihood depend upon 
the integrity of their fire arms. 

For 93 years Colt’s has continually devised new 
tests of materials, workmanship and performance, 
until, to produce the Arm illustrated—the Colt 
Official Police, .38 cal. Revolver—entails 564 ma¬ 
chine and 124 hand operations and 322 visual 
and gauge inspections—1010 separate steps in all. 

These tests begin before the steels are forged into 
shape and end only after the finished Colt has been 
targeted by an expert marksman. The Colt Positive 
Lock embodied in Colt Revolvers makes accidental 
discharge impossible. 

It is this unbelievable accuracy of manufacture 
which distinguishes Colt Revolvers and Automatic 
Pistols as the safest and most dependable Fire Arms. 


Colt’s Service Department will 
help solve shooting problems; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
your needs; assist you in forming 
or joining a Revolver Club. 

Colt’s new Catalog No. 28 is the 
most complete Fire Arms Man¬ 
ual ever issued. Write for it; also 
for your copy of “Makers of 
History,’’ the thrilling story of 
Colt accomplishments. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 



HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 

Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative , 717 Market Street 


San Francisco , Calif. 


.. rthe Arm of Law and Order 














ADVENTURE 


What Will You 
Be Doing One Year 
From Today? 


NEW LIFE 
AND VIGOR 
FOR SPRING 


Three hundred and sixty-five days from 
now—what ? 

Will you still be struggling along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
—worried about the future—never 
quite able to make both ends meet— 
standing still while other men go ahead? 
One year from today will you still be 
putting off your start toward success— 
thrilled with ambition one moment and 
then cold the next—delaying, waiting, 
fiddling away the precious hours that 
will never come again? 

Don’t do it, man—don’t do it. 

There is no greater tragedy in the 
world than that of a man who stays in 
the rut all his life, when with just a 
little effort he could bring large success 
within his grasp. 

Make up your mind today that you’re 
going to train yourself to do some one 
thing well. Choose the work you like 
best in the list below, mark an X beside 
it, mail the coupon to Scranton, and 
without cost or obligation, at least get 
the full story of what the I. C. S. can do 




This wonderful tonic—Peptona 
—contains malt, iron, cod liver 
extract and other body-build¬ 
ing ingredients. Quickly cor¬ 
rects that run-down condition 
which follows the rigor s and ail- 
mentsof winter .Enrichesblood, 
gives you new strength.Peptona 
is sold only at Rexall Stores. 
31. Save with Safety at your 

DRUG STORE 

There is one near you. You 
will recognize it by this sign. 
Liggett’s are also Rexall Stores. 




MEYER BOTH COMPANY 

Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 62, Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly 


dealer. 
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Mother knows best what to do for 


SORE THROAT 



Get the jump on a 

COLD 

Before every meal rinse the hands with 
a little full strength Listerine. Listerine 
attacks cold germs picked up by your 
hands during the day, rendering them 
harmless when, on food, they enter the 
body through the mouth. 

Ordinary soap and water help destroy 
germs. But they are not enough. 
Listerine completes the job. It’s a 
precaution worth taking. 


W HEN your throat tickles, when it feels raw or 
irritated—gargle with Listerine full strength at 
once. Keep it up. Note how quickly you improve. 

Sore throat is usually a sequel to a cold, and is 
caused by germs. And full strength Listerine, as 
you know, is powerful against germs. Its early and 
frequent use will often check cold and sore throat 
before they become serious. When it doesn’t, call 
your doctor. 

Wise mothers insist that members of their family gargle with 
Listerine systematically night and morning during Winter and 
early Spring weather. 

Once you realize that full strength Listerine kills even the 
B. Typhosus (typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) germs within 15 
seconds, you can understand its effectiveness against lesser 
germ infections. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
.vlo., U. S.A. 


LISTERINE 

THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Kindly 


ir dealer. 
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White Teeth 


are no 
Security 

As 4 persons out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger know, greatly to their 
sorrow, Pyorrhea ignores the teeth and 
attacks the gums. 

When you brush your teeth, brush gums 
vigorously with the dentifrice that helps to 
firm gums and keeps them sound (disease 
seldom attacks healthy gums). Forhan’s 
for the Gums is such a dentifrice. 

Try it. You’ll be delighted with the 
results. 

This dentifrice, more than an ordinary 
toothpaste, refreshing, efficient and safe, 
helps to firm gums. In addition, it cleans 
teeth and protects them from acids which 
cause decay. 

Protect your teeth and your health. 
Visit your dentist regularly for inspection. 
Start using Forhan’s, every morning, 
every night. Get a tube from your drug¬ 
gist, today, 35c and 60c. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 

Forhan Company, New York 

Forhaits 

for the gums 





Be thelom Brown 


of Your Town 

You have heard of Tom Brown of the fa¬ 
mous Tom Brown’sClown Band. You have 
probably heard hisrecords. You, also, might 
develop into a Saxophone Wizard and earn 
a princely income. At least, you can have 
lot of fun. be popular socially and in college 
and earn easy money on the side. It is 
easy to learn on aBuescherTrueTone 
^axophone and easy to pay for it by 
ur special plan. 6 days’ trial on any 
axophone, Cornet, Trombone, Trumpet 



Tttie 

"Breakers 




Kindly 


Advent 
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...in more 



Liggett 6l Myees Tob 


both—its big, rough-cut flakes burn slowly and co 
pletely. Result — a cooler smoke and a sweeter, 
cleaner pipe! 

And that rich "body’’that pipe smokers like is 
"sealed into” Granger by ‘‘Wellman’s 1870 
Method” ■—• a priceless old-time tobacco secret. 

The package—foil instead of costly tin—makes 
possible the price of ten cents. 

^Granger 

ROUGH GUT 
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Back from the Island 

of Living Dead . . . 

f I 'HE little ship steams slowly out of the harbor. And no one looks 
■*- behind as the island vanishes in the noonday haze. It is the 
Island of Living Dead—Culion. 

On the forward deck is a young Filipino mother, her eyes shining 
at the thought of rejoining children whom she had never hoped to see 
again. And here’s a veteran American soldier—coming home. Here’s 
a boy of twelve, only half aware of the horror he is escaping. These 
people are lepers who have been cured—lepers not doomed to watch 
their hands and faces rot slowly away—lepers who are clean. 

For leprosy is curable. A year ago, General Leonard Wood brought 
back the news that a single American doctor, H. Windsor Wade, iso¬ 
lated in the Philippine leper colony at Culion, had cured over a thou¬ 
sand of these unfortunates. The general’s last public speech before 
his death was an appeal for funds to aid Dr. Wade in his great fight. 

Dr. Wade stands out as one of the true heroes of science. He has 
sentenced himself to live among people suffering from the most hid¬ 
eous disease known to man. With pitifully inadequate equipment— 
with but few trained assistants—in the face of apparently insuperable 
handicaps—he has accomplished miracles. 

General Wood asked for two million dollars for this cause. The 
first million has already been contributed by 15,000 Americans. The 
bulk of this fund will be used for research work to perfect the cure 
which as yet is successful only with those in the early stages of leprosy. 

There are three million lepers—scattered all over the world. This 
loathsome disease has even crept into our own country. But now at 
last, there is hope for these miserable sufferers, for the methods worked 
out at Culion will be given to the whole world. Such a great cause 
as this is not charity—it is opportunity. It is a cause to which you will 
feel proud to have contributed. 

Interesting information on this subject may be obtained by 
writing the National Chairman, General James G. Harbord. 

| ! Mail your check to the National Treasurer, General Samuel 
1 McRoberts. 


Address all Communications to 

Leonard Wood Memorial, Inc. 

ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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restful 

sleep 


Why endure the pain and dis¬ 
comfort which thousands of peo¬ 
ple have relieved with PAZO? 
Restful sleep is assured after the 
first application. Unquestionably 
one of the most popular reme¬ 
dies ever offered for all forms of 
Piles, because it gives quick re¬ 
sults. Money-back guarantee and 
full directions in package. Tube 
with pile pipe, 75yf. Tin box, 60£ 

PAZO 
A PILES 

Poor # 

English/ 

How much is it costing you 
in wasted, opportunity ? 



LaSalle Extension University, Dept.3367-BEChicago 


SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 




S OME men never seem to have any trouble in 
keeping stenographers. They’re pipe smokers, 
too, but they’ve discovered Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
mildest, mellowest smoke that ever came out of the 
South. Stoke that strong old briar with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, men, and not even the sniffiest steno will 
object to it. By the way, we line the tin with gold 
foil to keep Sir Walter fresh and fragrant to the 
last pipeful. 

( LIMITED OFFER (for the United States only) 

If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir Walter I 
Raleigh, send us his name and address. In return for 1 
this courtesy, we’ll he delighted to send you without I 
charge a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. | 
Dept. 70, Brown and Williamson Tobacco J 
• Corporation, Winston-Salem, North Carolina £ 

Sir Walter 
Raleigh 


Who discovered how good a pipe can he 


It’s I 


milder 

1 

1 


Kindly 
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It is always safe to give a Bayer tablet; 
there is not the slightest harm in genu¬ 
ine Aspirin. The doctor can assure you 
that it has no ill effects on the heart. 


sorts of pain in short order. 


breaking up’ a cold. At all druggists, 

Aspirin 
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WRITING 

pays . . . learn to write! 

?]&&£&&•£ 

tllmh*- Al 

BsBSB 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


* , i^?ysas i fss ai 


PILE S 

driving you crazy? 

Don’t suffer the agony of itch¬ 
ing, bleeding piles any longer! 
UNGUENTINE RECTAL 
CONES end the pain. Many 
report complete cure without 
operation. At your druggist’s, 

75c. Write for FREE ktrial. 
Where a laxative is needed, 
doctors urge also the use of 
NOROL-AGAR, a gentle lu¬ 
bricant, widely advised even 
for children. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., Dept. AE3 
Norwich, N. Y. 


kJkJ 




Like Floating 
on a Cloud 

' I 'HAT tingling rush of air in 
•L your face, that lightning re- 
onse to the throttle, the buoy¬ 
ant speed, and the feeling of per¬ 
fect control of your mount 
—they give to motorcycling the 
sense of glorious freedom that 
no other sport offers. Flying a 
plane is tame by comparison! 
Motorcycling at its best is yours 
for small cost — in the Harley- 
Davidson “45”. This newest 
Twin is a wonderful performer 
— smooth, quiet, speedy, eco¬ 
nomical — and it costs only 
$290 f. o. b. factory. 

See it at your local Harley- 
Davidson Dealer’s. As\ him 
about his Pay-As-You-Ridc 
Plan. Mail the Coupon for 
illustrated literature. 

Marley-Davidson 

'MsrtcrvcApdjes 
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xii 



After a man’s heart . . . 


In this era of rapid-fire efficiency, we 
still venture to urge five minutes of 
dawdling each day. Yes, when you’re 
fagged . . . shed clothes and business 
etiquette . . . and adjourn to the tub 
with your cake of Ivory. 

Here’s a soap that needs but a lazy 
rub to twinkle into a rich bathing-suit 
of foam. And its sweet cleanliness smacks 
neither of beauty-shop perfume nor of 
sterilizing pretensions! And when you 


slip down for a final moment of bask¬ 
ing, the mere touch of the water clears 
every bubble away. 

Why, after an Ivory bath, do you feel 
like the President of the Corporation of 
Content? Because Ivory, a soap after a 
man’s heart, is gentle enough for a baby’s 
bath. Were you a baby after 1879? Then 
it’s more than a floating chance that 
you had your first bath with Ivory, as 
fine soap as money can buy! 



IVORY SOAP 


. . . kind to everything it touches • 99 4 y/ 00 % Pure • "It floats” 

©•* 
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CHAPTER I 

THE REDHEAD SETS A PRECEDENT 

H ANGED by the neck until 
you are dead—and may the 
Lord have mercy on your 
soul.” 

Old Judge Wetherby’s voice broke on 
the last word, but he shut his lips tightly, 
swallowed thickly, and blinked around 
the court room like an old owl suddenly 
awakened in broad daylight. It was the 
first time in his life that he had ever been 


obliged to pronounce the sentence of 
death. 

There was not another sound in the 
court room. It was as if a creaky old 
phonograph were talking in a deserted 
house. One could almost imagine the 
scratching of the needle, but it was only 
one of the judge’s cuff links scraping on 
the old desk top. 

Silent Slade, the prisoner, towering six 
feet four inches, stood facing the old 
judge, a giant, with somber brown eyes 
in a huge face, looking at the little old 
man who had doomed him to die. Not a 






W. C. TUTTLE’S 

Thrilling New Novel 
of Brick Davidson 


Devil from Sun Dog 


muscle twitched in the big man’s face as 
he turned his head and looked at the 
crowded court room, but he was seeing 
the crowd through a haze. 

Just behind Silent Slade stood Brick 
Davidson, the sheriff of Sun Dog County. 
Brick was of medium height, wiry of build, 
with a thatch of flaming red hair. His 
thin face was plentifully sprinkled with 
freckles, but he was so pale now that they 
did not show. Brick looked old and 
drawn—a tired old man at thirty years of 
age. 

The law had decreed that his best 


friend must die; and he—Brick Davidson, 
sheriff—must perform the execution. He 
did not look at Silent. He wondered how 
in the world the pit of his stomach could 
get so far away from him. One time he 
had gone down fifteen stories in a swift 
elevator, and the feeling was almost the 
same. Suddenly he was conscious of the 
booming voice of Silent Slade, a decided 
contrast to the rasping, high pitched voice 
of the old judge. 

“Well, pardner, I reckon we might as 
well go back and finish that seven up 
game.’’ 
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Brick looked up quickly. Silent had 
turned and was looking at him, a whimsi¬ 
cal smile on his wide mouth. It broke the 
tension of the court room. Men began 
to shuffle their feet as they walked out, 
looking back at the red headed sheriff and 
his condemned prisoner. The old judge 
hurried out, walking in short, jerky steps. 
Women stopped in the doorway and 
looked back. One woman was crying. 
She was Mrs. Cale Wesson, a big, 
motherly sort of person. 

She loved both Brick and Silent in a 
motherly way; she had known them for 
years. 

“As if your tears would do any good,” 
said a woman. 

Mrs. Wesson turned and went down the 
stairs. Brick put his hand on Silent’s 
arm and they went down the back stairs 
and around to the little jail. 

“Want to play now?” asked Brick 
hoarsely. 

Silent shook his head. 

“I reckon I’d rather set down and think 
for a while, pardner.” 

“Damn it, I don’t want to think,” said 
Brick savagely, striking the bars with an 
open palm. “I don’t never want to think 
ag’in.” 

“Well, you’ve got more time than I 
have. You can wait.” 

“Rub it in,” said Brick. “Ain’tcha got 
no feelin’s, Silent?” 

“You’re funny,” sighed Silent. “You 
act almost as though you was the one who 
was goin’ to git hanged.” 

“I’d jist as soon. By God, I’d rather!” 

Brick turned and walked down the nar¬ 
row corridor, where he entered his office. 

SOAPY CASWELL, a typical 
'Tu«i»^S' old cattleman, as gray as a 
|ygS| badger and with a hair trigger 
disposition, was tilted back 
against the wall, his boot heels hooked 
over a rung. Soapy was a big man in 
Sun Dog. He was a county commissioner, 
owned the Marlin City Bank, was 
heavily interested in the banks at 
Silverton and Redrock, and also owned 
the Circle Cross ranch. 


Soapy was keen, had plenty of money, 
and was beginning to be .a power in 
politics. He had watched Brick Davidson 
grow up in Sun Dog, and he was per¬ 
sonally interested in seeing Brick go 
beyond what county politics could offer. 

Brick had been a top hand cowboy 
before he became sheriff. He was a 
square shooter, a fighter; a born leader, 
unless Soapy was mistaken. There had 
never been any affection between Soapy 
and Brick. They quarreled very often, and 
Soapy liked Brick for his independence. 

Brick tossed his hat on a desk and sat 
down wearily. Soapy squinted at him, 
but said nothing for a while. Finally he 
cleared his throat. 

“How’d you like to go to the state 
senate, Brick?” he asked. 

Brick looked at him, but did not 
answer. In fact, he hardly heard what 
Soapy had said. 

“I’ve been thinkin’ it over,” Soapy. 
“The election ain’t more than three 
months away. You’ve made a good 
sheriff—a danged good one. You’ve 
made a lot of friends; friends that’ll back 
you in anythin’. I’d like to see you 
nominated for the state senate. It’s a 
steppin’ stone. You’ve got to git before 
the public. Brick. I’ll betcha that if you 
do go to the senate, it won’t be more’n 
four years before you’ll carry this state 
for United States Senate. You’re a 
fighter. The Lord knows this state needs 
a fighter.” 

Soapy stopped to let his words soak in. 

“Were you in the court house?” asked 
Brick. 

“Yeah, I was there.” 

“Then you ought to know how much 
I’m interested in you. Soapy.” 

“That’s the risk you took when you 
accepted that office—havin’ to hang your 
friends. & like Silent, but that ain’t got 
a thing to do with it. Silent murdered a 
man.” 

“Did he?” asked Brick wearily. 

“Twelve men said he did. They was 
only out fifteen minutes. If I’d ’a’ been 
on that jury, they’d ’a’ been hung yet. 
Where’s Harp?” 
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Harp Harris was Brick’s deputy. He 
was six feet two inches tall, thin as a 
rail, with a long, lean face that registered 
deep despair most of the time. 

“Harp’s sufferin’ from tonsilitis and 
he’s home with his wife,” said Brick 
dully. “And he’s also a damn’ liar. He 
don’t even know where his tonsils are. 
All’s the matter with him is that he didn’t 
want to be in the court house this mornin’. 
Della came down and told me about it. 
She said he was sufferin’. I s’pose he was; 
so was I.” 

“It makes a tough job for you,” said 
Soapy. “But you won’t resign.” 

“How do you know I won’t?” 

“Because I know you, Brick.” 

“I’m the kind of a feller who’d hang a 
friend, eh?” 

“You’re the kind of a man who obeys 
the letter of the law.” 

“You better get to hell out of here be¬ 
fore I kick you out. Soapy.” 

“You and what other six big men?” 

Brick shook his head despondently. 

“Soapy, I want to do the right thing. 
Could you hang your best friend? Me 
and Silent have bunked together, rode 
together, fought together. We’ve split 
fifty-fifty on everythin’. Silent is as 
square as a dollar. I don’t care a damn 
what that jury said. Silent told me he 
never did shoot Scotty McKee, and I 
believe him. I’m no judge nor jury, of 
course. And now I’ve got to hang him. 
Got to trip that damn’ trap and—and 
murder my best friend.” 

“Hangin’ ain’t murder, Brick.” 

“It’s legal murder.” 

“All right, I never made the law, and 
I don’t believe in it any more than you 
do. Now that we’ve settled all that, how 
do you feel about runnin’ for the state 
senate?” 

“No money in it.” 

“That’s plenty true—but it advertises 
you. Listen to me. I’ve got money. I’ve 
got friends who have money. There’s 
certain things that this state needs, and 
it’ll take national legislation to get them. 
We need a man with guts enough to go 
after it, sabe? There’s a machine in 


this state that needs bustin’, and we’re 
startin’ in to forge a monkey wrench to 
throw into their cog wheels. 

“The state senate don’t pay you much, 
but here’s what I’ll do. I’ll make you 
foreman of the Circle Cross, with time 
off to be a senator. Think it over, Brick. 
I ain’t said a word to anybody—yet. But 
I can swing a lot of money over to my 
way of thinkin’. Damn it, I want to make 
somethin’ out of you.” 

“Why?” 

“I knowed you’d ask that. Mebbe 
I’ve got an ax to grind. Mebbe you’d 
make a lot of money for me. And mebbe 
it’s because I never had any son of my 
own. I’m gettin’ old, Brick—old and 
foolish. I’d like to see you go high in the 
world—and know I helped you there.” 

Soapy tilted forward in his chair, got to 
his feet, and walked outside without 
saying anything more. 

“Danged old pelican,” breathed Brick 
softly, as he sagged forward, holding his 
head in his hands. 

He wanted to think—and it was not 
about Soapy and his plans. Think. That 
was all he had been doing since the day 
he had been forced to arrest Silent Slade 
for the murder of Scotty McKee. 

SCOTTY McKEE had come 
to Marlin City a year previous 
to his murder, and had pur¬ 
chased the Nine Bar Nine 
cattle outfit from Lafe Freeman. McKee 
paid cash, and old Lafe had retired to a 
single room in the Marlin City hotel, 
where he could sit all day on a sidewalk, 
whittle, chew tobacco and play a little 
poker. 

Little was known about McKee, except 
that he came from somewhere down along 
the Mexican Border. He had been on the 
ranch about two months, when his 
daughter came from school in San 
Francisco and joined him. She was 
twenty years of age—a tall, dark eyed 
girl—and had turned the head of Silent 
Slade, who had never had a girl before. 

McKee was a silent sort of person, 
sticking fairly close to work and rarely 
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coming to town. Juanita was a good 
dancer, and was so much in demand that 
Silent was often plunged into the depths 
of despair. She told Silent that her 
mother had been a Spaniard. 

She and her father talked Spanish 
together, which caused Silent to purchase 
a Spanish-English dictionary. He threw 
it away in a few days, after Juanita prom¬ 
ised to teach him the language. 

Six months after Juanita came to 
Marlin City, Silent went to work for her 
father. He and Banty Harrison were the 
only help employed, as Scotty McKee 
was able to do much of his own work. 
Silent was in the seventh heaven. It 
gave him a chance to be near Juanita. 

There had never been any engage¬ 
ment, but Silent took it for granted that 
.Juanita would marry him. But Scotty 
McKee evidently had different plans for 
Juanita, and he told her so in no uncer¬ 
tain terms. She told Silent what her father 
had said, and he decided to settle the issue 
by a single handed debate w'th McKee. 

It was on a Saturday, when Scotty 
ordered Banty to hitch up the buggy 
team and take Juanita to Silverton to do 
some shopping. He told Silent to take 
the day off if he wanted to—which he 
did. Juanita decided to do her shopping 
in Marlin City, which gave Banty a good 
opportunity to quench his thirst, while 
Silent took care of Juanita. 

There was nothing wrong in this. A 
woman is privileged to change her mind 
as often as she wishes—and Juanita was 
a woman. It was about four o’clock in 
the afternoon when Juanita decided to 
go home, and strangely enough, Banty 
was still able to drive a team. 

Silent rode away ahead of them, de¬ 
termined to have it out with Scotty 
McKee before Juanita came back to the 
ranch. And that was where Silent Slade 
made a mistake. He testified on the 
witness stand that he rode to the ranch, 
and that he thought he heard a shot 
fired while he was at the stable putting 
up his horse. 

He said he went to the front of the door 
house and found it locked. Then he went 


around the west side of the house, where 
he found a window open. He heard 
somebody moving around in there, de¬ 
cided that it was McKee, and went 
back to the front door. He knocked 
heavily, but there was no response. 

Then he sat down on the porch. He 
said he had no suspicion of anything 
wrong. There were a number of calves in 
the big corral, ready for the branding 
iron, and as he sat there on the porch, a 
coyote crossed an open spot below the 
corral. He said he drew out his six- 
shooter and fired a shot at the coyote, 
which caused the animal to leave that 
vicinity at top speed. 

He did not see Juanita and Banty 
nearing the ranch, but went back to the 
open window, wondering where Scotty 
McKee might be. Finally he crawled 
through the window, and he said there 
was a decided odor of burned powder. 
In the living room of the ranch house he 
found Scotty McKee, lying on his face in 
the middle of the room, shot through the 
heart. 

Silent said he turned McKee over and 
examined him. Banty testified that he 
knocked on the front door, but Silent 
says he never heard it. And then, rather 
dazed by the tragedy, Silent went back to 
the open window and crawled out of the 
house, instead of unlocking the front 
door. Both Juanita and Banty saw him 
crawling out. 

THE PROSECUTION based 
their case on three facts: Scotty 
McKee had never had any 
trouble with any one in Sun 
Dog County. He had refused to sanction 
the marriage of Juanita and Silent Slade, 
and Silent had gone out there looking for 
a showdown. And Silent had crawled 
through a window, getting away from 
the scene of the crime, instead of going 
out through the door. 

Juanita refused to testify, except at 
the coroner’s inquest, where she was still 
too dazed to understand what the public 
thought about it. Banty testified to the 
facts as he knew them—Silent had told 
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him he was going out to have a show¬ 
down with Scotty McKee. This did not 
help Silent any. The shot at the coyote, 
whether mythical or not, helped the prose¬ 
cution. Silent had neglected to remove 
the empty cartridge from his gun, and 
McKee had been shot with the same 
caliber revolver as the one used by Silent 
Slade. 

Silent stuck doggedly to his first story, 
and all the efforts of the prosecution 
failed to change it in any way. Juanita 
was heartbroken over the affair and 
stayed close to the ranch. Brick had 
worked on the case from every angle, 
trying to find some clue which might help 
his friend. 

Juanita seemed to know little about 
.her father’s business. He had kept her in 
.school, supplied her with money, and she 
had never really become acquainted with 
•him until they came to the Sun Dog 
country. 

On the day that Scotty McKee had 
’been shot, Brick found two things at the 
ranch house near the body. One was an 
old envelope partly covered with penciled 
figures, addressed to Jim Breen, Gomez 
Springs, Mexico. The other was a Bull 
Durham tobacco sack containing a little 
marihuana weed. Brick did not know 
what the stuff was, until he sent it to a 
drug company for analysis. 

Marihuana is really a Mexican product, 
although it is grown secretly in places in 
the southwest. The dried leaves are 
mixed with tobacco in cigarets. Its use 
apparently destroys the smoker’s ideas of 
right and wrong, and an overdose is said 
4.0 be conducive to homicide. Scotty 
McKee had been a big, husky sort of 
man, who drank but little and smoked 
none. 

Brick knew that Banty Harrison did 
not own the stuff, nor did Silent Slade. 
Brick asked Juanita about the name on 
the envelope, but she did not know any 
Jim Breen. But she did know that the 
penciled figures on the envelope had not 
been made by her father. 

Juanita did not know where her father 
had made his money. He had told her a 


little of a cattle ranch near the Border, 
but had mentioned no names or places— 
and that Border is around fourteen hun¬ 
dred miles in length. 

Brick had talked with the prosecutor 
about the envelope and the marihuana 
weed; but the prosecutor was little inter¬ 
ested. He was looking for a conviction, 
not clues to ruin his case. The court ap¬ 
pointed a lawyer from Silverton to defend 
Silent, but as a defense it was a mere 
matter of form. Silent had one story to 
tell, and the jury did not believe it. 

Brick’s mind was wandering back over 
the evidence, when Harp Harris, his 
deputy, came slowly into the office. 
Harp’s long neck was encompassed in a 
red woolen sock, which sagged away from 
his prominent Adam’s apple and gave off 
an unmistakable odor of liniment. 

“How’d he stand it?” asked Harp 
huskily. Brick looked up at him. 

“Who do you mean?” 

“Silent.” 

“Oh,” softly. “I didn’t know you was 
interested/’ 

“You know that’s a lie, Brick. I’ve 
been awful sick, I tell you. Della didn’t 
want me to come out now. Damn it, 
she’s settin’ around the house bawlin’ 
right now.” 

“About you cornin’ out in the open with 
a sock on the wrong end of you?” 

“No—about what they’re goin’ to do 
to Silent.” 

“What they’re goin’ to, eh? Didja 
stop to think that they are me and you. 
Harp? That’s our job.” 

“Not me. I resign right now.” 

“No you won’t. You quit me now, and 
I’ll make a widow out of your wife. 
Harp, I think I’ll resign and make you 
sheriff.” 

“Make me—” An expression of panic 
flashed across Harp’s lean face. 

“No you don’t. Nossir. Don’t do 
that. I’ll resign if you do.” 

“You’d make a good sheriff for Sun 
Dog.” 

“Shore I would, unless somethin’ 
serious came up before I could git my 
resignation wrote out.” 
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“I guess we’re a hell of a pair of 
officers,” sighed Brick, 

“I dunno about you—but I’m offerin’ 
no defense for my end of it. I reckon I’ll 
go back and talk with Silent.” 

“Go ahead. You’re about as cheerful 
as an undertaker. If I was goin’ to git 
hung, I’d welcome you, Harp. That ex¬ 
pression on your fane would make most 
anythin’ welcome.” 

“I tell you, I’m sick.” 

“So am I, but I don’t need any sock 
around my neck” 

Brick left the office and walked up to 
the bank, where he wrote out a check for 
a hundred dollars and cashed it. When he 
left there he met the prosecuting attorney. 

“I suppose you know that the county 
allows you enough money to employ two 
additional deputies until after the execu¬ 
tion,” he said. “In a case of this kind 
it is customary to keep the prisoner un¬ 
der constant surveillance.” 

Brick nodded slowly. 

“I’ll pick me a couple men tomorrow.” 

“Be sure and get men you can trust, 
Sheriff. Slade is well liked.” 

“I realize that.” 

“Makes it rather difficult for you, I 
guess.” 

“Oh, I’ll get along.” 

“Certainly you will. This is really a 
supreme test of a man’s nerve/’ 

Brick looked queerly at him, but did 
not reply. In front of the office he met 
Harp. 

“Didja have a nice visit with Silent?” 
asked Brick. 

“Fine,” said Harp thickly. “I said, 
‘Hello, Silent,’ and he said, ‘Hello, 
Harp,’ and then we set there and looked 
at each other. After while I says, ‘So 
long, Silent,’ and he says, ‘So long. 
Harp.’ Yea, it was a fine visit. How do 
I go about quittin’ my job?” 

“Better wait a while,” advised Brick. 
“You’ve got a wife to support, and you 
don’t want to go back to forty a month, 
do you?” 

“Della said I ort to quit.” 

“Ask her to subtract forty from a 
hundred and ten and see the difference. 


And you might not be able to even get a 
job punchin’ cows at forty a month. And 
if anythin’ happened to me, you’d be the 
sheriff and draw about three hundred a 
month.” 

“You ain’t figurin’ on anythin’ hap¬ 
penin’ to you, are you?” 

“In the midst of life, we are in death,” 
grinned Brick. 

“That’s right—you never can tell. 
Lincoln’s dead and Washington’s dead— 
and I don’t feel so damn’ well m’self. 
Well, I’ll go and gurgle m’ neck some 
more. You won’t need me no more today, 
will you?” 

“Didn’t need you at all, as far as that’s 
concerned.” 

“Thank you kindly. I’ll be all right 
tomorrow. Brick.” 

“You may be well, but you’ll never be 
all right.” 

IT WAS a part of Harp’s 
duties to feed prisoners. Brick 
was eating his breakfast in the 
little restaurant the following 
morning, when he Came in, half running 
in his haste, carrying his hat in his hand. 

“The jail has been busted!” he blurted. 
“Silent’s gone!” 

Brick quickly got to his feet. There 
were a number of men in the restaurant, 
and they all left their meals to follow 
down to the jail. Word spread quickly 
that Silent Slade had escaped, and the 
curious came to see how the jail break 
had been accomplished. 

Five of the bars had been cut through 
and bent aside. Once in the corridor, it 
was easy enough for the prisoner to get 
out of the main building, as the doors were 
locked with a spring. Harp also dis¬ 
covered that Brick’s horse and saddle 
were missing, and that Silent’s six 
shooter had been taken from a drawer of 
the sheriff’s desk, along with a full box of 
cartridges. 

The prosecuting attorney had been 
advised of the escape, and was down 
there within a few minutes, examining the 
cut bars. Sun Dog County’s jail was of 
an ancient vintage and the bars, instead of 
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being tempered steel, were rather soft iron. 

The prosecuting attorney looked the 
cuts over critically. He even shut the 
door of the cell and tried to crawl out 
through the twisted bars. 

“Rather queer,” he observed to the 
crowd. “Slade is a much larger man than 
I am, and it is impossible for me to get 
out. Do any of you know whether Slade 
was right or left handed?” 

“Right handed,” said Harp quickly. 

“That’s strange. If you will notice 
closely, these bars have all been cut from 
the left side, and the cut had a downward 
tendency. It is easy to prove from which 
side the cut was made, as the last fraction 
of an inch of the bar is broken off, not 
sawed. Either Slade is left handed or 
those bars were cut from outside.” 

The attorney turned and looked 
squarely at Brick. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
he asked. 

Not a muscle of Brick’s face moved, and 
his eyes were level as he looked at the 
lawyer. 

“I might ask the county to replace 
them bars with steel ones. It will make 
it easier for the man who gets my job.” 

Brick turned on his heel and went to 
his office, where he sat down and wrote 
out his resignation. The crowd filed out 
through the office, leaving Harp and 
Brick together. 

“Did that maverick mean to insinuate 
that you turned Silent loose?” asked 
Harp angrily. “If he did, I’ll—” 

“Keep your shirt on,” advised Brick. 

He finished writing, placed the letter 
in an envelope, and addressed it to the 
commissioners of Sun Dog County. 

“Take this over to the court house,” 
he ordered Harp. “I’ve advised that you 
be sworn in at once so that you can get 
on the trail of Silent Slade.” 

“Brick, you ain’t resignin’?” 

“Yeah, I’ve resigned. You see, I never 
thought about Silent bein’ right handed, 
and I never thought about him not bein’ 
able to crawl out through the bars.” 

“Hey, Brick. What’s all this I’m 
hearin’?” 


Soapy Caswell stumbled through the 
doorway. 

“Some of them danged fools said—” 
He stopped for breath. 

“Said that you—you let Silent Slade 
get away.” 

“I heard that’s what they’re sayin’. 
Soapy. I’ve just written out my resigna¬ 
tion.” 

“You’ve written— Brick, are you goin’ 
to let them loud mouthed jiggers get 
away with anythin’ like that? You never 
let him loose. They said that the bars 
was sawed. My God, what do they 
want? Brick, you can’t do this. With 
the reputation you’ve got—and what’s 
ahead of you. Why don’tcha say some¬ 
thin’?” 

“Would you mind deliverin’ that 
letter. Harp?” 

“Oh, shore.’ 

Harp went away, shaking his head. 

“Do a little talkin’,” urged Soapy. 

“I haven’t anythin’ to say. I reckon 
you’ve heard it all, anyway.” 

“Brick, you’re ruined, as far as politics 
are concerned. This story will go every¬ 
where. Sheriff’s bunkie sentenced to 
hang and is turned loose by the sheriff. 
My God, can you imagine how that will 
look to folks?” 

“I thought it all out, Soapy.” 

“You gave him a horse and saddle and 
his gun.” 

“And a hundred dollars for expenses,” 
said Brick calmly. “He’s got to eat.” 

“You’re a hell of a sheriff.” 

“I know it—and I’m sorry. Soapy. 
The prosecutin’ attorney is mad enough 
to eat spikes. Dang him, he got his con¬ 
viction. What more does he want?” 

“Does he know you’ve resigned?” 

“Prob’ly does by this time.” 

Soapy chuckled softly for a moment. 

“He’ll shore raise the roof when he 
finds that you’ve resigned.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I bet him a hundred dollars 
yesterday that you’d never hang Silent 
Slade. I’m goin’ up and collect. See 
you later, Brick.” 

Harp came back, from the court house. 
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He had not found any of the com¬ 
missioners in, but he left the letter where 
they would find it. 

“I’m pullin’ out tonight,” Brick told 
him. “You might do a little huntin’ for 
Silent, if they make you sheriff. And 
after a few days you might find my horse 
and saddle.” 

“Might find ’em where?” 

“Oh, most any place in the county. 
Right now, they’re in your stable. If 
I never come back, they’re yours, Harp. 
Silent caught a freight train out of here 
last night.” 

“Where’s he goir *?” 

“I didn’t ask him.” 

AT FIVE o’clock that after¬ 
noon Brick’s resignation was 
still unopened on the commis¬ 
sioner’s desk, and Brick was 
packing his few belongings. The pros¬ 
ecuting attorney was mad. He had paid 
the hundred dollars to Soapy Caswell, 
who was gloating considerably; but he 
was not mad about the money. 

“A lovely state of affairs,” he snorted. 
“Murderer e.t large in the hills, turned 
loose by the sheriff, and nobody looking 
for him. Can you imagine such a thing. 
Brick Davidson should go to jail for this.” 

“Can you prove he turned Slade loose?” 
asked Soapy. 

“Prove it! How can I prove it? Those 
bars have been turned in their sockets 
until no man could prove from which side 
they had been cut; and they’ve been bent 
back far enough to allow any man to crawl 
through.” 

“But you had witnesses to how they 
looked this mornin’.” 

“Did I? Well, I thought I did, until I 
questioned some of them. Fine state of 
affairs. He’s probably had twenty hours 
in which to make his escape, and no 
warnings have been sent out. This 
county is without a sheriff, Mr. Caswell. 
For two cents I’d resign myself.” 

“Well,” drawled Soapy, “I’ll take up a 
collection if you really feel thataway.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean.” 

“Shore.” 


Soapy Caswell and Harp Harris were 
the only ones who knew that Brick was 
leaving Marlin City that evening. Soapy 
tried to give Brick the hundred dollars 
he had won from the lawyer, but Brick 
said he had plenty of money. He and 
Harp shook hands silently and solemnly. 

“Will you ever come back?” asked 
Harp, as the train began moving. 

“Some day. Harp. Goodby, Soapy.” 

“When you come back, bring ’em both 
with you,” said Soapy. 

“Both what, Soapy?” 

“Silent Slade and the man who shot 
Scotty McKee.” 

Brick grinned back at them, but his 
heart was heavy as he watched the old 
town fade in the distance. He had lived 
nearly all his life in Sun Dog County. 
His mother had died when he was ten 
years of age, and two years later his 
father died. He had been christened 
Arthur William Davidson, but his thatch 
of brick red hair had ruined Arthur 
William shortly after his christening. 

Thrown on the world at twelve years 
of age, he picked up with a trail herd 
heading for Montana, eventually landing 
in Sun Dog. And, except for a few out¬ 
side trips, Brick had been in Sun Dog 
ever since the day he had come into the 
valley, trailing in the dust of a herd. 

Sun Dog had never known a better 
sheriff than Brick Davidson. He had 
plenty of bullet scars to show that the job 
had been no sinecure. But now he had 
violated his oath of office; betrayed the 
law he had sworn to uphold. 

Brick sighed deeply as he watched the 
sunset fading across the Sun Dog hills. 
In his pocket was a ticket to San Fran¬ 
cisco. Just why San Francisco, he did 
not know, except that he had always 
wanted to see the old gray town on 
Golden Gate. The conductor inter¬ 
rupted his reveries. 

“Takin’ a trip for your health. Sheriff?” 

Brick looked up quickly, recognized the 
conductor, and smiled thinly. 

“I reckon that’s what it amounts to, 
Carlin.” 

“Goin’ to Frisco, eh?” looking at the 
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strip of ticket. “Well, that’s fine. Just 
takin’ a vacation, or are you goin’ after a 
prisoner?” 

“I can’t tell you—yet.” 

“Well, good luck to you.” 

“Thanks. I’ll need plenty of it.” 

CHAPTER II 

JIM BREEN 

I N DAYS gone by, the Rancho del 
Rosa was known far and wide in the 
Border country. Don Enrique Max¬ 
well, loved and respected by every one 
from sandaled friar to booted bandit, 
ruled the thousands of acres where his 
cattle roamed. Those who traveled El 
Camino Real found a welcome at the 
Rancho del Rosa, and no questions were 
ever asked. Don Enrique lived with an 
open hand, thanking God for his many 
many blessings, and the chance to help 
those in need. 

His wife was a tall, stately Spanish 
woman—a daughter of the Dons—and a 
fit mate for Don Enrique, who was born 
an Englishman. They had one son, 
christened Roberto, a wild riding young 
devil who inherited the rancho when his 
father and mother had gone the way of all 
flesh. He married a Mexican girl and 
proceeded to spend money faster than he 
made it. 

The gambling tables called to Bob 
Maxwell, and he answered the call until 
his acres dwindled, his wife died, and the 
huge herds of cattle and horses faded 
away. Twenty years had passed since 
the rancho had descended to Bob Max¬ 
well. Marie, his only child, was nearly 
nineteen, a tall, lithe, dark skinned 
beauty, educated in a Catholic school at 
San Francisco. She had been home less 
than a year, and Bob Maxwell was just 
beginning to realize that he had a 
daughter. 

The buildings of the Rancho del 
Rosa—the ranch of the roses—were very 
old, built with thick adobe walls. There 
were deep windows and flagged walks, 
worn by boots of caballeros, and the bare 


feet of Indians. Ivy covered the broad 
walls of the patio, mingling with the huge 
climbing roses, which almost made a 
bower of the place. In the center of the 
patio was the well, with a wide, low curb. 
Wide arches, gated with wrought iron, 
led from the patio to the outside. 

It was only two miles to that mythical 
line which divided the United States 
from the land of manana, unmarked ex¬ 
cept for an occasional monument. Three 
miles below the line, almost due south of 
the rancho, was the town of Gomez 
Springs. 

About two miles west of the rancho 
was the town of Sicomoro. It was more 
Mexican than American, with its adobe 
structures and weathered balconies, where 
guitars tinkled in the evenings. There 
were no sidewalks, and the majority of 
of the signs were inscribed in Spanish. 

THE BORDER patrol had 
little use for Sicomoro, and 
Sicomoro seemed to have little 
use for the Border patrol. The 
people of Sicomoro were close mouthed. 
They told nothing. The Border patrol 
swore that every man in Sicomoro was 
either a smuggler or a hijacker. Perhaps 
this was a bit exaggerated, but there had 
been many killings around Sicomoro, and 
no man had ever been brought to justice 
for any of them. 

The Chinese population of the town 
fluctuated badly. At times there were 
only the scant dozen of regular residents, 
and again there might be a dozen extras. 
But they always left ahead of the patrol, 
heading north. The several cantinas in 
Sicomoro did a good business in both 
liquor and gambling. Easy money goes 
quickly. Edward Pico, a swarthy son of 
the south, owned the liquor and gambling 
houses, while Wong Hop, a keen, slant 
eyed Cantonese, bossed the Oriental end 
of the town. 

It was hot down there in Sicomoro at 
noontime. A lone rider, tall, swarthy,' 
slightly overdressed, rode in on a big 
sorrel and tied the animal in front of the 
Solo Encinas cantina. No one knew just 
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why it was called the lone oak, because 
there was no oak. 

The sunlight glistened on his silver 
mounted saddle as the animal shifted 
about in the yellow dust. The rider was 
Joe Pico, a cousin of Edward Pico. He 
spent much of his time in Gomez Springs. 
The Border patrol was deeply suspicious 
of Joe. He was apparently a leading light 
in Gomez Springs. 

Joe accepted a drink from the bar¬ 
tender, and sat down at a table where 
three men and a dealer were playing stud 
poker. Joe was evidently not in the best 
frame of mind. He threw some silver on 
the table and accept( 1 his chips. The 
playing was desultory, and little money 
changed hands. There was no conver¬ 
sation. Elies buzzed around the players. 

A man came in and the players glanced 
casually at him. It was Brick Davidson, 
down at the heels, dusty, unshaven, but 
still able to grin at the world. It was two 
months since Brick had left Sun Dog. 
His blue suit was stained and a mass of 
wrinkles, his shirt long since ready for a 
laundry, or a ragbag, and his hat out of 
shape. Inside the waistband of his pants 
he carried a Colt revolver. He was very 
hot and very dusty, grateful for the cool¬ 
ness of the adobe cantina, with its odor 
of liquor and stale beer. 

“Buenos dias,” greeted the bartender. 

“Yeah, I guess so,” grinned Brick, lean¬ 
ing against the bar. “I ain’t sure what it 
means, but that’s all right, pardner.” 

“Have a drink?” 

“I shore sabe that,” grinned Brick. 
“Got any cold water? Yeah—water. 
The stuff that makes ’em build bridges. 
Not cold? What do you folks drink 
down here when you’re thirsty?” 

“Mebbe some tequila.” 

“Not with me. I drank some of that 
stuff about forty miles back in a town one 
night. I had six drinks and woke up with 
five policemen on me.” 

“Did they put you in jail?” 

“Five policemen?” Brick grinned scorn¬ 
fully. “And me with six drinks of to-kill- 
you inside? They did not. I shucked the 
last one off me two miles from town. 


No, thank you—no to-kill-you. What 
have we here?” 

Brick walked over to the poker table 
and watched a few deals. He wanted to 
get into that game, but his finances were 
down to one silver dollar. Finally he 
addressed the dealer. 

“How much does it cost to buy in on 
your game, pardner?” 

Brick did not look like money to the 
dealer, but still another player would 
increase the rake-off materially. The 
dealer merely dealt and took the per¬ 
centage, not playing himself. 

“Un duro ,” he said. 

“That’s one dollar in United States,” 
said Brick. “Gimme un duro’s worth, 
will you?” 

The dealer gave him a stack of white 
chips, and the game went on. Brick 
knew stud poker well enough to realize 
that a dollar’s worth of chips would give 
him no margin for bluffing. The first pot 
required all his chips, but he drew out on 
them, winning three dollars, less the 
percentage, which was rather high for a 
small game. 

But Brick was not kicking. His luck 
was with him, and inside of ten more 
deals he had amassed the munificent sum 
of twenty-five dollars. Two of the players 
quit the game, leaving only Joe Pico and 
Brick. 

“If you want to close the game, it’s all 
right with me,” said Brick. 

“That,” said Pico insolently, “is an 
American trait.” 

“What’s an American trait?” queried 
Brick. 

“To quit when they’re ahead of the 
game.” 

Brick’s ears grew redder, a sure sign 
that Brick was mad, but his voice was 
perfectly calm. 

“I ain’t got no place to go, pardner; 
but I didn’t suppose that it was worth a 
dealer’s time to throw cards to two 
players.” 

“I am here to deal,” said the man. 

“Then let’s play poker,” grinned Brick. 
“I’d rather play two handed; it only 
gives me one man to watch.” 
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THIS TIME it was Pico whose 
ears turned red. The dealer 
smothered a smile. Pico had 
never borne a clean reputation 
as a gambler. Brick had enough money 
for a small bluff, a perfect poker face* 
and it was his lucky day. Pico was-hot 
tempered, nervous, and his eyes were an 
index to the cards he had drawn. Pot 
after pot went to Brick, while Pico 
smoked furiously, cursed in Spanish, and 
wished he had let this red headed gringo 
quit while the quitting was good. 

But it was too late to quit now. Brick 
played calmly, smiling most of the time, 
but watching Pico’s eyes. It was not 
poker—it was robbery. Finally Pico 
sagged back in his chair, looking moodily 
at the table. 

“Got enough?” queried Brick. “Jist 
quittin’, or are you broke?” 

Pico’s face hardened, but he did not 
reply. 

“I’ve got a couple hundred of your 
money,” said Brick. “Ain’t you got no 
friends nor credit in this man’s town? I’d 
like to double this amount, and what you 
don’t know about poker would make a 
whoppin’ big book.” 

Pico suddenly leaned forward. 

“Just now I am short,” he said coldly. 
“Out at the hitch-rack is my horse and 
saddle. I will sell both to you for one 
hundred and fifty dollars, if you will con¬ 
tinue the play.” 

“That’s a plenty money for a bronc 
and a hull,” grinned Brick. “I’ll take a 
look at ’em, pardner, ’cause I shore need 
rollin’ stock.” 

They walked out and looked at the 
saddle and horse. Brick had always de¬ 
tested an ornamental saddle, but he could 
see that this one was new, and worth 
many times what Pico asked for both 
horse and saddle. The sorrel was a good 
looking, clean limbed animal. 

“I’ll stake you to that much,” agreed 
Brick. “I don’t like all them doo- 
dinguses on the saddle, but it ain’t costin’ 
me much.” 

They went back and resumed the 
game. Fortune seemed to favor Pico for 


a while, but Brick refused to over play 
his hands. He wanted that horse and 
saddle, and he wanted his hundred and 
fifty dollars back. 

Twice in a row he bluffed Picco out of 
a pot, accidentally turning over his hole 
card and letting Pico see what he had 
after the pot was won. Then came 
Brick’s big opportunity. It had cost him 
fifty dollars to draw the deuce, trey, four 
and five of hearts, which were in sight. 

Pico’s hand showed two jacks and two. 
queens. It was foolishness on Brick’s 
part to have stayed in the pot. Pico’s 
eyes had showed him that he had either 
another jack or queen in the hole. It 
was Pico’s bet, and he hesitated for several 
moments, studying Brick’s cards. If 
Brick had either an ace or a six of hearts 
buried, he would have a straight flush. 
Brick noted the hesitancy, and said to the 
dealer— 

“I plumb forgot to ask you a few 
questions when I horned into this game. 
Do you play straights and flushes down 
here?” 

The dealer nodded quickly. 

“And a straight flush beats four of a 
kind?” 

“Exactly.” 

“That’s fine,” grinned Brick. 

“Pass,” said Pico softly, his eyes 
triumphant. He knew now that Brick 
was bluffing. And Brick seemed to be. 
Slowly he counted his chips and shoved 
them to the center. They were not many 
now. Pico smiled widely, as he shoved 
all his chips to the center. 

“How can I call all that mess?” asked 
Brick. “I’m broke.” 

“You still have the horse and saddle?” 

“That’s right. We’ll discount the 
horse a little, and I call you.” 

Swiftly Joe Pico turned over his hole 
card—another jack. 

“A full house,” he said softly. 

Brick flipped over his hole card—the 
ace of hearts. 

“Madre de Dios!" snorted the dealer. 
“A straight flush.” 

Pico tried to smile, but it was a failure. 

“The American don’t want to quit, but 
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he hates solitaire,” said Brick seriously. 
“It has been a profitable day, and I’ll buy 
a drink.” 

Pico drank grudgingly. He needed the 
drink to steady his nerves, but he did not 
like to accept it from this red headed 
Americano who had the luck of the 
devil. 

“Are you going to stay weeth us a 
while?” asked the dealer. 

“I dunno. I’m lookin’ to hook up with 
some cattle outfit down here. A feller 
was tellin’ me somethin’ about a ranch 
down here; somethin’ about roses. I 
didn’t get all of it.” 

“The Rancho del Rosa?” 

“Shore. That’s the place. This feller 
would say seven words in Spanish and one 
in English—and the English word was 
damn. Have another drink? No? Is 
there a clothin’ store around here? Across 
the street? That’s great. I shore need 
clothes. Well, I’ll see you later.” 

Brick went striding out of the place, 
crossed the street and entered a general 
merchandise store. Pico had several 
more drinks, handed out by a generous 
bartender. 

“That man has an insulting tongue,” 
said Pico. 

“And a thorough knowledge of stud 
poker,” added the dealer. “When he 
questioned me of the value of hands, it 
was for your benefit.” 

“Only a fool would ask a question 
which involved his own cards.” 

“That, my friend, is the secret of 
poker—to cause a man to believe some¬ 
thing which is not true.” 

“He was insulting,” persisted Pico. 
The several drinks of tequila were taking 
effect. 

The dealer shrugged his shoulders. 

“And the horse was worth more than I 
asked.” 

“You made the price, and he paid it.” 

“ Dion —yes. But I was mad. I 

cheated myself.” 

“Another drink—and forget it,” said 
the bartender. 

“Another drink—yes—but not to for¬ 
get.” 


BRICK spent about an hour in 
the store. He bought a dark 
suit, shirts, boots, hat and a 
cartridge belt and holster. The 
belt and holster were second hand, and 
fitted well. In a little saddle store next 
door, he got a pair of second hand bat¬ 
wing chaps and a pair of spurs. The 
saddle maker let him change clothes in 
the back room, and he came out of there 
looking like the old Brick Davidson of 
Sun Dog, except that he needed a shave 
and a haircut. 

A few doors farther down the street 
was a barber shop, and when Brick came 
out of there, smelling of hair tonic and 
witch hazel, he was fit to face the world or 
anybody in it. As he walked up the 
street, two men rode in and tied their 
horses. Brick saw the sunlight flash on a 
badge pinned to a shirt front, and he' 
wondered if this man had ever been called 
upon to hang a friend. They were stand¬ 
ing in front of the store as he came up, and 
nodded pleasantly. 

“Howdy, gents,” smiled Brick. “Nice 
weather we’re havin’.” 

The sheriff smiled. 

“Not bad, is it? I don’t believe I ever 
met you?” 

“I know danged well you never have— 
at least, not down here. I just got in a 
while ago. My name’s Davidson.” 

“My name’s Campbell, Davidson. 
Shake hands with Ortego; he’s my 
deputy.” 

“Pleased to meetcha,” grinned Brick. 
“How’s crime down here?” 

“About likp it is every other place, I 
reckon,” said the sheriff. “Are you from 
the north?” 

“Yeah. Not enough to be an Eskimo, 
but enough to freeze my ears in the winter. ” 

They laughed with Brick. Campbell 
said he had spent several winters in 
Alberta, and that he was perfectly willing 
to stay where no snow fell. As they were 
talking, Joe Pico and the dealer came from 
the cantina and stopped near the sorrel 
horse. Pico seemed rather drunk. 

“They’re admirin’ my horse,” grinned 
Brick. 
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“Is that your sorrel?” asked the sheriff. 

Brick nodded. 

“I won him a while ago. That tall 
jigger over there thought he could play 
stud.” 

“That’s Joe Pico,” said Ortego. “Prob¬ 
ably been ddwn to Gomez Springs.” 

Brick squinted thoughtfully. 

“Is Gomez Springs near here?” 

“Down across the Border—about six 
miles from here.” 

“What kind of a place is it?” 

“Not so good for a gringo.” 

“Gringo is a white man, ain’t it? What 
have they got against us?” 

“Mexico for Mexicans,” said the sheriff 
dryly. 

“Didja ever know anybody by the 
name of Jim Breen around here?” 

“He lives in Gomez Springs,” said 
Ortego. “I know him.” 

Brick was interested. 

“What is his business?” 

Ortego shrugged his shoulders. 

“Quien sabe? He comes here once in a 
while and seems to have plenty money. 
Runs the big cantina, they say.” 

“Didja ever know a feller named 
Scotty McKee?” 

“Sure,” nodded the sheriff. “Scotty 
used to own the One Oak cantina over 
there. Sold out to Ed Pico, I think. I 
dunno where Scotty went from here.” 

Brick was learning things fast. Until 
he heard Gomez Springs mentioned, he 
had no idea he was in the country where 
Scotty McKee used to live. 

“How do I get out to that rose ranch?” 
he asked. 

“The Rancho del Rosa? Take the 
road straight east of here. You can’t 
miss it.” 

“I heard they might need another 
puncher.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said the 
sheriff. “Bob Maxwell usually has quite 
a crew.” 

“Lots of cattle?” 

“Quite a few, I reckon.” 

Brick thanked them and started across 
the street. The dealer had gone back 
into the cantina, but Joe Pico lounged in 


the doorway, smoking a cigaret. Brick 
walked over and untied the sorrel, talking 
softly to the animal. Pico lurched away 
from the doorway and came out toward 
Brick, his swarthy face twisted into a 
scowl. 

“What you going to do weeth my 
horse?” he asked. Brick turned his head, 
a puzzled frown between his blue eyes. 

“Your horse?” 

“My horse—of course.” 

Brick turned and rested his hands on 
his hips. 

“Is your memory so short that you 
don’t remember losin’ him?” 

“You have a bill of sale from me?” 

“No, I never got one. But I won this 
horse, and I take him now.” 

“You think twice, my friend. You 
have nothing to show ownership.” 

“What kind of a skin game is this?” 
demanded Brick hotly. 

“Not any skin game,” smiled Pico. 
“The horse is mine.” 

“You’re cockeyed and crazy!” snorted 
Brick. “Just watch and see if I don’t 
take this horse.” 

Brick turned and looped the rope 
around the saddle horn. 

“Jus’ a moment,” said Pico softly. 
Brick jerked around. Pico had half drawn 
his gun. 

“We do not wait for the law to deal 
with horse thieves down here,” said Pico 
meaningly. 

IT WAS a foolish move on 
Pico’s part, unless he intended 
to carry it through. Perhaps 
he had an idea that the half 
drawn gun would intimidate the red 
headed cowboy. At any rate, Pico was 
totally unprepared for what followed. 
Brick’s right hand snapped down to his 
holster, jerked up with the same move¬ 
ment, and Joe Pico went staggering back 
and sidewise when Brick’s heavy bullet 
smashed through his right shoulder. 

Pico’s gun thudded into the dirt and 
Pico stopped, sat down against the wall 
of the cantina, a surprised and foolish ex¬ 
pression on his face. Brick did not move 
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for several moments. The sheriff and his 
deputy were coming across the street. 
They had seen everything, but did not 
hear what had been said. The bar¬ 
tender, dealer and a couple of customers 
crowded the cantina doorway, and men 
were coming from all points of the com¬ 
pass. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” asked 
the sheriff. 

Brick stepped past him and faced the 
men in the doorway. 

“Any of you fellers want to tell the 
world that I didn’t win that horse and 
saddle?” he asked coldly. 

“You won it,” said the dealer quickly. 
‘Joe was drunk.” 

Brick turned to the sheriff. 

“He tried to tell me that I didn’t own 
that horse and saddle. Accused me of 
,tryin’ to steal it.” 

“It’s all right,” said the sheriff. “I 
seen Pico draw his gun, and you got him 
quick. Some of you fellers better get a 
doctor. The horse belongs to you, 
Davidson.” 

“Thank you, Sheriff.” 

Brick walked over to the horse and 
started to mount. The sheriff came in 
close to him. 

“Watch out for the Pico gang,” he 
warned Brick. “There’s several of ’em, 
and this is the first time that one of ’em 
has been downed.” 

“Thank you kindly,” smiled Brick, and 
swung into the saddle. 

He thrilled at the feel of a good horse 
between his knees, the fit of a well made 
saddle. It was the first time he had been 
on a horse since he had left Sun Dog. He 
had ridden into Sicomoro on the rickety 
wagon of a Mexican wood peddler, dirty, 
ragged, with only a dollar to his name. 
Two hours later he was riding away, well 
dressed, clean shaven, with money in his 
pocket, astride his own horse in a silver 
trimmed saddle. 

“And still they try to tell us that it’s 
wrong to gamble,” he said whimsically. 
“When the goddess of luck smiles on you, 
you’re a fool if you don’t make a fuss over 
her. Now, all I’ve got to do is get me a 


job and look out for the Pico family; and 
the job worries me the most.” 

He rode along for a way, examining the 
silver trimming on the fork of the saddle. 
Finally he stopped, took out his heavy 
bladed pocket knife, and proceeded to pry 
loose the silver rivets. It was a simple 
matter to strip off all the silver, which was 
really only a silver plating on white metal. 
The saddle was so nearly new that there 
was little indication that the leather had 
ever been covered. 

Brick threw the silver aside as though 
it were worthless. 

“I’d look well huntin’ for a job in a 
saddle like this one was,” he told himself. 
“I’d look like a mail order puncher makin’ 
a flash.” 

He traveled along the narrow, dusty 
road, through the boulder strewn hills— 
the leavings of the ice age. Around and 
among the boulders grew thorny mes- 
quite, cresote bushes, sage, cactus, and an 
occasional desert smoke tree, looking at 
a distance like a puff of yellow smoke. 

A sidewinder, the little desert rattle¬ 
snake, crossed the road ahead of Brick 
and he drew rein to watch the little fellow 
angle his way into the weeds beside the 
road. A sage rabbit hopped softly into 
the road, saw the horse only a few feet 
away, and seemed fairly to explode in a 
cloud of dust. 

Brick lounged sidewise in his saddle, 
scanning the country to the south. Those 
mountains down there were in an alien 
land. Brick wondered where Silent Slade 
had gone. He and Brick had often talked 
about the address on that letter, and the 
few crumbs of marihuana weed in the old 
tobacco sack. 

Brick felt sure that Silent would go as 
far as his hundred dollars would take him. 
Silent would never go east, and the west 
coast would hardly be far enough away 
from Sun Dog. When Sun Dog County 
broadcasted his description, it would be 
difficult for a cowboy of Silent’s stature to 
escape detection. His best chance would 
be in the southwest, where, in a case of 
necessity, he could step over into Mexico. 

As Brick rode along his eye caught the 
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flash of a bit of color which did not seem a 
part of the natural hues of nature. It was 
a vermillion flash in the sunlight. Brick 
drew up his horse for a moment, and then 
swung off the road. The brush was 
scarcely knee high here, spotty with bare 
patches of alkali. About fifty yards from 
the road he found what he sought. 

It was a red handkerchief around the 
neck of a dead cowboy. He was lying flat 
on his back, arms outspread, one hand 
still clutching a blue Colt revolver. The 
man was of medium height, blond, with 
a deep scar across his left cheek and the 
side of his nose. He was dressed in a gray 
shirt, overalls and boots. His hat, a black 
Stetson with a silver trimmed band, was 
lying against a bush several feet away. 
Brick could see where the blood had oozed 
from a bullet wound just above the left 
pocket of his gray shirt. Brick did not 
need to examine him. He did not even 
dismount. It was a job for the sheriff. 

Brick rode back, tied his handkerchief 
to a bush on the left side of the road to 
mark the spot, and rode on. It was less 
than a mile to the Rancho del Rosa. The 
road led straight in through one of the 
wide arches of the patio, and the sorrel 
stopped at the water tub beside the well. 
The patio was a veritable garden. Roses 
and ivy had taken the place. 

BRICK relaxed and looked 
around. He had never seen 
anything like this before. Sud¬ 
denly he realized that he was 
looking at a girl. She had been seated on 
a bench in the shade of the roses, but 
was coming toward him now. He dis¬ 
mounted quickly and removed his hat. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” he smiled. 
“I was so kinda taken up by this place 
that I plumb forgot it might belong to 
somebody.” 

“Habla Vd. Espahol?” she asked, smil¬ 
ing at him. 

“That’s the worst of it,” complained 
Brick. “I can say buenas dias and 
buenas noches, but that don’t make much 
conversation.” 

“Then I’ll talk English.” 


“That’s my tongue,” laughed Brick. 
“Mebbe I’ll learn the other, but I’d hate 
to miss talkin’ to you while I’m learnin’. 
Ma’am, I’m Arthur William Davidson, 
but on account of my auburn hair, they 
call me Brick. And I’m lookin’ for a man 
named Maxwell—Bob Maxwell, I think.” 

“He is my father. I am Marie Max¬ 
well.” 

“Well, I’m shore glad to meetcha, Miss 
Maxwell. Nice place you got here.” 

“I love it,” she said simply. 

“Then that makes me and you jist 
even—so do I.” 

They were smiling at each other when a 
man came from the bunkhouse. He was 
a short, heavily built man, evidently a 
Mexican. His hair was rather long and a 
heavy black mustache covered his upper 
lip. 

“Leo, will you please tell Mr. Maxwell 
that a man wishes to see him?” said 
Marie. 

“Si, senorita.” The man smiled pleas¬ 
antly and went into the house. 

A few moments later Bob Maxwell 
came out. He was a big, lean faced man, 
rather swarthy, dark eyed, his black hair 
turning gray in spots. He smiled at his 
daughter, who introduced him to Brick. 

“I jist kinda rode in on you,” grinned 
Brick. “I’m lookin’ for a job, Mr. 
Maxwell.” 

“A job, eh?” Maxwell looked keenly at 
Brick. “What kind of a job?” 

“Punchin’ cows.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“I was jist driftin’ through,” said Brick 
earnestly, “and I heard that you handle 
quite a lot of cows down here. I needed 
a job pretty bad, so I came along lookin’ 
for one.” 

“I see. Well, I’m sorry, Davidson, but 
just at present I have enough men.” 

“That makes it tough, don’t it? Do 
you know any other ranch that might 
need a man?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Uh-huh,” thoughtfully. “Say, I al¬ 
most forgot. About a mile back towards 
that town of Sicomoro, on the south side 
of the road, you’ll find a dead man. I 
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hung my handkerchief on a bush beside 
the road to mark the place.” 

“A—a dead man?” faltered Maxwell. 

“Shore. Somebody spotted him a dead 
center shot. I got a flash of red out there, 
and I—” 

“You say the man has been shot?” 

“Shore. I dunno how long he’s—” 

“What does he look like?” inter¬ 
rupted Maxwell. 

“Oh, he’s about my size, I reckon. 
Kinda blond, and he’s got a scar on one 
cheek and on his nose.” 

The blood seemed to drain from Max¬ 
well’s face. He and Marie exchanged 
glances. 

“Dell Harper,” exclaimed Marie. 

“You say he was shot?” asked Maxwell 
blankly. 

“Well, I didn’t probe for no bullet, if 
that’s what you mean. He’s dead, and 
he’s got a gun in one hand. Mebbe he 
shot himself. But there didn’t seem to be 
any burns on his shirt. I jist looked at 
him and came on.” 

Maxwell rubbed his hands together 
nervously, started for the bunkhouse, but 
turned and went back to the veranda. 
He called to the man who Marie had ad¬ 
dressed as Leo. They exchanged a few 
words in Spanish, and Leo went running 
across the patio, going out through the 
rear arch toward the stables. 

Maxwell came back to Marie and Brick. 

“The dead man was my foreman,”he 
told Brick. 

“That’s too bad. I saw the sheriff in 
Sicomoro just before I left.” 

Maxwell muttered something under his 
breath, and walked out toward the stables 
where- Leo Herrera was saddling two 
horses. 

“That’s kinda tough luck,” said Brick 
slowly. “Has he been with you long, 
Miss Maxwelf?” 

“He has been with the rancho a long 
time, Mr. Davidson. I have only been 
here less than a year, except when I was a 
little girl. You see, I have been away to 
school mostly all my life.” 

Brick’s mind flashed back to Juanita 
McKee. 


“I don’t see who could have killed Dell 
Harper,” she said. “He seemed very 
nice. But some one is always getting 
shot down here, it seems to me. There is 
always trouble along the Border.” 

“I’ve heard there was,” replied Brick. 
“I reckon the Mexicans make things 
kinda lively, don’t they?” 

Marie did not reply. Her father and 
Herrera were coming in with their 
horses. 

“You say you marked the spot with a 
handkerchief, Davidson?” asked Max¬ 
well. 

“Sure—on the south side of the road. 
I’ll go back with you, if you—” 

“That isn’t necessary,” quickly. “You 
might put up your horse and stay here 
awhile—at least, for the day. I—I might 
be able to use you.” 

“That would be fine,” grinned Brick. 

“You’ll find the stable out that en¬ 
trance. Plenty of empty stalls.” 

Brick thanked him, nodded to Marie, 
and led his horse back to the stable 
where he unsaddled the animal and gave 
it a feed of oats. He came back to the 
patio and sat down on a bench in the 
shade to smoke a cigaret. It had been 
a hard day for Brick, and he was a little 
weary. 

After a few puffs on his cigaret he 
stretched out on the bench, pillowed his 
head on his arms, and went to sleep under 
the bower of climbing roses. But Brick 
was a light sleeper, and the sound of 
horses walking across the patio awakened 
him. He turned his head sidewise and 
saw two riders near the old well. 

ONE WAS a big man wearing a 
huge Mexican sombrero, while 
the other was of medium 
height, slender, and as Brick 
expressed it, all dogged out fit for a 
scandal. His blue silk shirt was orna¬ 
mented with large pearl buttons, his 
black trousers fitted like the skin on a 
sausage, and on his feet he wore high 
heeled patent leather boots. His som¬ 
brero was nearly white, surmounted with 
a black, silver studded band; his necker- 
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chief was scarlet, and around his slim 
waist was a fancy sash, beneath his silver 
studded cartridge belt. 

“If that jigger busts into song, I’ll 
know I’m at a show,” mused Brick, now 
wide awake. “Golly, ain’t he a shiner!” 

The big man did not dismount and 
kept his back to Brick. Neither of them 
had seen him on the bench. They talked 
for several moments, then the slender 
man adjusted his sash and walked over to 
the steps of the veranda, as Marie came 
out. At sight of him she stopped short. 
From her actions, it was evident that they 
were either strangers to each other, or 
Marie did not like him. 

Brick could not hear what was said, but 
he heard the man laugh and say some¬ 
thing in Spanish. Marie came out to the 
steps, and although Brick could not 
understand Spanish, it was evident that 
she was telling him that she did not care 
to talk further with him. 

But the man persisted. He became 
eloquent with his hands. Marie turned to 
go back into the house, but he grasped her 
by the wrist and drew her back. She tried 
to jerk away, but he tightened his grip. 

“What she’s tellin’ him now would 
burn a hole in the ice,” said Brick to 
himself. 

He uncoiled from the bench, took 
several steps toward the porch, hooking 
his thumbs over the top of his belt. 

“You better let loose of the lady,” he 
said clearly. 

The man whirled quickly, glaring at 
Brick. The big man turned in his saddle, 
disclosing a huge black beard which grew 
out from his face like the bristles on a 
hair brush. Brick was not grinning now, 
and his mop of red hair was like bur¬ 
nished copper in the sunlight. 

The man released Marie, who stepped 
back quickly. 

“And who are you?” asked the dandy 
coldly. 

“I’m the whippoorwill that made you 
behave yourself.” 

“And what is this affair to you?” 

“Start somethin’, and you’ll find out,” 
said Brick. 


The man looked at Marie then back at 
Brick, who was slowly rocking on the balls 
of his feet. His fingers were splayed out 
a little, but the thumb was still resting on 
the edge of his belt. It was a danger 
signal, and the man read it rightly. 
With a shrug of indifference he turned, 
bowed gracefully to Marie, came slowly 
down the steps and walked out to his 
horse, ignoring Brick entirely. 

But Brick did not take his eyes off him 
as he swung gracefully into the saddle. 
He wheeled his horse around to the left, 
presenting his back to the red head. But 
for several moments the big man con¬ 
tinued to look at Brick, who was staring 
at him, now, his jaw sagging a little. 
Then the big man turned his horse around 
and followed the other. As they rode 
out through the east archway, the big 
man gave a backward wave of his left 
hand, but did not lift it above his knee. 

Brick relaxed slowly. Marie had come 
to the edge of the porch and was looking 
at him. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“That’s all right, ma’am. He ain’t ex¬ 
actly an old friend of the family, is he?” 

“He is an old friend of my father.” 

“Oh, yeah?” 

“His name is Jim Breen.” 

“Well, can you imagine that? Jim 
Breen, eh?” 

“You knew him?” 

Brick took a deep breath and shook his 
head. 

“No, ma’am. I never seen him before, 
but I’ve heard the name. Do you know 
the man who was with him?” 

“No, I don’t believe I have ever seen 
him before. Jim Breen came to see my 
father.” 

“I suppose that’s why he pawed you 
around thataway. He’ll probably tell 
your dad about me, and I won’t have no 
more job than a jackrabbit. Still, I 
don’t suppose your dad wants to have 
folks pawin’ you around.” 

“Well, I don’t, at least, Mr. Davidson 
—and I thank you again.” 

“Neither do I—and you’re welcome,” 
grinned Brick. 
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Marie started to walk back into the 
house, but came out again. 

“I’m sorry it happened,” she told 
Brick. “Jim Breen and my father are 
close friends, and I—I' hope we will 
understand.” 

“Jim Breen?” 

“No, my father.” 

“Don’t let that worry you none,” said 
Brick. 

“But you wanted to work here, and—” 

“Shucks,” laughed Brick, “I ain’t got 
the job yet—prob’ly never will. Don’t 
let it worry you. I’m sorry it happened, 
ma’am, but when you stop to consider, it 
could have been a lot worse.” 

“I was afraid it would be, Mr. Davidson. 
Jim Breen is rather an impulsive person.” 

“I noticed that. Still, he never got im¬ 
pulsive with me.” 

Marie smiled and walked away, while 
Brick went back to the bench in the shade 
of the roses, where he rolled a cigaret. 
His fingers trembled just a little, but it 
was not the reaction from his near en¬ 
counter with Jim Breen. It was because 
he recognized the bearded man as Silent 
Slade. 

“CAN YOU beat that?” Brick 
asked himself. “Silent trailin’ 
_ with Jim Breen. What kind of 
r — ^ a mess ; g this down here any¬ 
way? I have to shoot a man to collect 
the horse I won fairly, then I find a dead 
man sprawled in the sun with a bullet 
through his heart, and then Silent with the 
man whose name was on that envelope. 

“A friend of Maxwell, is he? And he 
tries to paw Maxwell’s daughter, who is 
scared that my interference might cause 
complications. I’ve been in this country 
half a day, and I’ve made plenty enemies. 
That’s what you git for havin’ red hair, 
I s’pose. Hm-m-m. If I was showin’ any 
sense, I’d saddle my bronc and keep on 
goin’. Silent didn’t want to know me, 
although he slipped me a signal. I 
reckon I’ll stick around and see what the 
big feller has on his mind.” 

It was about two hours later when 
Maxwell came back. Herrera was not 


with him. He was accompanied by 
Campbell, the sheriff, and another man. 
This other man was rather tall, slender, 
hard faced. His skin was burned to the 
texture of leather. 

Brick noticed that Maxwell seemed 
greatly depressed and tired. He immedi¬ 
ately went into the house. The sheriff 
introduced Brick to the stranger, whose 
name was Berry. 

“Mr. Berry is one of the Border 
patrol,” explained the sheriff. 

“I’ve heard about you folks,” smiled 
Brick. 

“Nothin’ good, I’ll bet,” said Berry. 

“All accordin’ to who tells it. How 
was the patient gettin’ along when you 
left, Sheriff?” 

“Pico? Oh, he’ll get well. Damn’ fools 
are hard to kill, Davidson. Maxwell tells 
me that you were the one who found 
Harper, the dead man, out there along 
the road.” 

Brick explained how he happened to see 
the flash of color and discover the body. 

“I didn’t know who he was until I de¬ 
scribed him to Maxwell. Who do you 
think killed him?” 

The sheriff shook his head slowly. 

“No idea, Davidson.” 

“You’re a stranger down here, ain’t 
you?” asked Berry. 

“Yeah, but I seem to be gettin’ 
acquainted in a hurry,” laughed Brick. 

“But not enough to understand local 
conditions. You’re from the north?” 

“Montana.” 

“I see. Are you goin’ to work for Max¬ 
well?” 

“That’s a question. I haven’t been 
hired yet.” 

“Maxwell is a fine man, Davidson. The 
killing’ of his foreman has hit him 
mighty hard. Harper has been with him 
a long time. There’s quite a lot of killin’ 
done along this part of the Border, but 
we can account for quite a lot of it be¬ 
cause of the constant feud between the 
smugglers and the hijackers.” 

“The hijacker is the feller who steals 
from the smuggler, ain’t he?” 

“That’s the idea,” said Berry. “As 
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soon as the smuggler has done all the 
dangerous work, the hijacker takes the 
stuff away from him.” 

“Can you blame the smuggler for killin’ 
him?” asked Brick; 

“Well,” smiled Berry, “from the smug¬ 
gler’s viewpoint, it’s justifiable homicide, 
I suppose. But it all goes to make things 
hard for us.” 

“You don’t mean that this Harper was 
mixed up with one faction or the other, 
do you?” 

The officer shook his head quickly. 

“There has never been any suspicion 
about Harper or anybody connected with 
the Rancho del Rosa.” 

“You asked about Jim Breen,” re¬ 
minded the sheriff. “He was in town 
when we left there.” 

“Do you know Jim Breen?” asked Berry. 

“Never met him. I jist heard about 
him, that’s all.” 

The two officers shook hands with Brick 
and rode away. A few minutes later 
Maxwell came out and Brick crossed the 
patio to him. Maxwell looked Brick 
over, a troubled expression in his eyes. 

“I’m sorry about what happened a 
while ago, Davidson,” he said slowly. 
“I’m sure Jim Breen didn’t—he’s of 
rather an impulsive nature, you see. 
Marie told me. I heard what happened 
between you and Joe Pico. That was 
rather unfortunate. Now, I’m putting it 
up to you, whether you stay or not.” 

“You mean that I get the job, unless 
I’m scared to stay here?” 

“That’s the situation exactly.” 

“I’ll stay.” 

Maxwell smiled thinly. 

“That’s what Marie said.” 

“I guess it’s my red hair,” grinned 
Brick. 

CHAPTER III 

BRICK HORNS IN ON A CONFERENCE 

I N THE days that followed, Brick 
learned much of the local history. 
There were only five cowboys, in¬ 
cluding Brick, employed at the Rancho 
del Rosa. Slim Neeley, a long geared 


cowboy from the Panhandle; Buck Eads, 
a hard headed waddy from New Mexico, 
Leo Herrera and Johnny Snow, younger 
than the rest, a[wild riding young man 
from eastern Oregon. 

Brick liked Johnny the best of the lot, 
and it did not take Brick long to discover 
that the youngster was in love with 
Marie. He admitted frankly that Marie 
did not know it. 

“Ain’t she a pippin, Brick?” he asked, 
as they rode the brushy hills north of 
Sicomoro. 

“She’s just fine. But, boy, I’ve got my 
work cut out. Her old man wants her to 
marry Jim Breen. Can you imagine 
that? No, you can’t, because you don’t 
know Breen.” 

None of the boys knew of the incident 
which had happened in the patio the day 
Brick arrived at the rancho. 

“But does she want to marry Jim 
Breen?” asked Brick. 

“Quien sabe? She’s half Spanish or 
Mexican, and she might do what her old 
man tells her to do. Ed Pico used to 
ramble down here to see her once in a 
while, but Maxwell shore stopped that in 
a hurry. I wish I’d been in Sicomoro the 
day you pasted a hunk of lead into Joe 
Pico. He’s mucho malo, that hombre. 
And you want to look out. Brick. 

“Ed Pico ain’t so liable to mix into it, 
but there’s A1 Abelardo and Bill Abelardo, 
Joe’s cousins. They’re bad . . . Wish I 
knew who killed Dell Harper.” 

“Did you ever know a feller named 
Scotty McKee?” 

“Shore. He used to run the Solo 
Encinas cantina in Sicomoro. He was all 
right, too. But all of a. sudden he 
sold out to Ed Pico and faded out 
of the country. That was over a year 
ago.” 

“What does Jim Breen do for a livin’ ?” 

“Oh, he’s half owner of the big cantina 
and gamblin’ house in Gomez Springs, 
and he’s got a little rancho about a mile 
below the Border, kinda southeast of 
Sicomoro. Wait’ll you see him, Brick. 
He’s the fanciest dresser you ever seen. 
He’s got one vest with turquoise buttons. 
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It’s a fact. And he’s plenty rapido with 
a six-gun.” 

“Got plenty nerve?” 

“Well,” grinned Johnny, “it takes 
nerve to dress the way he does.” 

“I suppose the Border patrol has a 
job to handle down here.” 

“Shore. But what can they do? They 
don’t get much help from anybody, be¬ 
cause it’s dangerous to buck either 
element. Me, I’m just a waddy, gettin’ 
along. There’s a lot of money to be made 
down here, if you want to take a chance 
on the hot end of a bullet, or the inside 
of a Federal penitentiary. I don’t, I’m 
plenty sure.” 

“Nor me,” grinned Brick. “I was just 
wonderin’ which side of the fence Jim 
Breen would be on—if any.” 

“Well, he wouldn’t hardly be a hi¬ 
jacker, Brick. He’d last about as long as 
a snowball in hell. You can bet your 
last pair of socks that anybody livin’ in 
Mejico is either a smuggler or nothin’. 
Gomez Springs has only about five hun¬ 
dred inhabitants, but it draws from a lot 
of country. Old Miguel Gomez owned 
the town until Diaz came along and cut 
him off at the pockets. He nailed the 
old man, but he missed the son, who is 
worse than the old man ever was. Lobo 
Gomez don’t own the town, but he thinks 
he does. 

“He’s a great big ignorant greaser, 
part Injun, with an inflated idea of what 
he is. He don’t dare cross the Border 
because he’s pulled enough rough stuff to 
draw a first class bullet. I’ve heard that 
Lobo is the sweet young thing who brings 
the contraband to Gomez Springs for the 
lusty smugglers. He gets his percentage 
without any danger, except from his 
own government, which recognizes him as 
a dirty deuce in their dog eared pack of 
outlaws, and of not enough importance to 
bother about killin’.” 

“We’ll have to go down to Gomez' 
Springs some day,’’smiled Brick. 

“I’ll go,” said Johnny. “The last time 
I was down there, me and Slim Neeley 
shore came away m a hurry. A fat 
headed gringo got into some kinda 


trouble in the big cantina, and me and 
Slim eleets to help him out. You can’t 
allow your own kind to get the worst of it 
in a foreign land, can you? 

“I dunno what the total loss was, but 
my gun was empty when we piled this 
gringo on a horse in front of Slim and 
headed north. He had been hit over the 
head kinda hard, and Slim had a job 
holdin’ him upright. Anyway, we beat 
the gang to the Border and took the feller 
to Sicomoro, where we set him down on 
a sidewalk in the light from a window. 
He’s plumb conscious now, but he’s got an 
egg sized lump on his head. He looks up 
at Slim and says— 

“ ‘Deutschland, iiber alles .’ 

“Me and Slim ain’t been down there 
since. Slim ain’t got no sense of humor, 
anyway. He says that next time he’s 
gom’ to know more about a man before 
he horns in on a rescue party.” 

“What do you think of the Mexicans 
as a people?” asked Brick. 

“Fine. The real honest to gosh Mexi¬ 
can is fine. They’re honest and proud as 
the devil. We don’t get many of ’em up 
here. You can’t no more judge the 
Mexican people by what you find along 
here than you can judge the white races 
by these Border toughs. Most any old 
time you find a tough gang of Mexicans, 
you’ll find a white man leadin’ ’em.” 

“Breen is an American, ain’t he?” 

“From Indiana,” laughed Johnny. 
“He’s a fair sample. I’m wonderin’ why 
you’re so interested in Breen, when you 
say you don’t know him.” 

“I reckon I do kinda speak about him 
often,” smiled Brick. “But I’ve got a 
reason, pardner. I’ll let you in on some¬ 
thin’, if you’ll keep it under your hat.” 

And while they rode back to the 
rancho, Brick told Johnny Snow the 
story of what had happened in Sun Dog. 
Johnny was amazed over it all, and more 
so, when Brick told him what had hap¬ 
pened that day in the patio. 

“And this big feller was your old 
bunkie, eh?” he marveled. “Ridin’ with 
Jim Breen. Can you imagine that? 
Shore sounds like one of them story 
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books, this idea of you cornin’ all the way 
down here, and all this happenin’. And 
he recognized you? Say, that must have 
been a shock.” 

“It was a shock,” said Brick. “I 
didn’t even know he was headin’ for this 
country, but I kinda had a hunch.” 

“Well,” said Johnny seriously, “I 
don’t like Breen and I ain’t got no use for 
the Pico outfit, so if you don’t mind, I’d 
like to set in with you on this game. No, 
I ain’t got nobody to mourn my loss. I 
was an orphan further back than I re¬ 
member. There’s nobody to notify in 
case I get stopped short, except the 
sheriff.” 

“That’s shore nice of you, pardner, 
but I ain’t askin’ for help.” 

“I’m just offerin’ it. Brick.” 

“Thank you, Johnny. I’m hopin’ for 
peace.” 

“So am I, but I’ll keep on wearin’ a 
gun.” 

IT WAS hard for Brick to con- 
nect the Rancho del Rosa with 
trouble and strife. It seemed 

■ " so peaceful there. An old 
Mexican woman served their meals out 
on the veranda, which overlooked the 
patio. The work was light at this time of 
the year. The inquest over the body of 
Dell Harper was a mere formality. Brick 
was obliged to testify concerning the 
discovery of the body. 

They buried him in the little cemetery 
at Sicomoro, and there was another 
Border mystery to be solved. Brick saw 
Ed Pico and the Abelardo brothers at the 
funeral, but they paid no attention to 
him. Joe Pico was getting along well, 
according to the sheriff, who talked with 
Brick after the funeral. Berry, and 
another of the Border patrol was there. 
Brick saw Berry point him out to the 
other officer. 

After the funeral service, Berry shook 
hands with Brick and introduced him to 
Mitchell, the other officer. 

Brick had had little chance to talk with 
Bob Maxwell since that first day. Max¬ 
well had appointed Slim Neeley foreman. 


and the boys took their orders from him. 
But Brick had an idea that something 
was bothering Maxwell. He seemed 
nervous, irritable, inclined to keep to 
himself. 

Brick mentioned it to Johnny Snow. 

“I didn’t think anythin’ about it until 
you mentioned it,” said Johnny. “There 
is a change in the old man.” 

Maxwell was by no means an old man, 
but most of the boys referred to him by 
that title. 

“Mebbe he’s worryin’ about Harper 
bein’ killed,” suggested Brick. 

“That might be. He’s got somethin’ 
on his mind. It might be Jim Breen. 
You say Marie told him about Breen 
grabbin’ her by the wrist. Mebbe it 
bothers him.” 

“What would prevent a gang from 
across the Border rustlin’ Maxwell’s 
cattle?” 

“Nothin’. That’s been done plenty, 
but not just around here. Maxwell has 
always minded his own business, been 
friends with everybody, and his cattle 
have been left alone. I think that’s why 
he’s minded his own business all this 
time. Bob Maxwell is nobody’s fool. 
Brick.” 

“No, I reckon not; but I hope he don’t 
marry his daughter off to a damn’ 
renegade like Breen, who ain’t neither 
white nor Mexican.” 

“If Breen knew what I think about it, 
he’d shoot me in the dark of the moon,” 
said Johnny seriously. 

That evening Buck Eads was dealing 
ecarte in the bunkhouse. All the boys 
were playing two bit stakes, except 
Johnny, who was out at the stable. 
He had snapped his rope in the middle 
that afternoon, and was putting a hondo 
on a new one. 

It was about nine o’clock when Johnny 
came in. He managed to catch Brick’s 
eye, and flashed him a signal to come out¬ 
side. Brick yawned and sauntered out. 

“Jim Breen came in about five minutes 
ago,” whispered Johnny. “He was all 
alone. I think that him and the old man 
are up there in that corner room where 
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you see the light. I hate like hell to listen 
in on anybody, but we could use that long 
ladder—and I don’t think the window is 
all the way down.” 

“I’m shore surprised at you,” said 
Brick earnestly. “Where’s the ladder?” 

Together they secured the ladder, 
which reached to the upper balcony, and 
leaned it softly against the old railing. 

“I’ll do the listenin’,” whispered Brick. 
“If they catch me, it’ll be all right. You 
don’t want to lose your job, you know.” 

Johnny made no comment. He stood 
at the foot of the ladder in the deep 
shadow, while Brick climbed silently to 
the balcony and crossed over to the 
window. The curtains were closed, but 
the voices of the two men were audible. 
Maxwell was talking angrily. 


' “. . . ALWAYS been square, 
'!!//£ Jim, and you know it. If Dell 
j&J had them, which I doubt, 
| ^ he’d—” 

1 “Wait a minute, Bob,” said Breen. 
“That remark reflects back on me. I tell 
•you he had ’em. Wong Kee sent ’em 
•across by Dell. He told me he did, and 
Wong Kee never lied to us in his life. 
We’ve always trusted him because he had 
more brains than any of us. It was his 
job to scheme out things to beat the 
customs and the hijackers, and you know 
how well he’s done it. If Wong Kee says 
he sent ’em across by Dell Harper, that’s 
what he done, Bob. Wong Kee was as 
honest as a dollar.” 

“Why do you say ‘was’?” 

“Because,” said Breen slowly, “Wong 
Kee got into a mess with several other 
•chinks in a fan-tan game that night, and 
died with a knife between his shoulders.” 

“My God! Do you mean to tell me 
that nobody knows how they were 
sent?” 

“You know well enough that Wong 
Kee never told anybody, except the man 
he selected to take the stuff across. He 
wouldn’t work any other way.” 

“And both of them are dead. Jim, 
don’t you realize what it means? Every 
cent I’m worth is gone. Oh, I’ve been 


afraid of something like this all the time. 
Trusting a damn’ Chinaman.” 

“But who got ’em?” demanded Breen. 
“Who killed Harper? The hijackers 
never got ’em. They knew that the stuff 
was coming across. Don’t ask me how 
they found out. There always is leaks. 
But it wasn’t the hijackers that killed 
Harper.” 

“Leaks,” groaned Maxwell. “And I 
mortgaged everything I owned to put 
this deal over. Well, I’m down and out.” 

“Are you?” Breen did not seem con¬ 
vinced. “I had a lot of money in the deal, 
and so did others. They don’t know you 
as well as I do.” 

“You don’t mean to say they think I 
got ’em?” 

“I didn’t think so. Bob. They’ve been 
investigating, but they’re fully convinced 
that the hijackers didn’t get ’em. It’s a 
cinch that the Border patrol didn’t, or 
they’d be crowing loud enough to be 
heard back in Washington. Now what’s 
to be done?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“You better come over the line and 
convince the others that you didn’t 
doublecross anybody.” 

“I’ll do nothing of the kind.” 

“Suit yourself. I’ll go back and tell 
them that you deny having anything to 
do with it. I lose ten thousand dollars, 
but that’s all right; I’m not whining.” 

“Suppose Wong Kee. never sent ’em 
across? Suppose somebody knifed him 
for the layout, Jim?” 

“Not a chance. We’ve investigated 
that. What became of that damn’ red 
headed puncher who got smart with me 
the other day? I suppose you heard 
about it.” 

“I heard about it and gave him a job.” 

“Oh, you did, eh? On the strength of 
the deal, I suppose.” 

“Breen, we better come to an under¬ 
standing. Marie don’t like you. She has 
told me that a number of times. She’s 
old enough now to know what she wants. 
Leave her alone from now on.” 

Breen laughed shortly. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “I suppose I did 
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get a little rough. But she got mad at 
me and told me a few things I didn’t 
care to hear. But I don’t intend to let 
that redhead get away with any tough 
stuff.” 

“He’s the one who put Joe Pico in care 
of the doctor.” 

“That was fine. I wish he’d lead up the 
whole Pico outfit, but he better not make 
any more breaks toward me. I’m goin’ 
back now, and I’ll try to explain to the 
boys.” 

“I don’t think any explanation is 
needed. If they can find out who killed 
Harper, they’ll find the stuff. I’m sure I 
didn’t kill him.” 

“Well, I’ll talk to ’em, Bob.” 

As they left the room, Brick hurried 
down the ladder. Swiftly they put it 
away and went out to the stable. Breen 
came out alone and rode away. Brick 
did not know how much he ought to tell 
Johnny, but finally decided to keep most 
of it to himself. 

“It was about Marie,” he told Johnny. 
“Breen was sore about what happened 
'here the other day. I reckon he’s out to 
get me. Anyway, Maxwell told him to 
leave Marie alone from now on.” 

“Gee, that’s great. What did Breen 
eay?” 

“He didn’t like it, but he didn’t com¬ 
plain.” 

“Maxwell better not trust him too far.” 

“I’ll betcha Maxwell knows it.” 

“I don’t see how Maxwell can afford to 
mix with Breen. If the Border officers— 
but they all know the old man is on the 
square. Brick, I’m sure glad I thought 
of that ladder. Let’s go and see if we 
can’t clean up Buck’s ecarte game.” 

BRICK played a few more 
hands of ecarte and went to 
bed. He wanted a chance to 
think things over. He knew 
now that Maxwell was a smuggler, in 
cahoots with Jim Breen. It was evident 
that a valuable cargo had gone astray, 
and it had to do with the killing of Dell 
Harper. He had heard Maxwell declare 
that he had mortgaged the rancho in 


order to put over the deal, and that this 
would break him. 

No wonder Maxwell had seemed ner¬ 
vous. Brick wondered what kind of a 
cargo it was—a cargo small enough for 
one man to carry, and still be of such 
value. From the conversation Brick had 
overheard, he surmised that a Chinaman 
named Wong Kee was the one who figured 
out the ways to send the stuff across. 

Brick realized that it would require a 
keen mind to devise ways of outwitting 
the Border patrol and the hijackers, and 
that a Chinaman might well be mentally 
equipped to handle this kind of a job. 
Wong Kee had evidently sent the stuff 
across the line by Harper, and then got 
himself killed in a fan-tan game without 
disclosing to Jim Breen the method used 
in that particular case. With both 
Harper and Wong Kee dead, no man 
knew how it had been sent. 

Brick knew nothing of the smuggling 
game, except that they were a desperate 
lot of men who stopped at nothing to 
complete their work. If Jim Breen was a 
smuggler, which he apparently was, Silent 
Slade was working at the same game. 
When Johnny crawled into the bunk be¬ 
side Brick, the redhead whispered to him— 

“How many drugs could one man 
carry?” 

“Kinds or value?” asked Johnny. 

“Value.” 

“Oh, I dunno, Brick. A good many 
thousands of dollars’ worth, I reckon. 
You wash’t thinkin’ of packin’ in a 
supply, was you?” 

“No, I was just wonderin’ about it.” 

“Well, it’s a bum job. I don’t mind 
what else they smuggle in, but I’m shore 
against dope. Know anythin’ about 
drugs?” 

“Not much, Johnny. What’s mari¬ 
huana?” 

“The worst loco weed on earth. 
Grows down here, and the Mexicans 
smoke it in with their tobacco. Oh, it 
shore freezes their nerves all right. Too 
mucho, and they go haywire—crazy. 
And it hits a white man worse.” 

“Do white men use it?” 
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“Do they? Show me anythin’ a 
white man won’t do. We’re a versatile 
race, cowboy. Say, do you reckon the old 
man was serious when he told Jim Breen 
to keep away from Marie? I don’t blame 
the old man for tellin’ that jigger to keep 
away from the girl; but the old man better 
not get in bad with Breen. I figure Breen 
is a grande hombre down across the line, 
and he could shore deal this rancho plenty 
trouble. 

“Me, I’d jist as soon swap lead with 
that bunch as not. I’ve got jist a faint 
suspicion that a lot of them lazy jiggers 
has been fattenin’ their insides with Max¬ 
well cattle for a long time, and if any 
trouble ever busts, they’ll clean out the 
Rancho del Rosa pretty pronto. A man 
couldn’t run fast enough to give me a 
ranch this near the Border.” 

“Won’t the Mexican government give 
us any protection?” 

“How can they? They used to have a 
bunch of soldados over at Gomez Springs, 
but they moved ’em out. Your protec¬ 
tion is to stay on this side of the line, 
pardner.” 

“Well,” said Brick sleepily, “I dunno 
whether I want to go over there or not.” 

“Aw, it’s fun,” laughed Johnny. “I 
suppose they’re layin’ for me and Slim. 
He won’t go. He says what’s the use? 
Kill off a dozen contrabandistas to rescue 
a Dutchman. Slim’s practical. We’ll go 
over and see what she looks like. I 
missed one jigger twice, and he might 
hold still the next time . . . Well, good 
night.” 

CHAPTER IV 

SILENT SLADE—OUTLAW 

S ILENT SLADE did not know yet 
what it was all about. After he left 
Marlin City, he rode as far as the 
hundred dollars would take him, and 
then kept right on going south. He had 
a vague idea of going straight through 
to Central or South America. He rode 
on freight trains, asked for rides along 
the highways, and when there was not 


anything better, he walked. An occa¬ 
sional job provided him with food, but 
he did not stop long in any one place. 

He realized that the law has a long 
arm. His whiskers and hair grew, but 
his great size was undisguisable. He came 
to Sicomoro much in the same way as 
Brick Davidson a little later, found a 
sheriff there, and kept right on down 
across the line, ending his pilgrimage at 
Gomez Springs. The name of Jim Breen 
was vaguely familiar, but he did not con¬ 
nect it with the one Brick had found on 
that letter. 

It did not take Silent long to discover 
that Gomez Springs was a haven for 
wanted men. Breen gave him a job in the 
big cantina as a bouncer, but was obliged 
to take him off the job because he did not 
understand Spanish. Breen had four 
renegade whites—Mahan, Eddy, Kelsey 
and Berg—taking care of his rancho. He 
sent Silent to join them. Together with 
a buck toothed Chinaman, Ling, they 
made up the personnel of Breen’s rancho, 
whereas one man could have handled 
the work. 

Silent did not like the outfit, and it 
took him quite a while to resign himself 
to it. Berg told Silent that Mahan had 
killed a policeman in Yuma, Kelsey was 
wanted for a mail robbery and a killing, 
and Eddy was wanted for things too 
numerous to mention. Berg did not say 
what he was wanted for, but Kelsey told 
Silent that Berg did not dare to poke his 
nose across the line. 

Silent drank too much tequila one day, 
and confided to Kelsey that he was under 
sentence to hang for a murder in Mon¬ 
tana. This information gave Silent a 
good standing on the rancho and in Gomez 
Springs. It just happened that Breen 
asked Silent to ride with him the day 
they went to the Rancho del Rosa. Silent 
had no liking for that side of the line, but 
he went along, and he was rather in a daze 
for several hours after seeing Brick 
Davidson in the patio of the rancho. He 
wanted to stay and join forces with Brick, 
but his better judgment told him no. 

Breen was angry over Brick’s interfer- 
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ence, but said nothing to Silent. Silent 
told the boys at the rancho about the inci¬ 
dent, not mentioning the fact that he 
knew Brick. The gang was rather 
amused. None of them admired Jim 
Breen, but they needed his money and his 
protection. As Johnny Snow had told 
Brick, Jim Breen was a grande hombre, a 
big man, in Gomez Springs. 

The control of Gomez Springs seemed 
to be vested in three men. Breen, Lobo 
Gomez, a son of his father, and Lee Duck, 
an unassuming Chinaman who wore yel¬ 
low diamonds and a bland smile. Gomez, 
nicknamed Wolf, was a big man physi¬ 
cally, overbearing, with a prodigious 
thirst for tequila. He wore a huge mus¬ 
tache, leather, silver trimmed shirts, and 
the biggest sombrero in Mexico. Gomez 
was an ignorant bandit, but with his own 
following. Lee Duck was probably the 
smartest man in the trio, and Breen was 
wise enough to realize this. But to Lobo 
Gomez, he was just a yellow Chinaman. 
He knew the breed. Had not he smuggled 
dozens of them across the line? 

It was the day after Brick had listened 
at Maxwell’s window that Breen came 
out to his rancho. He was in a bad 
humor, and Kelsey told Silent that a big 
deal had gone wrong. A little later in 
the day, Lobo Gomez and two of his 
henchmen came along. 

“Looks like a conference,” grinned 
Kelsey. “Wonder where the chink is?” 

It was supper time when Lee Duck 
arrived. He was the only one of the three 
that did not affect a bodyguard. 


• THE BREEN rancho was not 
j a big place. It was hidden 
f away on a little mesa-like 
! shelf, with the only approach 
from the south. The builder had an eye 
for business and safety. It was but little 
over a mile from the Border, but difficult 
of approach. The buildings were of 
adobe, one storied, and almost invisible 
at any distance. The ranch did not 
belong to Breen. There were no boundary 
marks, no fences, except the eorrals. 

Jim Breen brought plenty of tequila 


along and passed it out to the boys. 
Silent declined. Not that he did not 
drink, but he wanted to be sober enough 
to hear what was being said. The other 
boys were not particular. 

After a venison supper, a cold wind 
whirled down across the little mesa and 
they gathered around the big fireplace in 
the low ceiled room, sitting on crude 
benches and the floor. 

“You talked with Maxwell?” queried 
the Chinaman in English. 

Breen nodded sullenly, staring at the 
blazing mesquite roots in the fireplace. 

“Talk Spanish,” ordered Gomez, speak¬ 
ing in that tongue. 

“I talked with him,” replied Breen, 
who spoke Spanish like a Mexican. 

“And he denied everything?” said Lee 
Duck. 

“Yes.” 

“What do you believe?” asked Gomez 
heavily. He had eaten too much and the 
heat made him drowsy. 

“I don’t believe Maxwell had any hand 
in the deal.” 

“If not—who did?” asked the China¬ 
man softly. “The hijackers did not 
get them. I have a way of finding 
out.” 

“Find out who they are, and we will 
kill them,” grunted Gomez. 

The Chinaman smiled blandly. 

“My information does not cover per¬ 
sons—only conditions. The man who 
told me would be in a position to know if 
the hijackers got the diamonds. They did 
not.” 

Silent pricked up his ears at the word 
diamonds. The Chinaman had used the 
English word instead of the Spanish, and 
had also used hijackers, because there is 
no Spanish equivalent. 

“What did Maxwell say?” asked 
Gomez. 

“That the loss will ruin him.” 

“That is probably true,” said Lee 
Duck. 

“And that perhaps Wong Kee never 
sent them across,” added Breen. “But 
Wong Kee told me he did. He gave them 
to Harper.” 
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“Did he send for Harper?” queried the 
Chinaman. 

Breen shrugged his shoulders. 

“If he did,” said the Chinaman, 
“Maxwell would possibly know why.” 

“You mean he’d kill Harper and get 
the diamonds?” asked Breen. 

“Harper is dead and the diamonds are 
gone. Wong Kee is dead, and the hi¬ 
jackers did not get the diamonds.” 

“Bring Maxwell here and we will get 
the truth,” said Gomez. “There is a 
matter of many thousands to clear up.” 

“I can’t believe that Maxwell would 
take them,” said Breen. “He’s always 
played square with us. His money paid 
for the bulk of those stones.” 

“Half,” corrected the China m an. 

“Breen seeks to protect Maxwell,” 
grinned Gomez. “It is said that he is to 
marry Maxwell’s daughter.” 

“You damn’ greaser!” snapped Breen 
in English. 

The cowboys laughed and Gomez 
swelled visibly. He understood the word 
greaser very well, and any English pro¬ 
fanity. But Breen did not fear Gomez. 
Sometimes he wished for a chance to kill 
him. The big bandit was becoming a 
nuisance in many ways. Breen wanted to 
boss Gomez Springs, without any inter¬ 
ference. 

“Nothing can be gained by quarreling,” 
said the Chinaman softly. “This is the 
first reverse we have suffered.” 

“It was our first big chance,” re¬ 
minded Breen angrily. “The rest of the 
deals were small compared with this— 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of dia¬ 
monds.” 

“A hundred thousand in the States,” 
said the Chinaman. “You say that this 
deal will ruin Maxwell?” 

“He mortgaged his rancho to the hilt. 
He had no ready cash.” 

“Perhaps he can sell what he owns and 
pay up the mortgage.” 

“And have nothing left.” 

“It is of little interest to me,” growled 
Gomez. “If Maxwell is to lose what 
he owns, and if he has played false 
with us—there are many of his fat cattle 


in the hills, and a market in Mexico.” 

“Damn’ cow thief,” grunted Breen. 
“Penny ante bandit. He ought to be 
picking pockets in a small town.” 

“Speak Spanish,” ordered Gomez. 

“You spoke to me of a red headed cow¬ 
boy—the one who shot Joe Pico in 
Sicomoro,” reminded the Chinaman. 

Breen spat savagely into the fire. 

“He is still there. As far as the shoot¬ 
ing of Joe Pico was—” 

“I understand that,” interrupted Lee 
Duck. “I merely meant to say that the 
redhead found the body of Dell Harper. 
Did you ever stop to consider that he 
might have stolen the diamonds?” 

“That’s worth thinking about,” said 
Breen quickly. “I never figured him in on 
this. We’ll have to find out what he 
knows about it.” 

“Bring him down here to me, and I’ll 
make him tell what he knows,” said 
Gomez. “I can make him talk. Were 
you not across the line the day Harper 
was killed?” 

Breen turned his head and eyed Gomez 
angrily. 

“You don’t mean to connect me with 
the killing, do you?” 

Gomez shrugged his shoulders. 

“Some day,” said Breen coldly, “there’s 
going to be a lot of rotten Spanish spoken 
in hell—and you’ll speak it, Gomez.” 

“Say that in Spanish,” said Gomez. 

“It’s the same in any language,” 
growled Breen. 

Silent hunched against the wall, won¬ 
dering what all the conversation was 
about. He did not understand a word of 
Spanish. It was the same with Mahan, 
Berg and Eddy. Kelsey understood 
Spanish, and after the conference broke 
up and the three principals had gone 
back to Gomez Springs, he told them the 
gist of the conversation. 

“THIS CHINK named Wong 
Kee sent the diamonds across 
the line by Dell Harper, and 
somebody killed Harper. Wong 
Kee was the smart one of the gang. He 
never told anybody how he sent the stuff. 
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That’s how there wasn’t any chance for 
one of the gang to doublecross the rest. 
Wong Kee was paid a commission on the 
value of the stuff, so he didn’t have 
no interest, except to get it across 
safely. 

“They think Maxwell got the dia¬ 
monds. Anyway, Gomez and the chink 
feel that way. I guess Breen is doubtful 
about it. They’ve got their eye on that 
red headed waddy who shot Joe Pico. He 
was the one who found Harper, and they 
think he pinched the diamonds off 
Harper’s body. God help him if Lobo 
Gomez ever gets him down here. I’d 
hate to have that big brute lay out a 
torture for me.” 

“What Was that bunch of diamonds 
worth?” asked Silent. 

“I guess it cost them about fifty thou¬ 
sand, and that’s only about half what the 
bunch would be worth across the line. 
Even at that, it wouldn’t make a very 
big package.” 

“Fifty thousand,” repeated Silent. 
“That’s money.” 

“Gomez wants to raid the Maxwell 
rancho,” laughed Kelsey. “That’ll be 
our job, I suppose. I don’t mind rustlin’ 
cows. You don’t run foul of the govern¬ 
ment, runnin’ cattle. I’ve never hankered 
for a look at the inside of a Federal 
prison.” 

“Suppose they do smuggle a bunch of 
diamonds across the line,” said Silent. 
“Who sells ’em?” 

“Oh, they’ve got an agent. Didn’t you 
ever meet Sohmes? No, I guess he ain’t 
been down here since you came. He sells 
’em in Los and Frisco. There’s plenty 
market for sparklers. I’d like to have a 
chance to hijack a bunch of ’em.” 

“You better keep that talk to yourself,” 
advised Mahan. 

“I’m not scared of Breen and Gomez. 
This is a game of dog eat dog down here 
anyway. Some day the Mexican govern¬ 
ment will fall in on us and line us all up 
against a blank wall. The newspapers in 
the States are all talkin’ too much about 
this part of the country. There’ll be one 
grand cleanin’ some day, just for the 


moral effect. I’ve been here for two 
years, you must remember.” 

“Have you been with Breen all that 
time?” asked Silent. 

“Nope. I’ve been with Breen over a 
year. Some day they’ll get him. He 
worked the smugglin’ game alone for a 
long time, but a man doublecrossed him 
one day and broke him. The man 
worked the north end of the deal, and he 
shore cleaned Mr. Breen to the queen’s 
taste. But Breen made another stake and 
joined in with Gomez and the chink. 
They threw in with Maxwell and every¬ 
thin’ went fine, until this diamond deal.” 

“Do you ever go across the line?” 
asked Silent. 

“Not a chance,” grinned Kelsey. 
“They’d grab me in a minute. Campbell 
knows I’m down here. I’ll bet he’s got 
the deadwood on every one of us.” 

“I went across with Breen,” said 
Silent. “We went to Sicomoro, and we 
saw the sheriff. In fact, Breen talked 
with him.” 

“He’s got nothin’ on Breen except 
suspicions. Mebbe he don't know who 
you are, Slade. You’re lucky if he 
don’t.” 

“I’m not goin’ back. I’ll take a chance 
down here.” 

“It’s all right for a while,” said Mahan, 
“but you stay down here a year or so 
and you’ll want to go back. I’ve got a 
girl in San Berdoo.” 

“Daughter?” asked Silent. 

“No, thank God. I never stayed still 
long enough to get married.” 

“I’d like to go back,” sighed Eddy. 
“I’ve got a sister in Phoenix.” 

“Aw, shut up,” said Berg angrily. 
“Whinin’ about home. Why didn’t you 
think of it before? You’ve made your 
own bed, so lay on it. You’re free, at 
least. I don’t want to spend my life down 
here either, but it’s a damn’ sight better 
than lookin’ through the bars.” 

“Berg’s right,” declared Silent. “We’re 
danged well off, if we only know it. But I 
wish I could hablar Espanol.” 

“You’ll get it,” said Kelsey. “Get you 
a girl who talks it. That’s how I learned.” 
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B RICK had been just a little worried 
since he had overheard the conver¬ 
sation between Maxwell and Breen. 
He did not trust Breen for a minute. 
Under the circumstances, the Rancho del 
Rosa had no protection from a raid, and 
Brick did not dare tell the other boys 
what he knew. Brick was sure that Marie 
did not know her father was in partner¬ 
ship with Jim Breen. 

In fact, Brick had had little oppor¬ 
tunity to talk with Marie since he came 
to work for Maxwell. He knew that 
Maxwell was worried. He had no way of 
hearing how things were going down 
across the line, and there was the dreadful 
uncertainty of what Breen, Lee Duck and 
Lobo Gomez might decide to do. 

Maxwell gave Slim orders to have the 
boys move all the cattle off the south end 
of the range and throw them on the north 
side. Brick knew he was afraid of having 
them stolen across the line. The boys dis¬ 
cussed this phase of it, deciding that 
Maxwell had some intimation of a raid. 
They rather welcomed a chance for 
action. 

Brick kept away from Sicomoro. He 
did not want trouble with the Pico gang. 
While they were moving the cattle, Brick 
met Berry and Mitchell, the Border 
patrolmen, and Berry wanted to know if 
they were rounding up the cattle for ship¬ 
ment. Brick told him what their orders 
were, and Berry was interested. 

“I guess I better have a talk with Max¬ 
well,” he said. “Bob is so square, he 
would not squeal on anybody. If he’s got 
w ind of a raid on his cattle, I want the 
dope on it and so does Campbell. There’s 
men down there we’d like to catch across 
the Border, Davidson.” 

“I s’pose that’s right,” smiled Brick. 
“There’s a lot of wanted men down 
there,” said Mitchell. 

“Sort of a refuge, eh?” 

“Campbell has a bunch spotted down 
there. Their combined rewards would 
make a nice stake for somebody. Camp¬ 


bell was tellin’ me yesterday about one 
feller. He’s dead sure it’s the right man. 
This feller was under sentence of death 
away up in Montana, but he got away. 
Name’s Slade. Campbell got the re¬ 
ward notice through the regular chan¬ 
nels, I guess. There wasn’t any picture, 
but the description sure fits the feller who 
was in Sicomoro a few days ago with Jim 
Breen. Campbell didn’t think about it 
at the time. Mebbe he’s wrong, but he 
don’t think so.” 

Brick’s eyes hardened. It seemed as 
though Mitchell was telling all this for his 
special benefit. But before he finished, 
Brick realized that the telling was either 
merely a coincidence, or Berry and 
Mitchell were clever actors. 

“I suppose they come quite a ways,” 
said Brick. 

“That’s the longest trip I’ve heard 
about,” laughed Mitchell. “He’s worth 
five thousand dollars, dead or alive. 
Campbell is sure kickin’ himself for over¬ 
lookin’ the chance.” 

Brick wondered how he could get word 
to Silent, warning him to keep across the 
line. If he and Johnny went to Gomez 
Springs they might see Silent, but Brick 
knew he would be throwing himself wide 
open to a lot of trouble if Breen saw him 
down there. Brick could see plenty of 
trouble ahead, without hunting for it. 

That afternoon Maxwell came to Brick 
and asked him to drive a team to Sico¬ 
moro. He told Brick that some company 
was coming on the stage and that he was 
to bfing them back to the rancho. Slim 
hitched the team to a two seated buggy, 
and then Brick found that Marie was 
going with him. She climbed on the seat 
beside him, and they drove away from the 
ranch. 

“I haven’t had much chance to talk 
with you,” she said, after they left the 
rancho. “Dad isn’t feeling well, and he 
seems to want me with him most of the 
time. Do you like it here?” 

“Yes’m, I like it fine. Your dad is a 
good man to work for.” 

“Dad is fine. I guess everybody likes 
him. Do you like the’boys? I’ve noticed 
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that you and Johnny Snow are together 
most of the time.” 

"I like Johnny fine,” smiled Brick. 
"He’s a nice, clean kid.” 

“He is a nice boy.” 

“Yeah,” thoughtfully. “He’s better 
than the average. Miss Maxwell.” 

“Why don’t you call me Marie? 
Everybody else does.” 

“I’d like to. I’m used to callin’ folks 
by their first name. Nobody ever calls 
me anything but Brick—unless they’re 
sore at me. And that happens a lot. I 
reckon I’m a regular trouble hunter. 
That’s my red hair, I s’pose.” 

“Your hair is red,” laughed Marie. 

“Y’betcha. No half way stuff with me. 
I started out to have red hair and I made 
good. Nothin’ auburn about my head, 
and I’ll count freckles with any livin’ 
human. They don’t show so much down 
here on account of this tan, but you give 
me a few months of winter weather, and 
I’ll blossom out with the finest bunch of 
freckles you ever saw.” 

“And you have the bluest eyes I have 
ever seen, Brick.” 

“That’s my sunny disposition,” 
laughed Brick. “I’m good hearted, too.” 

“I believe you are.” 

“Cinch. You ain’t seen our friend 
Breen lately, have you?” 

Marie’s eyes clouded for a moment. 

“Why mention him?” she asked. 

“I dunno. Every time I think of him, I 
think of the day he had you by the wrist. 
Don’t never let him get you where you 
ain’t got protection.” 

“Why do you say that. Brick?” 

“Because he ain’t to be trusted, that’s 
why.” 

“He and dad are old friends.” 

“That won’t make no difference to Jim 
Breen.” 

“What do you know about Jim 
Breen?” 

Brick shut his jaw tightly. He did not 
want to tell her what he knew about 
Breen. She repeated her question. 

“I can’t tell you, Marie. You try bein’ 
afraid of him, that’s all.” 

Marie did not question him further, but 


turned the conversation into other chan¬ 
nels. They tied the team in front of a 
store, and Marie did a little shopping 
while they waited for the stage. Brick 
did not get far away from her. lie saw 
the Abelardo brothers in town, and also 
Campbell, the sheriff. Brick would have 
liked to see that reward notice for Silent 
Slade. He wondered if Harp Harris’ 
name was on it as sheriff of Sun Dog. 

MARIE and Brick were stand¬ 
ing in front of the store when 
the stage came in. The tired 
horses halted in front of the 
little post office, and the driver assisted 
the lone passenger to alight. It was a girl 
about the same size as Marie, and they 
embraced each other joyously. 

Brick stayed near the buggy until after 
they had greeted each other, and then 
went over to the stage to get the baggage. 

“Brick,” said Marie softly, “I want you 
to meet Miss McKee.” 

Brick turned so quickly that he almost 
fell down. Juanita McKee was staring at 
him, as though he were a ghost. Brick 
took a deep breath. 

“Pleased to meetcha. Miss McKee,” 
he said huskily. 

“Well,” Juanita swallowed thickly, 
forcing a smile, “thank you.” 

Marie did not appear to notice anything 
wrong, but went on chattering while 
Brick went to get the bags. He placed 
them in the buggy and was adjusting the 
harness when the two girls climbed in. 
Brick wondered what irony of fate ever 
sent Juanita McKee down into that 
country. Marie explained as they drove 
away. 

“Juanita and I went to school to¬ 
gether,” she said. “We have always 
corresponded since that time, and I 
wanted her to come down and visit with 
me.” 

“That’s great,” said Brick foolishly, 
but he did not look around. 

The two girls chattered all the way out 
to the rancho. Maxwell had never met 
Juanita, but he gave her a friendly wel¬ 
come. 
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“Gee, she’s a good looker,” exclaimed 
Johnny Snow, as he helped Brick unhitch 
the team. “Where’s she from?” 

“Marie didn’t say.” 

“I s’pose she’s engaged to some feller. 
That’s always my luck. The next time 
they pull off a dance in Sicomoro, let’s me 
and you take the two girls.” 

Brick smiled thinly. 

“You don’t exactly hate girls, do you, 
Brick?” asked Johnny. 

“Why?” 

“Don’t a pretty face get you en¬ 
thused?” 

“No-o-o, I can’t say it does.” 

“Uh-huh. Well, everybody to their 
tastes. What’s her name?” 

“McKee.” 

“Thasso? I wonder if she’s any rela¬ 
tion to Scotty McKee, who used to own 
the One Oak cantina in Sicomoro?” 

“Might be.” 

“Well, you’re sure interested, cowboy. 
When do we go down to Gomez Springs?” 

“I don’t know, Johnny.” 

“You say when.” 

Later in the evening, Brick encountered 
Juanita on the back veranda of the 
ranch house. 

“I’ve been trying to get a word alone 
with you,” she said. “How in the world 
do you happen to be here?” 

“It just happened,” smiled Brick. 
“I’ve been here quite a little while, 
Juanita. It shore was a shock to see you.” 

“It was a shock to me,” she said seri¬ 
ously. “Nobody in Marlin City knows 
where you are. Harp Harris is the 
sheriff now.” 

“And it was Harp who—you knew 
there was a reward for Silent?” 

She nodded slowly. 

“They are posted ’all over the country 
up there. The county commissioners got 
them out. There seemed to be some 
hitch about appointing Harp. I saw his 
wife before I left. She said she’d be will¬ 
ing for Harp to remain a deputy, if you 
could only come back. And Soapy Cas¬ 
well came out to see me. He thinks a lot 
of you and Silent. When Marie wrote 
me to come and make her a visit, I 


couldn’t refuse. I wanted to get away 
from up there.” 

“I suppose they don’t think much of 
me in Sun Dog.” 

“I’m afraid not. Brick. The prosecut¬ 
ing attorney wanted to arrest you. He 
didn’t know you had left there. I suppose 
the people are about evenly divided in 
their feelings. Mrs. Wesson says that 
you did just the right thing. She’s a good 
soul.” 

“The best in the world, Juanita.” 

“Have you ever heard from Silent?” 

“No,” said Brick honestly. “I have 
never heard a word from him.” 

Juanita sighed deeply. 

“I’ve wondered where he is. You never 
thought he was guilty, did you?” 

“I turned him loose, didn’t I?” 

“Would you have turned him loose if 
he had been guilty?” 

“I don’t know. Your father was dead. 
Nothin’ could ever bring him back again, 
and Silent was my best friend. What is 
duty anyway? Is the link of friendship so 
weak that a man made duty can break 
it? I violated my oath of office; sacri¬ 
ficed my standin’ with honest men. But 
what of it? I’m the loser—if there’s any 
•loss. The people will soon forget it; but 
if I had gone ahead with my duty— 
would I have ever forgotten it? That’s 
my argument, Juanita.” 

“I know how you feel, and I’ve wanted 
to thank you. Do these people know 
where you are from?” 

“Not exactly. I don’t want them to 
know because—well, I’ve got a chance to 
work out somethin’ down here. I can’t 
explain it to you.” 

“That’s all right, Brick. I’ll have to go 
back now, or Marie will be looking for 
me.” 

As Brick started back for the bunk- 
house he met a Yaqui Indian who had 
slipped like a shadow into the patio, his 
bare feet making no sound on the old 
flags. 

“Senor Maxwell,” he said in a soft 
voice. “A carta.” 

“What kind of a cart?” asked Brick. 

The Yaqui exhibited a sealed envelope. 
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“Oh, yeah—a carta. That must mean 
letter.” 

“SI, senor.” 

Brick indicated the doorway. 

“You’ll find him in there.” 

“ Gracias, senor." 

BRICK went on to the bunk- 
house, where he found Johnny 
Snow putting strings on an old 
guitar. He grinned widely. 

“Goin’ to serenade the girls,” he said, 
chuckling to himself. “The rest of the 
bunch headed for Sicomoro.” 

Brick nodded and sprawled on his bunk 
to smoke a cigaret. 

“An Injun just brought a carta to Max¬ 
well,” he said. Johnny laughed softly, as 
he tested a string. 

“Talkin’ Espahol already, eh? What 
was he, a Yaqui?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Brought a letter to the old man, eh? 
You never heard me play ‘La Paloma’, 
didja? I can sure make you hear the 
doves. That’s my only tune. Slim 
taught me how to play that one. He’s a 
dinger on a guitar—plays like a Mexican.” 

Johnny managed to tune it, but his 
efforts were far from musical. He gave 
up in disgust and they played two handed 
seven up instead. Brick had been in the 
bunkhouse about an hour when Marie 
came to the door, knocking timidly. 

“I was afraid you might be in bed,” she 
said, when Brick opened the door. She 
glanced around the room. Johnny 
grinned and laid down his cards. 

“Where are the rest of the boys?” she 
asked. 

“They went to town,” replied Johnny. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps I’m foolish, 
but—a Yaqui brought dad a note to¬ 
night. He put on his riding clothes and 
went away without telling me where he 
was going, but I found the note on the 
floor in his room.” 

She handed Brick the note, which 
read: 

Come down here at once. This is important. 

—BREEN 


“Gone down to Gomez Springs,” said 
Johnny. “Why, that’s all right.” 

“Mebbe,” said Brick shortly. “Mebbetj. 
not, too.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Marie 
nervously. “Something is worrying dad 
all the time—and he took his gun. It 
always hangs in a belt near the head of his 
bed, but it is gone.” 

“Well,” said Brick slowly, “me and 
Johnny will go down to Gomez Springs 
and see what we can see, Marie. I hope 
everythin’ is all right.” 

“But you don’t think it is, Brick.” 

“Well, don’t you worry about him. 
Johnny, get your gun.” 

“Is that supposed to be funny?” 
asked Johnny. 

“I hope it will be somethin’ to laugh 
at.” 

He turned to Marie. 

“You go to bed and don’t worry. 
Lock every darned door tight, and don’t 
come outside until we tell you it’s us.” 

“What’s the idea?” queried Johnny 
quickly. 

“Just my idea of humor. C’mon, 
Sancho Panza.” 

“That sounds like a Spanish cuss 
word,” said Johnny, as they trotted back 
to the stable. 

“It ain’t,” laughed Brick. “Sancho 
Panza was the silent partner of a feller 
named Don Quixote, who went out to 
spear a windmill.” 

“Is that what you’re goin’ to do?” 

“Somethin’ like that, I reckon. Better 
pick a runnin’ bronc, ’cause we might 
want to come north pretty danged fast.” 

“Don’t tell me about that. Didn’t me 
and Slim rescue a Dutchman?” 

They saddled swiftly and rode away 
from the rancho. The road from Sico¬ 
moro to Gomez Springs ran past the 
Rancho del Rosa. They headed due 
south at a swift gallop. Only a couple of 
monuments, invisible at night, marked 
the boundary line, but Johnny told Brick 
when they were out of the States. 

They slowed down, but talked little. 
They did not meet any one in that three 
mile ride from the Border. Johnny 
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knew the town very well, and Brick ex¬ 
plained that they had better leave their 
horses in a secluded spot, but where they 
could get at them fairly quick in case of 
emergency. 

Johnny led the way and they tied their 
horses well off the main street, but not 
over a long block from the big cantina and 
gambling house. They sauntered easily 
around to the main street, which was not 
over two blocks long. No one paid any 
attention to them. 

They crossed the street and approached 
the big cantina. There were no curtains 
on the dirty windows. Men were going 
in and out of the place, and other men 
lounged around the entrance, all convers¬ 
ing in Spanish. Brick and Johnny, their 
sombreros drawn low over their faces, 
loitered at a window long enough to 
see Bob Maxwell and Jim Breen at the 
bar. 

While the two cowboys were watching, 
the two men left the bar and crossed the 
room to a stairway at the left. 

“Gone up to a room,” grunted Brick. 
“I wish I had a chance to hear what was 
said?”* 

“Let me get some of this straight,” 
whispered Johnny. “What’s all the fuss 
about the the old man cornin’ down here? 
What’s the danger?” 

Brick motioned for him to follow, and 
they circled the rear of the building. It 
was dark around there, but Brick found 
that there was an outside stairway which 
led to a rear door on the second story. It 
was a temptation for Brick to sneak up 
that stairway, but he decided to stay 
where he was and play safe for a 
while. 

“Here’s the old man’s horse,” whispered 
Johnny. It was tied to an old fence near 
the rear door. 

They moved ahead to where they could 
look down an alley to the main street, but 
came back to the rear of the cantina 
again. They sat down against the 
corner of the adjoining building and Brick 
told Johnny what he knew about Bob 
Maxwell; and about the missing dia¬ 
monds. 


“Didja ever see such hair on a dog!” 
snorted Johnny. “How much of that 
didja hear from the ladder the other 
night?” 

“Enough to make me afraid of what 
might happen to Maxwell.” 

“I’ll be a liar,” breathed Johnny. “The 
old man a smuggler.” 

“Sh-h-h!” whispered Brick. 

Some one had opened the upper door¬ 
way and the hinges creaked. Some one 
was whispering. Came the soft shuffle of 
feet on the stairway, the grunt of some 
one carrying a heavy burden, the creak 
of the stairs. 

“That last drink shore got him,” said 
a voice softly. 

“Shut up,” warned a voice. “Are you 
sure there’s a rope on his saddle?” 

“Hold up his feet. Where’s that 
damn’ horse?” 

A man laughed breathlessly. Brick and 
Johnny froze against the side of the build¬ 
ing. They were not over thirty feet from 
the horse. 

“Whoa,” grunted a voice. “Somebody 
hold that horse, will you?” 

A rope hissed and subdued conversa¬ 
tion followed for several moments. 

“That’s good. He won’t come off. You 
stay here, Berg, while we get the rest of 
the horses.” 

“He’s too drunk,” said another. “Oh, 
well, you’re the boss.” 

Three men passed within six feet of 
Brick and Johnny. They could see 
their dark bulk against the light from 
the street as they went down the 
alley. 

Brick squeezed Johnny’s arm as a 
signal to stay where he was, and got 
cautiously to his feet. As noiselessly as 
possible he stepped across the alley. He 
bumped into the wall, swore huskily, and 
came stumbling around the corner. There 
was no attempt to go silently now. Brick 
was playing drunk in the dark. 

“Que es?” asked Berg, as Brick stag¬ 
gered toward him. 

“Buenos noches,” said Brick thickly. 
It was the one greeting he remembered 
just then. 
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“Go on back, you drunken bum,” grunt of surprise, then Brick’s voice, 
growled Berg. “Vamos.” speaking softly— 

There was the sound of a blow, a “Johnny? All set, kid.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Powder and Rum 

By ARTHUR WOODWARD 


I N THE days when every man had a 
horn of powder hanging from the peg 
beside his flintlock, the black grains 
of the “Devil’s dust” had more than one 
use besides that for which it was originally 
intended. 

At that time, powder making was not as 
complicated as it is now, and the common 
explosive used in muskets and rifles con¬ 
tained quite a bit of sulphur. Conse¬ 
quently, in times of sickness, as at Valley 
Forge for example, in 1778, in the spring 
after the long, hard winter, when the huts 
in which the men had been quartered 
needed fumigation, the order was given: 

“Officers are to see that the mud plas¬ 
tering around the Hutts to be removed 
and every other method taken to render 
them as airy as possible. They will also 
have the powder of a Musquet Cartridge 
burnt in each Hutt dayly to purify the 
Air, or a little Tar if it can be procured. 
The Commissary of military Stores will 
provide blank Cartridges for this pur¬ 
pose.” 

On the other hand, men going into bat¬ 
tle sometimes, as at the Lower Fort in the 
Schoharie country when the Tories and 
Indians were attacking, were given rum 


sweetened with gunpowder to divest them 
of fear. This was a common beverage in 
former times when hostile armies were 
about to conflict. The liquor was 
thought to embolden, while the powder 
maddened the warrior; and judging from 
the words of the woman who passed this 
drink around, some of the boys were badly 
in need of a bracer. She further observes, 
“When the glass was presented to the 
soldiers at the pickets, the hands of some 
trembled so as scarcely to hold it.” 

At other times, gunpowder mixed with 
water made a fine war paint, or a make¬ 
shift for ink. 

As a condiment it was not to be ig¬ 
nored. Men frequently used it in place of 
salt. This practise continued until com¬ 
paratively recent times. I can well re¬ 
member my grandfather who served cn 
the plains stating that the best piece of 
meat he ever ate was one he had in his 
haversack where loose powder had fallen. 

Then too there is the tale to the effect 
that on the Frontier, when men were bit¬ 
ten by rattlesnakes, the heroic measure 
of applying gunpowder and a match to 
the wound after it had been cut to bleed 
freely, was often adopted. 




The Education 

°f 

Captain Sutherland 

By ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 



T HE STORY seems very un¬ 
reasonable, but its truth is be¬ 
yond question. I had part of it 
from Bouverie, the then Ameri¬ 
can consul at Bahia, and part from 
Captain Smithers of the Tonquin, who 
was then third mate on Sutherland’s ship. 
The whole affair is principally interesting 
in showing that different men must be 
handled in different ways, and that 
qualities required for command in one 
branch of a profession may be totally 


useless in another. Which some men 
never learn. 

You must understand first of all that 
between the merchant service and the 
Navy there exists a deep and undying 
feud. Naval men regard merchant men 
with something of the same lofty scorn 
that a soldier regards a civilian; while 
merchant men regard Naval men with a 
contempt that goes beyond speech. It is 
the firm belief of every merchant seaman 
that the Navy contains no sailors, and 
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it was this fixed belief that almost caused 
every master mariner afloat to perish 
with apoplexy when, during the late war, 
he discovered the Government had placed 
each port under a Naval officer to whom 
he must go for orders, advices and per¬ 
missions. This was an insult the mer¬ 
chant service has never forgotten, equiva¬ 
lent to making a man a public laughing 
stock. 

That was the way Timmins felt about it 
when he heard that Sutherland was going 
as master of the Camden Hall, and when 
he further learned that Sutherland had 
been a Naval man. Timmins was five 
feet seven inches tall, built like a barrel, 
gray eyed, iron jawed and sandy haired. 
He was also forty years old and had been 
at sea twenty-five years. He was a per¬ 
fect mate, as perfect a mate as he would 
have been a failure as master. He knew 
this and was generally content to accept 
the fact that he would end as a mate, but 
he liked to have captains over him whom 
he could respect and with whom he could 
feel comfortable. If such were not forth¬ 
coming, Timmins allowed the world to 
know his feelings and, as his feelings were, 
so he acted. One or two masters of whom 
he did not approve had already had 
themselves transferred to other vessels. 
They would have transferred Timmins 
himself but for the fact that the line’s 
general manager and the big mate had 
sailed together years before, and Timmins 
had served the company so long it was 
accepted that he was a fixture. 

“Think of it,” he said to the second 
mate, one Barton. “A damned Naval 
man! Annapolis first, then nose wiper on 
a cruiser. Had charge of a gunboat once, 
I hear. His daddy’s bought into the 
line, so sonny has t’ quit the Navy and 
get a service ticket. One voyage as mate 
he’s made and now it’s a command for 
him. I’ve broken in cubs before for the 
line, but I’m damned if I’ll hold up a 
Navy man. Annapolis! We’ll show him 
what a ship is.” 

Sutherland came aboard just before the 
Camden Hall sailed for South America, 
and according to Smithers, then the 


young third mate, the new skipper was a 
nice looking guy. 

“About five foot ten, I’d say. Wasn’t 
much older’n me, twenty-eight or nine, 
I guess, and he had a voice like a girl’s 
almost, soft and drawling. Didn’t look 
as if he could stand much. Pink faced 
and all dressed up. Gloves, lavender tie 
and handkerchief, tan button shoes. We 
had half the shipping in port giving us the 
laugh. Fine thing, wasn’t it? Naval man 
trying t’ run a freighter! You ought to 
have heard Timmins carry on.” 

TIMMINS met the new ar¬ 
rival at the head of the gang¬ 
way. The mate was in a gray 
flannel shirt, all sweat stained, 
with the sleeves rolled up. He had a 
dirty, white topped cap stuck over one 
ear and his old serge pants looked fit for 
the junk heap. He put his great hands 
on his hips so that his hairy, tattooed 
arms bulged out, squinted up at the 
younger man and chewed steadily on his 
quid, the tobacco juice running down his 
chin. 

“Well?” he said. “An’ where in hell 
did you spring from?” 

“I’m Captain Sutherland,” remarked 
the other pleasantly. “I suppose the 
office informed you I was coming aboard 
today?” 

“So you’re Captain Sutherland?” was 
all Timmins said. He ran a cold eye up 
and down the new master. “Well, well!” 

And then he did something for which 
any experienced man would have called 
him down for then and there. He spat 
calmly into the scuppers, turned away 
and went forward, leaving the Camden 
Hall’s new master standing there at the 
head of the gangway, a little flushed and 
with slightly nslrrowed eyes. The steward 
came forward with a trace of a grin, in¬ 
troduced himself and showed the captain 
to his room before going down on the 
dock to gather the baggage. Thus that 
incident passed. 

The first meal in the saloon together 
was a funny affair. The new master sat 
at the head of the table and ate in 
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silence. Timmins ignored him entirely, 
talking to the second mate or the chief 
engineer and eating noisily as always. 
The others were in a quandary for a while, 
waiting to see how the skipper took it, 
but as he showed no signs of attempting 
to check the mate it was not long before 
every one else ignored him too. The 
second mate in particular, an admirer, 
even a toady of the mate, took special 
pains to show that as far as he was con¬ 
cerned the real master of the Camden HaU 
was Mr. Timmins, who was not a Navy 
sailor either. The skipper’s cheeks went 
a bit red when this subtle remark was 
made, but still he said nothing. 

“Ain’t even got th’ guts t’ squawk,” 
announced Timmins disgustedly some 
time later. “Where he comes from if a 
man gets hardboiled all he has t’ do is t’ 
trot out the guard or something and clap 
him in irons. He’s got all sorts of help 
behind him, the whole United States! He 
can sit in a chair and send a man up for 
a few months ’ard labor, easy as winking. 
Well, freighters ain’t run that way, an’ 
you don’t learn how by going to 
Annapolis. We’ll have him trotting 
back to his gunboat once this trip’s 
over.” 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Tim¬ 
mins put his whole heart and soul into 
being disagreeable during the run down 
to the Canal. He never spoke to the 
captain unless he was absolutely com¬ 
pelled, and when he did it was merely a 
growl that slipped from one corner of his 
mouth. He handled the ship as he 
pleased, and when it came to deciding 
upon courses and such he acted as if the 
new master were entirely ignorant of 
navigation. The rest of the officers quite 
naturally began to regard the skipper as 
a joke. They might have stood off as 
neutrals and watched with some enjoy¬ 
ment while the mate and Sutherland 
battled it out, but firm set in their craw 
was that objectionable and insulting 
fact that they were commanded by a 
Naval man, and they took no pains to 
hide their resentment. 

It got so bad that even the steward was 


heard to speak sharply when the captain 
asked him something, and this elicited a 
protest from the chief engineer, who was 
callous enough normally to suit even 
Timmins. 

“What of it?” said Timmins. “Am I 
supposed t’ trot around with diapers for 
every midshipman I runs across? If he 
can’t handle a steward he deserves all he 
gets and it’s a cinch he’ll never handle 
a freighter. Don’t get it in your head th’ 
steward’s a-going t’ get fresh with any one 
else. If he opens his gap round me I’ll 
bust him!” 

In the meantime Sutherland was keep¬ 
ing quiet. After the first day or so he 
ceased to redden whenever he was of¬ 
fended. He seemed to settle into a sort of 
shell, to withdraw himself mentally from 
all the ship. He spoke seldom unless 
first addressed. He gave no orders. He 
made no suggestions, no protests at first. 
Each morning he appeared on the bridge 
during the mate’s watch, neatly dressed 
in a new uniform. He would walk up and 
down, smoke his pipe and ignore the cold 
eye of Mr. Timmins. 

He seemed to make it a point to eat in 
the saloon at exactly the same time as the 
mate, a fact which irritated Mr. Timmins 
more than he would admit, as he had 
expected the new master to order his 
meals sent to his room after one or two of 
the saloon sessions. As it was, Sutherland 
sat through everything. 

“He knows he’s ballast aboard here,” 
Timmins declared one day. “He knows 
if it wasn’t for his daddy he’d be fourth 
mate of a coast boat, slinging a suji swab. 
He’s got enough sense t’ keep quiet any¬ 
way. I’ll give ten t’ one he quits at 
Para and catches the first boat home.” 

It became quite the thing after that to 
make bets as to how long the new skipper 
would stick it out. And then, the day the 
Camden Hall passed through the Canal, 
the ship was electrified by the news that 
Sutherland had sent for Timmins, had 
actually told the steward to please ask 
Mr. Timmins to step up to his room. 

Timmins himself was grim and scornful. 

“Wants t’ drop off at Colon maybe. 
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Or maybe he’s sick. I’ve a notion t’ send 
th’ steward back with castor oil.” 

TIMMINS did not do that. 
In the first place he was curious 
to hear what Sutherland had to 
say. And, although he would 
never in the world have admitted it, he 
had enough innate respect for any man 
who wore the four gold bands, no matter 
what he was, to accede to a request that 
apparently would not make it appear that 
he was softening. So he went up to the 
bridge, chewing his quid. He lounged in 
the doorway of the captain’s room, his 
thumbs in his belt, his eyes somber and 
slightly amused. He said nothing. 

Sutherland was reading a book, accord¬ 
ing to Smithers, who was on watch at the 
time and craning his head over the upper 
bridge rail to see and hear what was 
toward. The captain had his legs cocked 
up on his desk, his swivel chair tilted 
back, the book in his hands and his pipe 
between his teeth. He was, as always, 
fully dressed, a fact upon which Timmins 
had often commented with considerable 
force as being an attempt on the part of 
a Naval man to show up real sailors who 
had to work, and therefore had to wear 
dungarees. 

When Timmins appeared Sutherland 
removed his feet from the desk, sat up¬ 
right in his chair and laid down his book. 

“Won’t you come in, Mr. Timmins?” 
he said, very quietly. Timmins turned 
his head and spat far and accurately over 
the rail. 

“I’m chewing,” he said, just as if he had 
all his life made it a point never to enter 
a cabin when so engaged. 

Sutherland nodded, and taking his pipe 
from his mouth began to tap the edge of 
his desk very gently with the stem. 

“I realize you don’t like me, Mr. 
Timmins,” he began. “I understand you 
don’t care for Naval men at all, as I 
understand you resent my being made 
master of this vessel, possibly because it 
checked your own promotion. I don’t 
know. I wish to say, however, that I 
realize a cargo vessel is a vastly different 


craft to handle from, say, a gunboat; 
and bearing this in mind I have tried 
to keep my eyes and ears open in an 
attempt to learn. I do not expect to be 
an efficient master for some time yet, and 
I had anticipated when I first was given 
this ship that I would have to leave mat¬ 
ters very much in charge of my first 
officer. This I have done and I am per¬ 
fectly willing to continue doing so. I 
know you are a very capable man—but 
this nonsense must stop!” 

“Nonsense?” Timmins spat overside 
again and looked grimly severe. 

“This deliberate insulting of myself. 
You must know it is ruining discipline, 
even if you don’t care personally how I 
feel about it. The ship is becoming a 
bear garden. If I had you in the Navy 
I’d know how to deal with you, but I 
admit my helplessness and ignorance in 
this profession. I want to be decent 
about things. I’m willing to meet you 
more than half way. Now can’t we for¬ 
get what’s gone and done and start off 
on a different footing? I can tell you I’ll 
be extremely grateful for your help and 
I promise you that when we get back to 
Sah Francisco I’ll do my best to get you 
a command, if it’s that which is up¬ 
setting you, apart from this Navy stuff.” 

Smithers says he thought Timmins was 
going to burst. His neck swelled. He 
shook like a leaf, and when he spoke his 
voice was so hoarse it sounded like sand¬ 
paper on wood. 

“Me? You’d know how t’ deal with 
me if you ’ad me in the Navy? Me? I 
was running ships afore you got out th’ 
nursery! You ain’t even a good able 
seaman yet! So you’ll get me a command 
will ye? Me?” 

He choked. He turned and walked 
slowly to the rail, spat prodigiously and 
returned to the cabin door. 

“If you want t’ be a sailor I’ll make you 
one. Get them duds off an’ climb inter 
some dungarees. We alius starts off deck 
boys shining brass!” 

Sutherland jumped to his feet then and 
his voice grew slightly hysterical. 

“Damn you, don’t you talk to me like 
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that! I’ll log you! I’ll pay you off! As 
long as I’m master of this ship you’ll 
treat me as such or take the conse¬ 
quences!” 

Timmins laughed and grew abruptly 
easy and insolent. He had caused the 
skipper to lose his temper and for the 
moment at least he dominated him. 

“Consequences?” he jeered. “You log 
me an’ I’ll make you th’ laughing stock 
of th’ coast. Pay me off? Where’ll you 
do that? You couldn’t get another mate 
in any o’ them dago ports, chances are, 
even if th’ consul’d let you ditch me. You 
can’t go home without me. The second’d 
be a flop as mate. You’d likely lose the 
ship or ’ave the finest scramble of a cargo 
stowing you ever saw. Don’t talk foolish, 
son. Be a man! If you take my tip 
you’ll trot off back t’ that gunboat. An¬ 
other thing, don’t keep sending for me. 
I’m busy!” 

It was Sutherland who choked this 
time, but before he could think of a reply 
Timmins stalked away, mad as a wet hen. 
Below in the saloon he let go, stamping 
up and down and swearing. 

“Me? Wishes ’e ’ad me in th’ Navy! 
Th’ pup! Comes aboard an’ don’t scarce 
know port from starboard, an’ I’m sup¬ 
posed t’ say ‘yes, sir’ an’ treat it like it 
was human. Pay me off, will he? Well, 
maybe he can but he’ll know he’s been on 
a ’ard case packet before I’m through. I 
been gentle with ’im so far, jest been 
saying things but keeping the work 
going. We’ll see how he can handle it. 
Me? Wishes ’e ’ad me in th’ Navy so he 
could handle me? Yah! Needs th’whole 
bloomin’ United States behind him be¬ 
fore he can command anything. What 
sort of tripe is that?” 

The ship agreed. And each man felt 
he had been personally insulted. To hell 
with the Navy! 

AN OMINOUS calmness 

brooded over the Camden Hall 

■ Strife as she ploughed her way through 

■ -mizss--! t j ie kj ue wa ters of the Carib¬ 
bean, steamed along the South American 
coast, rounded Trinidad Island and the 


tip of the continent and entered the South 
Atlantic. The mate appeared on the 
bridge exactly at four o’clock, when his 
watch commenced, and disappeared be¬ 
low again when it ended. Report had 
it he spent his off time lying in his bunk, 
reading and chewing, and for at least two 
days he busied himself in the officer’s 
bathroom doing his washing. 

“I been mate fifteen years,” he told the 
chief engineer, “an’ I needs a rest. I been 
holding down me watches and running 
th’ ship besides. Now we’ll let Mister 
Sutherland ’ave a crack.” 

But Mister Sutherland did nothing. 
He appeared each morning for breakfast, 
each noon for dinner, each evening for 
supper, and they were funereal meals. 
The mate ate as stolidly and as silently 
as the master and no one else who was 
present cared to say a word. Between 
meals the skipper paced the lower bridge, 
an empty pipe gripped rigidly between 
his teeth, his uniform immaculate as al¬ 
ways and his hands clasped determinedly 
behind him. More than ever now he 
seemed to withdraw into a shell, to hold 
himself mentally aloof from the rest of 
the vessel, though now there was a hint 
of unbending defiance in his stiff legged 
walk and in the somber smoldering of his 
blue eyes. If he realized he had made a 
bad blunder there was nothing about him 
that could be taken as a sign of admission 
or regret, though several of the officers 
thought he was getting thinner, almost 
strained about the mouth and the jaw. 

The ship was what suffered. It is a 
first mate’s duty not only to serve his 
two daily watches on the bridge, but also 
to parcel out work to the crew, make con¬ 
tinual tours of inspection, see to it that 
running and standing gear is kept sound, 
decks clean, holds ventilated, wells 
sounded, and in port personally to over¬ 
see the proper stowing of the cargo. 

There are other things a mate must do 
as well. Sometimes he is expected to keep 
the ship’s papers in order and, when 
serving under an efficient master, must 
often act as a soothing agent and arrange 
to be around to be sworn at when any- 
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thing goes wrong. In short, a first mate 
is the ship’s husband, and when he de¬ 
cides he has lost interest in his job there 
is bound to be a serious mixup in the 
domestic circle. 

The bosun, coming to the mate for the 
day’s orders, was met with a cold eye and 
a distinct— 

“What th’ hell d’ you want?” 

The second mate told him to go see the 
Old Man. And Smithers, the Third, 
who was very young and cheeky then, 
advised him to follow the example of 
his betters and turn in. This, the bosun 
eventually decided, was the sensible 
course, so after scrupulously washing 
down each morning he left the crew to 
its own devices and retired to his bunk to 
read and smoke and contemplate the 
strangeness of life. The crew brought 
their mattresses on to the forecastle head 
and by ten o’clock each morning the 
Camden Hall had a Sunday-like appear¬ 
ance. The infection spread through the 
vessel. No man did any more than he 
absolutely had to do for his own comfort 
and well being. 

The cooks worked solely because they 
would have heard from a hungry crew if 
they had not. The engine room and fire 
room crowds kept at it somewhat lan¬ 
guidly and there were watches when the 
number of revolutions per minute dropped 
to a level that made even the calloused 
and indifferent engineers ashamed to look 
the piston rods in the face. There was one 
slogan, forward and aft, aloft and below. 
To hell with the Navy! The more the 
men thought about it the more magnifi¬ 
cent a feud it seemed. To hell with the 
Navy! 

And still Captain Sutherland did noth¬ 
ing. He acted in fact as if everything was 
quite normal, or as if he was merely wait¬ 
ing his time. He did once call the second 
mate to him and suggest it might be well 
if the paintwork of the lower bridge bulk¬ 
heads were washed. 

“Oh, you’ll have to see the mate about 
that,” smirked the second. “I ain’t got 
nothing t’ do with th’ men.” 

The captain clamped his teeth upon his 


pipe stem once more and resumed his 
steady pacing. The helmsman was re¬ 
ported to have laughed outright. 

M NOW ACCORDING to Smith¬ 
ers the skipper was not the 
only man aboard who suffered. 
Timmins, for all his reading and 
chewing and apparent resignation to his 
chosen part, was boiling over most of the 
time. Fifteen years now he had run ships 
—ten years on the Camden Hall —and he 
had been a good mate, a first class mate. 
All the coast knew it as well as he knew 
it himself and it was more even than a 
matter of pride with him to have his 
vessel constantly in tip-top condition. 

It was a religion. Crews to him were 
just machines to do ship’s work; individual 
men were to be ranked according to their 
ability to wield a chipping hammer, paint 
brush or oil rag with speed and precision. 
Even the great line was merely something 
that sent aboard rope, canvas, holystones 
and other deck stores, all for the well being 
of the Camden Hall. 

And now here was his beloved vessel 
going all to pieces beneath his eyes. Spots 
of rust appeared on rails and houses after 
the heavy tropical rains. Stains, that 
only holystoning could take out, were left 
in the beautifully white planking, un¬ 
touched by the perfunctory morning wash 
down. Scarcely half the winch and der¬ 
rick gear had been greased and looked 
over. The forepeak needed cleaning out; 
dunnage lay in No. 2; the boats should be 
painted. There were a hundred and one 
things crying for immediate attention, 
and here was Mr. Timmins, the best mate 
on the coast, lying idle in his bunk, chew¬ 
ing and reading good time away be¬ 
cause of a Naval man. 

He might have rested more or less easy 
with the last thought to help him, but for 
the continual sight of the crew, his crew, 
lolling around on their mattresses on the 
forecastle head. Every time he came on 
deck to go to the bridge, he fumed and 
swore beneath his breath. Wait till all 
this nonsense was over! He’d show ’em! 
What did they think this was, a tourist 
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party? It must have been all he could do 
not to capitulate at such moments. 

“Soon as I figure on takin’ a rest th’ 
damned ship goes t’ hell,” he said to 
Smithers, rubbing his great hands up and 
down his thighs as if they itched to get 
hold of something. “Don’t let me find 
you nor that second tryin’ t’ be funny,” 
he added darkly. “I want that chart 
room kep’ decent and everythin’ else up 
there lookin’ right. Otherwise you’ll ’ear 
about it.” He ended with a gloomy, 
“We’ll go inter Para looking like an out¬ 
house. I only ’opes there’s no packets 
there what knows me.” 

“Well, you can always tell ’em we’re 
being run by the Navy,” suggested 
Smithers. That seemed to brighten Mr. 
Timmins up. To hell with the Navy! 

THE CAMDEN HALL 
reached Para in course of time 
with her internal affairs un¬ 
changed. And it was in Para 
that the defection of Mr. Timmins grew 
actually serious—even threatening to 
Sutherland—for Mr. Timmins’ first move 
when the ship was properly tied alongside 
was to dress up and go ashore. It is 
true he sent the steward up to the captain 
first with what ship’s papers he had, and 
a complete plan of the cargo; but as young 
Sutherland’s knowledge of cargo stowage 
and cargo unloading was mostly theoreti¬ 
cal, this did not help much. 

“And tell ’im,” said Mr. Timmins 
grimly, “I’ll be back at four in time for 
my watch. That is if I’m sober.” 

The agents came aboard; the customs 
officers came aboard; the boss stevedore 
came aboard. And there was no mate to 
meet them with a rough handclasp, a 
package of cigarets and a drink or two to 
smooth away official questions and diffi¬ 
culties. Instead there was a very young, 
very red faced and very bewildered man 
in a captain’s uniform, gazing helplessly 
at a pile of papers and muttering to him¬ 
self. There were a couple of distressing 
hours before the agents took charge and 
started things to working. But by this 
time the second mate had dressed up and 


gone ashore also, as had most of the engi¬ 
neers. Young Smithers was the only 
officer outside of the man in charge of the 
donkey boiler to remain aboard. By ones 
and twos what few of the crew had money 
drifted uptown. 

“Some one’s got to watch the holds,” 
said the agents. “You’ll have half the 
cases busted open and a lot of stuff stolen 
if you don’t. And then when you load 
you’ll have to superintend the stowing, 
else it’s likely you’ll have cargo shifting 
at sea, or maybe a lot of it spoiled by the 
time you get home.” 

“Very well,” said Sutherland grimly, 
his face not at all red and embarrassed 
now but very white and set. He borrowed 
some dungarees from young Smithers and 
took over the forward holds, leaving 
Smithers the after ones. And so in a 
fashion, below in the heat and dust, with 
the sweat running down his back and 
stinging his eyes. Captain Sutherland 
began to learn how to handle a freighter. 

“I can tell you,” said Smithers, “that 
was when I first began to like him. He 
was soft as a sponge and he had gold braid 
on the brain, but he stuck it out. We 
worked cargo thirty straight hours and 
the only time he took off was to eat and 
drink, and to go up to the consul’s and 
clear ship, which he did when the mate 
came back aboard and took over the holds 
just for the period of his usual watch. 
The skipper was about dead by the time 
we dropped down the river. Missed two 
meals in the saloon and when he did 
appear he looked like he’d been in a 
fight.” 

“He won’t last,” stated Mr. Timmins 
scornfully. “If he don’t quit at th’ first 
decent port th’ line’ll fire ’im fer all of his 
daddy. Them forward holds is stowed 
something disgraceful. And he’s put 
cedar logs in th’ shelter decks what was 
reserved fer cargo at Montevideo- 
thought he’d be smart. He tried t’ get th’ 
consul t’ find ’im a mate. Jest as if 
licensed men c’n be picked up like 
bananas down here. Yah! Wait till we 
get t’ Bahia.” 

It was in Bahia that the crash came. 
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The Camden Hall stayed there over two 
weeks and to Captain Sutherland it must 
have seemed like an age. Mr. Timmins 
went ashore as usual. The second mate 
went ashore with him. The engineers 
went ashore. And almost to a man, 
ashore went the crew. In its deep wis¬ 
dom the American Government some 
years ago passed a law, still extant, which 
made it compulsory for masters of Ameri¬ 
can ships to pay to each man in each 
foreign port one half of the wages then 
due him. Seamen being what they are, 
things happen. The saloons and the girls 
do a roaring trade, and until the men are 
broke again vessels lie deserted, save for 
the stevedores. 

All this and more was the lot of the 
Camden Hall. Men drifted back aboard 
by two and threes, drunk and singing and 
brawling. They ate, put on clean shirts 
perhaps, and went ashore again. The 
engineers staged a fight in the forward 
well deck. Mr. Timmins began to forget 
to return even to stand his regular watch. 
He usually appeared at early dawn with 
the second mate in tow, to bellow and 
roar around the saloon for the steward to 
make coffee. 

Now, bad as are the American marine 
laws, and much as they limit the power 
and authority of a master, a strong man 
can still hold his crew in control and, if 
he is so fortunate as to have a strong mate 
too, can even subdue it. But Captain 
Sutherland was not a strong man, not 
yet at least, and Mr. Timmins was, to use 
his own expression, on his first good spree 
in years. It is true he sometimes la¬ 
mented the condition of things, and 
Smithers avers there was one night when 
he almost wept to contemplate the 
broken cases and the shiftless stowage of 
the holds; to see the grimy, jumbled con¬ 
dition of the deck; to hear the men amus¬ 
ing themselves by throwing empty bottles 
against the once immaculate paintwork 
of the bridge house bulkhead. But he 
remained firm. 

“Let ’im fix it. He’s master an’ draw¬ 
ing pay as such. If ’e had me in th’ Navy 
he’d know ’ow t’ handle me. Well, let 


’im learn freight ship stuff. To hell with 
the Navy!” 

“To hell with the Navy!” agreed the 
second mate. 

“Well, he seems to be sticking it,” put 
in Smithers. “And he ain’t done any 
whining yet.” 

“Yah!” said Mr. Timmins, but he was 
obviously growing more and more irri¬ 
tated. 

THE FOURTH night they 
were in Bahia young Suther¬ 
land, worn out from a day in 
the holds, sleeping wearily in 
his room, was awakened by a terrific 
crash from below. He lay still for a 
while, tense, a little cold feeling possibly 
under his heart when he heard Mr. Tim¬ 
mins swearing with great gusto at some¬ 
thing or some one. There was another 
crash, and another. Eventually some¬ 
thing gave or broke, and comparative 
silence fell. 

“Th’ mate’d lost his room key,” ex¬ 
plained Smithers. “Came aboard four 
parts squiffed and tried to get into his 
cabin. I told him to go and wake the Old 
Man up and ask for a pass key but that 
only started him hopping. Said he didn’t 
need no Navy man to open a door for 
him. He got the big bench out of the 
pantry and started to use it like a batter¬ 
ing ram. When the bench broke he 
grabbed one of the fire axes and split the 
door right. He seemed to think he might 
as well make a good job of things so he 
pretty well wrecked the saloon too. You 
ought to have seen the place. And then 
once he’d got the door busted he decided 
he didn’t want to go to bed, so him and 
the second mate and the fourth engineer 
sat up and guzzled the rest of the night 
and then went ashore again.” 

This incident called forth a protest from 
Sutherland the next day. When Tim¬ 
mins drifted aboard about noon, in a half 
sober, genial condition, Sutherland met 
him at the gangway. The mate was 
dressed up, seeming on the verge of burst¬ 
ing out of his blue serge suit. His sleeves 
stretched tightly over his great muscles, 
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his thick hairy wrists stuck out. His soft 
hat was a shapeless blob of felt rammed 
over his sandy hair, and the two days’ 
growth of sandy beard covering his rocky 
face did not improve his- appearance. 
Sutherland was lean and drawn looking 
in stained dungarees. The sweat had 
soaked through until it stood in great 
dark patches across his back and chest 
and down his thighs. His voice was 
raspy, seeming about to crack, but there 
was no sign of hysteria in his eyes which 
were cold blue flames. 

“Next time you need your key, Mr. 
Timmins,” he said, “I’d be glad if you’d 
ask for it. There’s no need to wreck the 
ship. This isn’t a bear garden.” 

“Is that so?” said the mate. He spat 
tobacco juice on the deck right at the 
captain’s feet. “I s’pose if you ’ad me in 
th’ Navy you’d know how t’ handle me, 
eh?” 

“I’d certainly see to it you kept sober!” 
snapped Sutherland. 

The second mate who was with Tim¬ 
mins laughed aloud and said a fellow 
ought to wear his gloves else he’d spoil 
his hands. 

Sutherland turned on him with a 
furious gesture. 

“You keep your mouth shut!” 

Timmins ran the back of a hairy hand 
across his gash of a mouth and squinted 
up at Sutherland, who was white as a 
ghost and shaking badly. 

“If you ’ad him ip th’ Navy you’d 
know how t’ handle ’im, wouldn’t yer?” 

“You’re not fit to walk a ship’s deck, 
let alone hold a license,” said Sutherland 
icily. 

“Maybe,” responded Timmins, still 
grinning. “But I never ’ad t’ have th’ 
United States behind me before I c’d run 
a tin can like this.” 

“It’s very obvious that both of us can’t 
stay on this vessel,” cried Sutherland. 

He had grown very rigid now and his 
fists were clenched tightly at his sides. 
Timmins nodded and grinned again. 

“Well, I’m sure glad you’ve gotta hold 
of that fact,” he said. He spat again and 
moved off to his room. Sutherland took 


a step after him, as if to drag him back 
or protest, but apparently he thought 
better of it for he abruptly relaxed and 
strode forward to the nearest hold where 
the stevedores were working. 

BOUVERIE, the then Ameri¬ 
can consul at Bahia, was a man 
of very clear vision and in¬ 
finite understanding, which is 
the reason perhaps, he afterward became 
ambassador to Rome. He was not 
greatly surprised, he said, when Captain 
Sutherland of the Camden HaU came to 
see him one hot afternoon looking as if he 
had just risen from a fever bed, or been 
through a long bout of insomnia. 

Rumors had reached Bouverie that all 
was not well with the American ship, and 
he had, in fact, ha^ some difficulty al¬ 
ready with the local police over the un¬ 
fortunate occurrence of several of the 
Camden Hall’s crew wrecking a beer 
joint near the marketplace and staging 
a free for all fight in one of the elevators 
that run from the waterfront up the hill 
to the town. 

“I don’t know what to do,” Sutherland 
started miserably. 

He was no longer tucked away inside 
a shell with a scornful contempt for what 
went on about him. He was a very 
young man in trouble and the doubt in 
his soul was shadowed in his eyes. 

“Practically my entire crew’s been 
ashore and drunk since we arrived. 

“That’s right,” said Bouverie comfort¬ 
ably. He picked up a slip of paper and 
tossed it across the desk. “I was coming 
down to see you today. Four more men 
were arrested last night. Fined a hundred 
milreis each. Want t’ pay it?” 

“I had no idea there’d be all this 
trouble,” said Sutherland, quite dis¬ 
tressed. He added bitterly, “I’m a 
damned fine captain!” 

“Don’t choke,” said Bouverie. “You’ve 
only got six men in jail. The East Coast 
packets double that number. Been the 
same for all American ships since Congress 
passed that fool law about paying crews 
in every port. Forget it. If you don’t 
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want ’em aboard until you said, let ’em 
stay in the jug. Have a cigar?” 

Sutherland accepted a cigar, “which he 
proceeded to break up between his fin¬ 
gers,” said Bouverie later. 

“It isn’t only the men,” muttered the 
captain. “My officers are as bad. The 
mate’s been against me from the first 
and the others are following his example. 
He insults me before the men, leaves all 
the ship work to me. He seems to be 
angry because I was a Naval man.” 

“Oh!” said Bouverie, sudden light 
breaking upon him. “So that’s what the 
trouble is.” 

“Have you heard?” Sutherland wanted 
to know. 

“Heard? The whole damned water¬ 
front’s heard. No wonder you’ve got 
things in a mess. Naval man, eh? Well, 
well!” 

“Oh, I admit I knew very little about 
freighters when I began,” said Suther¬ 
land, reddening. “But I was willing to 
learn; I am learning. The trouble seems 
to be I can’t get in touch with the men. 
It’s ridiculous really, but every one acts 
as though because I’ve been in the Navy 
I’ve no business aboard.” 

“Well, Navy men are rather helpless in 
the merchant service,” observed Bouverie 
brutally. “I’ve had cases here before. 
You see they come from ships manned 
by anything up to a thousand men and 
expect to run vessels of almost the same 
size and with crews of thirty or forty in 
exactly the way they’ve been accustomed. 
There’s a change in discipline too. In the 
Navy, if a man begins to perform you can 
slam him in the brig, but the merchant 
service’s different. You haven’t much 
authority there, at least not these days. 
You can log a man and give him a bad dis¬ 
charge, which he promptly tears up, and 
that’s about all. Command’s really more 
of a personal matter. You’ve got to 
stand alone. You’ve got to be a diplomat 
and a wet nurse. You’ve got to be able to 
keep men tamed down and working with 
nothing but bluff to help you. You’ve got 
to make them like you. Don’t ask me 
how it’s done. I don’t know. Each 


crew’s a different problem. All I know is 
there are captains who can do it.” 

“I don’t see any way out,” confessed 
Sutherland, very troubled. “You see as 
far as officers are concerned, I’ve been 
used to dealing with gentlemen, and the 
sort I’ve got now—” 

“Roughnecks! ” snapped Bouverie. 
“Treat ’em like roughnecks. Put your 
foot down. It’s likely enough you won’t 
get away with it but you can try. If you 
flop you can’t be any worse off than you 
are now.” 

‘T THINK I might manage 
the men,” said Sutherland, be¬ 
ginning to frown. “But what 
can I do with the mate? He 
and the second have been ashore drunk 
since we docked. They come aboard at 
all hours and raise cain. Wrecked the 
saloon one night. The engineers are 
starting the same thing. The men won’t 
behave with that sort of an example 
before them.” 

“Timmins is mate with you, isn’t he?” 
asked Bouverie. “Yes, I know him. 
He’s been running down here these five 
years. This is the first time he’s ever 
performed though. What do you want 
to do, pay him off?” 

“What would you advise, sir?” 

“I advise you to please yourself. If 
you can’t get along with a man get rid of 
him, generally speaking. But this is a hell 
of a place to pay a man off. The docks 
are crowded with beachcombers. Tim- 
mins’d be weeks getting away and then 
he’d likely have to go as A. B. Besides 
that I doubt if I could pick you up an¬ 
other licensed man that was any good.” 

“I see,” said Sutherland. He frowned 
a bit more. “No, it wouldn’t be white to 
pay him off here if conditions are as you 
say. Besides I think I’d feel he’d won out 
if I had to get rid of him. I want to stick 
things out until we reach the States again. 
It’s a matter of pride, if you like. I sup¬ 
pose I could log him.” 

Bouverie looked queerly at Sutherland. 

“I suppose you could. You might dis¬ 
rate him too but one doesn’t do that sort 
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of thing—very often—with men who’ve 
been in the game as long as Timmins. Of 
course I don’t know about the Navy .. 

“I see,” said Sutherland, a little red. 
“I won’t make that mistake then.” 

Bouverie nodded, pleased a little. 

“That’s the idea. You’ll win out in 
time if you stand on your own feet and 
not depend on the log book and such. 
Now, how about these men in jail? Do 
you want them out or want them kept 
there until you sail?” 

Sutherland’s face set in lines of clear 
decision. 

“Let them stay,” he said. “I wish 
they’d arrest the others and keep them 
until we sail too. It might teach them a 
lesson.” 

“That’s easy arranged,” said Bouverie. 
“A lot of the East Coast captains fix it up 
as soon as they dock.” 

“How’s that?” 

“You just dish out money to the crew 
and then tip the police off you’d like the 
bunch run in as soon as they’re drunk. 
That keeps them out of the way and out of 
trouble. It’ll cost you just a hundred 
milreis a man to get ’em released, and 
that comes from their wages. The police 
are glad to oblige because the city needs 
the money.” 

“It seems a dirty trick,” said Suther¬ 
land, hesitating. 

“Roughnecks, my boy. You’re dealing 
with roughnecks. You’ve got to talk 
the language they can understand. For¬ 
get Annapolis. Freighters aren’t run by 
gentlemen.” 

“All right,” said Sutherland. 

He stood up and put out his hand. 
Bouverie shook it and decided the other 
was not going to be a pleasant companion 
for a while from the look in his eyes. 
Sutherland went away and the next 
morning a polite, black mustached, 
swarthy policeman entered the consular 
office with the distressing information 
that nineteen men of the steamer Camden 
Hall lay in jail, having had assessed 
against them a fine of one hundred mil¬ 
reis each. The charges ran from drunk- 
eness and disturbing the peace to resisting 


arrest and destroying property. Did the 
consul wish to do anything about it? 

“Let ’em stay,” said Bouverie heartily. 
“The captain’ll be down to get ’em out 
before the ship sails.” 

When Mr. Timmins heard this news he 
was slightly staggered. 

“Ten t’ one it was Bouverie put him 
up to it,” he swore. “He’d never’ve had 
th’ savvy t’ think of it ’imself. Next 
thing y’ know he’ll be paying me off an’ 
making Smithers mate. Well, let’s go 
ashore and ’oist a few. This’s the best 
spree I’ve had since I was a kid.” 

The second mate put on his hat. 

“Maybe he’s got something framed 
with the consul about us too,” he said 
uneasily as they went down the gang¬ 
plank together. Timmins spat profusely 
into the water between the ship and the 
deck. 

“Being as ’e’s a Naval man it’s likely,” 
he observed. “They’d do most anything.” 

Sutherland, standing by No. 3 hatch, 
heard this but made no comment. The 
second mate chuckled. Smithers said it 
was about then he began not only to like 
the skipper but also to feel sorry for him. 
You could not help it. He was game all 
right, sticking it out, though it was queer 
he did not give Timmins his walking 
papers. The rest of the officers put it 
down to the fact that either the skipper 
was afraid of Timmins, of what Timmins 
might do to him, or else he knew the mate 
stood so strong with the line that to fire 
him would be equivalent to firing himself. 
No one thought, of course, that it might 
be a spiritual matter inside of Sutherland 
himself. 

IT WAS very early next morn¬ 
ing when Mr. Timmins came 
aboard. He was far from being 
sober, but he was certainly not 
drunk. He did not look much like a man 
who had been enjoying himself. He wore 
a morose frown and was swearing ab¬ 
sently at the second mate whose feet 
were somewhat uncertain. The fact was 
that for Mr. Timmins life was beginning 
to look very dark. 
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He had been certain that Sutherland 
would quit before now, but it seemed the 
young man was determined to stick in spite 
of everything. There had been a certain 
zest and anticipation in looking forward 
each morning to annoying the skipper, 
but that was palling too. Of course it 
was always possible to work up a glow 
over the idea of a Naval man in charge of 
the Camden Hall —to hell with the Navy! 
—but this prolonging of everything, this 
uncertainty, this stalemate was doing dis¬ 
astrous things to the Camden Hall herself. 

It was becoming increasingly difficult 
for Mr. Timmins to force himself ashore 
each day when everywhere he looked 
along his beloved decks he saw chaos and 
dirt; when it made his professional soul 
writhe to see the way the cargo was being 
stowed; when he looked forward and saw 
what few men were left aboard, drunk and 
singing, or snoring soundly on their mat¬ 
tresses. It even hurt him to think of those 
nineteen men in jail, nineteen pairs of 
hands that should be busy getting the 
Camden Hall in trim. If anything, to con¬ 
template these matters and to think 
they were all due to the fact there was a 
Naval man aboard, made Timmins’ feel¬ 
ing against Sutherland more intense than 
ever. To hell with the Navy! 

Coming aboard this morning, wrath 
rose and stirred in Mr. Timmins and, 
dragging the second mate into the saloon, 
he shook him savagely. 

“Go and turn in, ye drunken lout!” he 
said. 

With an incoherent and indignant pro¬ 
test, the second tottered away. It was 
then that Timmins discovered he had 
once again lost his key. He was starting 
to lift a fire ax from the bulkhead when 
an idea struck him. Here it was four or 
five o’clock in the morning with every one 
asleep. “Next time you need your key, 
Mr. Timmins, I’d be glad if you’d ask for 
it,” the skipper had said. “There’s no 
need to wreck the ship. This isn’t a bear 
garden.” 

Fine! The skipper had the pass keys 
and the skipper was asleep. He would un¬ 
doubtedly be annoyed if awakened. Mr. 


Timmins chuckled to himself and climbed 
up to the lower bridge. It was the first 
blow of his great fists on the captain’s 
door that awoke Smithers, who dressed 
and prowled around to see what was 
going on. 

Timmins was making a great deal of 
noise, using his boots, fists and voice. His 
language could be heard the length of the 
ship and it was not long before the cap¬ 
tain’s door opened and Sutherland stood 
framed in the opening, buckling his belt 
and dressed just in his pants and white 
cotton singlet, his eyes dazed with sleep. 

“What’s all this disturbance for, Mr. 
Timmins?” he said. 

“Keys,” replied the mate. “I’ve lost 
mine again. You made a squawk last 
time I opened the door meself, so I 
thought I’d come an’ see you.” 

“I should think it’s about time you’d 
stop this drinking,” said Sutherland hotly. 
“You’ll be seeing things before long.” 

“Of course,” said the mate, leaning 
against the door jamb and beginning to 
enjoy himself, “if you ’ad me in th’ Navy 
you’d know how t’ handle me.” 

“That’s enough,” said the captain, his 
voice shaking a bit. “That’s more than 
enough.” 

He went back into his room for a mo¬ 
ment and got his big ring upon which 
hung duplicate keys for all the doors in 
the ship. Then he stepped past Timmins 
and walked steadily to the companion and 
so down to the saloon. The mate spat 
tobacco juice casually on the once white 
deck and followed him, his grim lips 
twitching a bit. Smithers trailed the pair 
of them to see what would happen. 

Sutherland went into the saloon, crossed 
to the opposite door, shut it and locked it. 
Then he turned on all the lights. The 
mate came in and Sutherland brushing 
by him shut the remaining door and 
locked that too. Then he tossed the 
keys into a corner. Smithers had dived 
round outside the saloon and was gaping 
in through an open port, the only witness 
to all that transpired. 

“You’re a rotten dog!” said Sutherland 
tensely. “You’ve done your best to drive 
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me from this ship and now you’re swilling 
liquor until you’re not fit to be near. I 
may not be the sort of sailor you can 
approve of but at least I’ve enough self- 
respect to keep myself clean and to take 
what care I can of my ship. I ought to 
pay you off and leave you here to rot in 
the heat and the smells, but I wouldn’t 
leave even you to become a beachcomber 
like those poor devils we see every day. 
Is that clear? I’m keeping you because 
I’m sorry for you! You’re nothing but a 
damned ignorant fool and I’ve stood for it 
long enough!” 

TIMMINS was standing rigid 
with astonishment by this time, 
his eyes wide. He gave a start 
when Sutherland finished speak¬ 
ing, almost as if he had been abruptly 
douched in cold water. 

“Well,” he said in a strange, uncertain 
sort of voice. “Well, you’re coming to 
life. If you’d started t’ talk like a man 
in th’ beginning . . 

Very deliberately, his face the color of 
ashes, Sutherland walked across to him 
and knocked him down! 

There was a brief silence after the thud 
of the fall, broken only by Sutherland’s 
breathing, short and hard so that his 
nostrils opened and shut and were edged 
with livid white. Timmins very slowly 
sat up, got to his knees, one hand on the 
carpet and the other to his mouth. Still 
slowly he climbed to his feet, wiped his 
lips and spat blood. He was quite sober 
now and his eyes were cold points of ice. 

“Is that what they do in th’ Navy?” he 
said softly, so softly the words were al¬ 
most a whisper. “Hit a man without 
warning?” 

“Are you going to fight?” shouted 
Sutherland. “Damn you! Now show 
me if there’s anything behind that mouth! 
Do you have to be knocked down again?” 

“Fight?” said Timmins. He laughed a 
little. “I’m a-going t’ take you apart so 
yer own mother wouldn’t know you. An’ 
I didn’t learn ’ow at Annapolis either!” 

Sutherland let out a bitter oath, the 
first any man on the Camden Hall had 


heard him use, and then ran in. Timmins 
stood square and met him and for a few 
seconds they slugged at each other. Then 
Sutherland backed, gasping, shaken to the 
core with each of the stocky, solid mate’s 
blows. He ducked a vicious jab at the 
jaw and made Timmins grunt with two 
swift hooks below the left ribs. For a 
while then he had things his own way, 
propping the mate up with his long left 
and occasionally whipping a righ to the 
heart. Timmins spat blood and neither 
backed nor advanced, absorbing every¬ 
thing, his eyes still steady and cold as 
ice. His method was the infighting of the 
expert manhandler and this long dis¬ 
tance sparring was not at all to his liking. 

He began to advance with the remorse¬ 
lessness of a steamroller, not in a series of 
quick rushes, but methodically, step by 
step, his arms content to ward off blows, 
his head slightly lowered. And then 
abruptly he slipped beneath Sutherland’s 
pumping fists, had his head on Suther¬ 
land’s chest, and proceeded to take the 
younger and less experienced fighter apart. 

He sank his fists into Sutherland’s 
stomach; he hammered at his kidneys. 
In vain Sutherland tried to step aside, 
back, to get clear. The sandy head 
never left his chest and his own desperate 
fists could find no target. At the last, 
with a terrific upward hook Timmins 
literally lifted the captain from his feet 
and hurled him against the saloon bulk¬ 
head. It was, logically, the end of the 
fight. 

Timmins wiped his wet forehead with 
a hot forearm, spat more blood on the 
carpet and began to feel at his jaw. He 
was quite astonished when Sutherland 
abruptly loomed before him again, chok¬ 
ing, wheezing, swaying but trying to fight. 

“Damn you!” the captain was cough¬ 
ing. “Damn you! Come on and fight!” 

“Fight?” grated Timmins with a sud¬ 
den gust of fury. “If you want more it’s 
coming.” 

They closed with a thud. The mate 
had so far been quite cool about the whole 
affair, had even taken some delight in it. 
To think that this slender, long limbed 
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youngster should try to put him out, put 
out Timmins who was fighting tough men 
before Sutherland was out of the nursery, 
was amusing. Now Timmins Was angry. 
Once he had put a man down he expected 
him to stay down, and surprisingly, this 
man had got up again. 

Timmins’ eyes were mere slits now. 
His sandy hair seemed to stand on end. 
His thick growth of sandy beard seemed 
to bristle. The muscles stood out in 
angry knots and ropes over his chest and 
along his arms. His neck swelled. Hard 
and true as pistons, disregarding any de¬ 
fense, his arms shot in and out. Suther¬ 
land went down again and again, and, 
after brief seconds, he got up. He always 
got up. 

ONE OF his eyes was closed, 
his lower lip split and streaming 
blood. He had a cut under the 
right ear and dull bruises were 
growing down his left cheek. His singlet 
was in shreds, his pants torn, his knuckles 
raw. He was breathing in great, sick sobs 
and the beating of his heart was plain 
against his reddening ribs. When he was 
risen for the fourth time, very wearily and 
slowly, he was almost unconscious on his 
feet, punch drunk, gagging, weaving, 
blind, swinging his arms wildly. Tim¬ 
mins stepped back and surveyed him, 
cool again now and very grim, also a 
little curious and disturbed. 

“You’re licked and ye might as well 
take it that way,” he observed, breath¬ 
ing hard. “Can’t you stay down when 
you’re hit! Falling around like a damned 
drunk. Did they teach you that at 
Annapolis?” 

“Fight, damn you!” Sutherland was 
croaking, swaying like a tree in the wind 
and peering out of his one good eye. 
“Fight! You’re all damned mouth!” 

Timmins laughed short and hard and 
wiped the blood from his chin. He took 
Sutherland by the throat, shook him as 
one might shake a dog, then forced him 
back until he fell into one of the swivel 
chairs bolted to the deck around the 
saloon table. Sutherland struggled. 


choked out oaths, but the great hairy 
hand upon his windpipe had him helpless. 
He collapsed at last, went limp, and drop¬ 
ping his arms on the table, buried his face 
in them and wept tears of impotent rage 
and shame. 

Timmins stood still for a long time, 
according to Smithers, who was still gap¬ 
ing through the open port. He stood still 
for a long time, did the mate of the 
Camden Hall, and then very thought¬ 
fully, while he watched the shaking bat¬ 
tered figure in the chair, reached round to 
his hip pocket, produced a plug and 
gnawed off a large chew. 

“Well!” he said, once he had his jaws 
working properly, and apparently speak¬ 
ing to himself. “Well! You ain’t much 
of a sailor an’ you ain’t nothin’ t’ talk 
about as a fighter. But I s’pose you’ll 
learn in time.” 

He was silent for a spell, his thumbs in 
his belt. Then he scratched his head and 
spat tobacco juice and blood absently on 
the carpet. 

“An’ you wouldn’t pay me off" because 
you’d ’ate t’ see me down among them 
beachcombers, hey? Well, if you ain’t a 
bloody fool! An’ they thought you c’d 
’andle a freighter!” 

He crossed to the shaking figure, heaved 
it roughly to its feet and propelled it 
toward the door. He retrieved the keys 
from the comer, unlocked the door and, 
after a cautious look outside, supported 
the captain to the bridge companion, 
helped him up and led him into his room 
where Sutherland collapsed on his settee 
and buried his face in his hands again. 
The mate spat into the cuspidor and 
scratched his head. He was apparently 
at a loss what to say. 

“You’d better get cleaned up an’ climb 
inter bed,”he ventured at last. “You can’t 
sit around an’ bawl like that, ’cause you 
ain’t in th’ Navy now. Gotta be a man!” 

Mr. Timmins left the captain’s room in 
a state of great disgust and, going down 
to the main deck, he met the second 
engineer who was in an evil mood after a 
night’s debauch. Up on the bridge young 
Sutherland straightened himself with a 
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weary sigh and was staring bleakly at his 
raw and aching hands. He supposed it 
was the end. Smithers, who went up to 
see if he could do anything, heard him 
muttering to himself. The whole crew 
would know he had been licked and if 
the mate had been intolerable before, he 
would be doubly so now. The ship 
needed a good man to look after her and 
if he paid off Timmins there would be 
no one to take his place. For the good of 
the line it would be best for him, Suther¬ 
land, to get out himself. Timmins had 
been sound and conscientious before he 
had come, the best mate on the coast it 
was said. They might have got along 
fine together but for this ridiculous feud 
between the merchant service and the 
Navy. Well, it had to be faced. He had 
tried to follow Bouverie’s advice and 
treat roughnecks like roughnecks but he 
had not the ability, not the physical 
power. He had been licked, badly. It 
was the absolute end. 

He rose to his feet, groaning as he 
straightened, and then he was electrified 


to hear the mate’s voice bellowing up 
from the main deck below where he was 
arguing with the second engineer. 

“Is that so, you dirt caked spanner 
hound! Give me any lip and I’ll bust 
you open! I want steam at six an’ I want 
th’ pumps full blast. This packet needs 
a wash, ’arbor rules or not—an’ don’t let 
me catch you spitting on th’ deck again. 
What th’ hell do you think this is, a 
blasted bear garden?” 

SUTHERLAND is still the 
master of the Camden Hall and 
Timmins is still recognized as 
the best mate on the coast. A 
good many have commented on the cor¬ 
dial relations that appear to exist be¬ 
tween them, which are demonstrated by 
the fact that Sutherland always refers to 
his mate as “that Irish blackguard”, 
while Timmins has been heard to remark 
that his skipper’s “nothing but a damned 
Naval man”. 

The most astonishing thing is that 
they are both perfectly sincere about it. 





Crimson Silk 

A Mystery tale of Old Japan 

By SIDNEY HERSCHEL SMALL 


W ESTGAARD woke early, 
with the brilliant light of day 
full in his eyes. He felt tired, 
but not inert; in the first 
serene moments of waking he was languid 
and luxurious, and explored unconsciously 
the joy of stretching. The sky was with¬ 
out a cloud, blank, but glowing white at 
the edge. The sun was not yet out of the 
hills. Birds climbed into the sky with a 
sharp song. Scores of smaller ones, gray 
almost to the point of invisibility, darted 
across the hillock on which he had slept, 
dipping in their flight from bush to bush. 


The fresh air fanned his eyes open. 
Avoiding the glare overhead, he turned 
sidewise on the ground. 

Northward, on the smoky blue plain, 
was a village of brown, violet, and shining 
mulberry trees. As he looked toward it a 
lazy bell began to beat regularly, achiev¬ 
ing nothing more than a minor cadenced 
shuddering of the air. A second, with 
mellower and mightier tone, sent an 
accompanying pealing like summer thun¬ 
der; it stopped, the last crash blending 
with the small bell until the two made a 
golden moan. Westgaard could almost 
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see the priests busy with their offices. 

He stretched again, but this time took 
no pleasure from it. The white man knew 
himself to be stiff, very tired, and growing 
cold, despite the rising sun. More, he 
remembered keenly the eating shops in 
the last town he had walked through, 
remembered also why he had not been 
able to spend the night in a comfortable 
tea house. 

At this a tight smile moved his lips— 
a smile which neither waxed nor waned 
but seemed frozen on his face. 

He sat up stiffly and drew a sheet of 
paper from his pocket. 

Westgaard looked at it soberly: 

Michi ga chigai wa shinai ka . . . You are 
going the wrong way. The village of Fuzetso 
is no place for you. Stay on the train until 
you are in Wakayama. Then you will be given 
back your money and watch. Keep away from 
Fuzetso. Nothing at all is there. 

Westgaard closed his eyes, reviewing 
everything that had happened. 

He had left the Asiatic-Import head¬ 
quarters at Tokyo to return, by train, to 
Wakayama. Just another buying trip. 
On the train he had met Heston, of the 
Middleton Chambers crowd. They had 
talked about a dozen things—men they 
knew, the price of rice, exchange, the 
shortage of good silk, and especially of 
red silk, the coming rainy season. West¬ 
gaard himself had said something about 
having been in almost every village in the 
district except Fuzetso. He had no real 
intention of going there; he had merely 
been talking. When Heston left the 
train, Westgaard had slept on the long 
bench . . . 

His ticket stub had not been taken 
from him, but everything else had. The 
car, when he awoke, had been empty. 
He had questioned the guard, who knew 
nothing except that all of the other honor¬ 
able passengers had already departed. 

Whoever had taken his money had 
known well enough that the white man 
would buy bento —lunch—when he awoke; 
try to buy it, rather, and find no money. 
Only, where the money had been, the 
note in Japanese. 


Why he had left the train at the nearest 
station to Fuzetso, which was not on the 
railroad, Westgaard did not know. The 
sensible thing would have been to go on 
to Wakayama, get more money there by 
wire and then investigate Fuzetso. If 
the cash were returned to him there, why 
bother with the other village? No decent 
silk had been made in it for years. But— 
why was it no place for him? Why should 
he keep away from it? 

He had acted entirely upon impulse. 

Through village after village he had 
walked; he was near Fuzetso by evening. 
Two things kept him from entering. 
First, he had not the money to buy food 
or a place to sleep. Second, caution, bred 
from his long years in the Orient, told 
him that evening was not the time to go 
into a village where apparently he was 
not wanted. 

He had slept as best he could on a dry 
hillock. 

Now, without knowing how he knew, 
he was suddenly aware that he was being 
watched and that an unblinking bright 
eye peered at him from behind one of the 
bushes. As unconcernedly as he could, 
he pulled on his hat, stood up and strolled 
off the little elevation. He was being fol¬ 
lowed, but affected not to know it, 
although his heart began to quicken. 

The mud path, bordered on the left by 
a ditch full of black water, made quick 
turns and whoever followed him was able 
to keep out of sight behind the lines of 
shrubs. The sky was shell pink and 
shading already into blue. The ceaseless 
catstep behind him came closer. 

In a far field Japanese men, bare to the 
thighs, worked in the ooze. Women, with 
wide straw hats bound under the chin 
with ribbons, worked beside them, babies 
strapped to their backs. Bare feet, ankle 
deep in mud, brought up pools of inky 
water and, when the owners moved, came 
out with a hissing sound. 

Westgaard tried to focus his eyes on 
the laborers; but his mind was entirely 
upon the man who was following him. 
No use to turn swiftly unless the fellow 
were close enough to seize . . . 
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He came at last to a shrine. It was no 
more than two uprights holding a thatched 
roof, connected a few feet from the ground 
by a wooden shelf, on which rested a mirror 
and a stone on which was roughly carved a 
fox. Here, grimly, the white man stopped. 

The uprights would give him no pro¬ 
tection from a gun but, if the other 
intended knifing him, he might dodge 
behind them. 

The steps came closer. 

# SUDDENLY Westgaard smiled; 

around a turn came an old 
Japanese, hurrying to catch up 
with the longer strides of the 
white man. 

“I have prayed many times at that 
shrine,” the ancient puffed. “But this is 
the first time the prayers were ever an¬ 
swered. Mah! You walk too rapidly. It 
is not healthy.” 

The old Japanese wore a silk kimono 
gathered high to permit rapid walking. 
His face was the color of Latakia, seamed 
and wrinkled, out of which peered eyes 
extraordinarily prim and wise. For all 
his great age he was erect. 

“The mirror is an honorable shintai,” 
the old man said more placidly. “But 
the stone is said to make plants grow, to 
cause sons to divorce obnoxious wives, to 
win a wrestling match, to give geisha 
wealthy protectors, and to cure colds and 
avert pestilences. Also other things. A 
veritable patent medicine of a god. Well, 
I was waiting for you.” 

“Why?” Westgaard said slowly. 
“That,” the other told him, “is some¬ 
thing I myself do not know. Perhaps, 
now that you are here, we will find out.” 
“Who sent you to meet me?” 

“That, also, I do not know. A com¬ 
bination of three things—the desire to 
see a strange business solved, the desire 
to welcome a guest properly and possibly, 
the desire of the gods. Now, let us start 
for my most unattractive house, lest 
others come to—greet you.” 

“You do not speak the North Japanese 
dialect,” Westgaard said, as he followed 
the other. 


“ Hai! Am I a coolie to talk monkey’s 
talk? I have been— What difference?” 

They walked in silence after that. 

Where the path branched, the Japanese 
stopped and pulled off his kimono, hand¬ 
ing it to Westgaard. 

“If you can get it on, my long legged 
friend, do so,” he said. “You see, I have 
another beneath it. And when you walk, 
try not to be so big. Bend over. We take 
a way to my house which is seldom used.” 

They were ushered in by a tremulous 
joehu, who peeped at the blue eyed for¬ 
eigner timidly when her master was not 
looking. Konomari waved away the cere¬ 
monial cup of tea. 

“We are cold,” he said. “We need 
more than tea.” 

Two small cups and a squat bottle were 
hurriedly brought. 

“Examine the whiteness of these cups,” 
the old man said, holding one to the light. 
“Now as I pour liquid in, observe!” 

By some witchcraft of construction, as 
the cup filled the porcelain seemed to 
swim with purple fish. 

“Lovely! Given me many years ago 
by— What matter? Many years ago. 
But do these children of mine understand 
such beauty? Mah! Never in the world.” 
He filled his own cup, waving the maid 
from the room. “Let us drink to—well, 
to wealth, happiness and, perhaps, dis¬ 
honesty. The three seem to go together 
these days.” 

Westgaard bowed over his cup. 

“Let us merely drink to the first two,” 
he said. 

“That is the sort of man I thought you 
were,” Konomari grunted. “The dis¬ 
honest are wealthy, but are they happy?” 

They drank. The lukewarm liquid 
brought an almost immediate flush to 
Westgaard’s cheeks, and set his fingers 
and toes to tingling. 

“Now we will talk while we eat,” 
Konomari said, as the maid entered with 
lacquered trays and stands. “Firstly, my 
friend, why did you come to Fuzetso?” 

“To get back my money, and to find 
what reason any one had for taking it.” 

“What money?” 
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Westgaard told him. 

“It gets stranger and stranger,” the old 
Japanese muttered. 

“What does?” 

“Everything.” 

“And how did you know I was com¬ 
ing?” Westgaard said slowly. 

“A word here and there—I heard.” 

“And now that I am here? Whatthen?” 

Before the old man could answer, a 
knife, accurately hurled, came through 
the open panel and stuck in the floor be¬ 
tween the two men. 

There was a long silence, and then 
Konomari said quietly: 

“I can only apologize for such treat¬ 
ment in my house, danna-san. But— 
what does it all mean?” 

Westgaard could not tell him. 

The Japanese sat quietly as long as he 
could, and then clapped his hands. 

“My household,” he told the maid. 
“Bring them here.” 

THE ROOM filled swiftly. 
Four sons, their wives, many 
grandchildren. At a respectful 
distance, servants. 

“Will some one please wipe the nose of 
my youngest grandchild?” Konomari said 
calmly. “There; that is better. Now, 
all of you see three things. Myself, who 
am the head of this house; this danna-san, 
who is my guest; and, sticking in the floor, 
a knife. “I have this to say. Whoever 
injures the danna-san, injures me. Is that 
clear?” He turned his head slowly, until 
his eyes were on Kuno, his oldest son. 
“Do you know whose knife that is?” he 
asked. 

“A common knife, oraji. There are a 
thousand like it,” Kuno said. 

The father whipped a thin blade from 
under his kimono. 

“There is only one like this,” he 
snapped. “And if I find the pig who 
threw the other, I intend letting out a 
little of his blood. When you are in the 
village, my son, you might pass that word 
about.” 

Kuno bowed. 

“It will not be pleasant for us when 


people hear you have the danna-san in 
your house,” another son said uneasily. 

“Have I spoken to you, Yamabashi?” 
Konomari asked. 

“No, bat—” 

“Then be silent.” 

The old man rearranged the folds of his 
kimono with precision. 

“You can all go,” he said. 

As they stirred, he added: 

“Kuno is to stay outside the room of 
the danna-san. Kagawa goes to the 
little room from which the danna-san's 
can be seen, and does not fall asleep while 
watching! Morashima, every few min¬ 
utes, is to walk around the house. That 
is all.” 

“And I?” Yamabashi, the youngest 
asked. 

“You? You go back to the nursery, 
and learn not to speak until you are 
addressed. Is this a coolie hut?” 

When they were alone again, West¬ 
gaard said— 

“Yamabashi-san might have been ques¬ 
tioned.” 

“No. Firstly, he needed discipline, and 
secondly, I know as much as he does.” 

“Which is—” 

“Last night the silk workers were told 
that a white man might come. If he did, 
everything from disease to a low price for 
silk would result. So the white man must 
be kept away. I hardly saw how so much 
trouble was possible from your visit. 
That is all Yamabashi knows. Tell me, 
what have you to do with the price of 
silk?” 

“I buy silk, yes. But the more people 
who buy, the higher the price.” 

“I figured so.” 

“Who buys the silk now?” 

“The business stinks with secrecy. It 
is shipped away from here to Yokohama. 
A very good price is being paid, I under¬ 
stand. Very good, indeed. Some of the 
other villages even bring their habutae 
here to sell—” 

“Crimson silk?” 

Konomari reached for his pipe before 
replying. 

“Yes, crimson. Why?” 
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“I don’t know. Only that the particu¬ 
lar shade has been hard to find.” 

“It is sometimes the wisest thing to go 
straight where trouble lies,” the old man 
said thoughtfully. “So you came to 
Fuzetso. If it is agreeable with ! y° u > let 
us go and see if we can purchase any 
crimson silk.” 

“Which I’m not wanted to do?” 

“Perhaps. I am not sure. We may 
find out. One thing is certain. That 
knife was thrown. It did not drop out 
of the sky. Now, I started in on this 
affair out of curiosity, but I have been 
insulted. It does not make me happy. 
Shall we go?” 

As they left the house Westgaard no¬ 
ticed that Kuno, Kagawa and Morashima 
followed them, and that the youngest son, 
Yamabashi, joined his brothers before 
they were at the fence surrounding the 
garden. 

GRANDMOTHERS sat before 
old hand reels, winding off the 
skeins with marvelous deftness. 
Outside the huts, boys were 
beating sticks together under trees in 
which wild silkworms were feeding, to 
keep away hungry birds. The trees were 
grown, the worms raised, the thread 
spun, woven and dyed all in the same 
tiny huts. Westgaard’s first glance told 
him that the silk was yama-mae, used for 
weaving into loose crape, although here 
and there he saw true habutae being woven. 

He saw that in most of the huts were 
objects almost out of keeping in North 
Japan villages. Costly shrines of gold 
lace. Inlayed images. Expensive toys 
for the youngsters. 

“Silk brings a good price here,” he said 
to Konomari. 

“You saw?” 

Westgaard nodded. 

“All of this wealth has come in the last 
month,” Konomari stated. “There is 
too much gambling, but still money is 
left over. Now—here is a good place. 
I know the owner. Offer a good price, 
and see what this fellow Koto says. He 
knows me.” In a lower voice, “Have you 


seen how those sons of mine follow us? 
Well, I am not so old that I need their 
protection, yet—” 

Westgaard opened on the silk weaver— 

“Omaye mafunde gorah yo?” 

Instead of naming a price as the basis 
for bargaining, Koto glanced apologet¬ 
ically at Konomari and said that the silk 
Westgaard indicated was not for sale. 

Westgaard then named a price entirely 
out of reason, and saw that the other 
blinked, although he shook his head again. 

“I will give you silk of a different 
shade,” the weaver said. “But I can not 
sell any of the blood color. I am sorry.” 

“Why not?” 

“I have agreed—” 

“With whom?” Konomari shot in. 

“I can not tell.” 

“You are so completely the fool that I 
feel sorry for you,” the ancient snorted. 
As he spoke he drew the single edged 
dagger from his kimono, and began wip¬ 
ing it carefully on his sleeve. “I could 
make you tell,” he continued pleasantly. 
“Shall I?” 

Westgaard watched the play between 
peasant and high born Japanese. 

Panic was obviously creeping up Koto’s 
legs, to loosen the joints of his knees. 
Konomari brightened the edge of his blade 
on the silk of the kimono. At last he half 
turned. 

“I am a busy man,” he said at large. 
Koto drew in a deep breath; the unearthly 
quiet was only broken by that short 
sound for minutes. “What have you to 
say, Koto?” 

“You may do as you like,” the weaver 
said jerkily. “I can not tell what I do 
not know.” 

“You agreed with some person. His 
name?” 

“I do not know.” As Konomari held 
the blade to the light. Koto added hastily, 
“But Tatsumi pays for the red silk.” 

“You spoke just in time. We will now 
see this Tatsumi.” 

“He is a dangerous man,” Koto stam¬ 
mered nervously. 

Konomari stared at the weaver as if 
about to demand, “What do you know of 
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danger?” Instead, however, he contented 
himself with— 

“I will jjiot mention your name.” 

Back in the narrow street, the old man 
said to Westgaard: 

“It made it difficult for those sons of 
mine when we went inside. They came as 
close to the door as they dared. As to 
this Tatsumi, I have heard of him. He 
is a gambler—a true balaiehi-uchi, and I 
have seen him stand before a debtor’s 
shop and howl, ‘Will you pay up what 
you lost last night? If you don’t. I’ll 
shout it all over Euzetso. I’ll ruin your 
trade. I’ll make you ashamed. I’ll beat 
you to death. I’ll kick a hole in you 
large enough to walk through.’ I have 
always wondered if he would, and now 
we can find out.” 

Westgaard spoke his own thoughts 
aloud. 

“I don’t understand this crimson silk 
business. It hasn’t as high a value as 
white. There’s no special demand for it. 
There has been very little for sale for the 
last month.” 

“I do not understand it either,” Kono- 
mari said. “Or why you should be kept 
away from this village. Or why the peo¬ 
ple glare at you as we pass. You have 
observed that also? Yes? Or why a 
knife should be hurled into my house. 
Or why these villagers, always hungry, 
suddenly have money. A dozen whys.” 

Down the street careened a temple 
sweeper, his short jacket open at the 
chest, his legs carrying him from side to 
side of the street. 

“Sake,” Konomari grunted. 

In one hand the sweeper brandished a 
broom and as both Westgaard and Kono¬ 
mari stepped back against a wall to give 
him room, he seemed to leap toward them. 

Westgaard tried to get his own long 
body between the sweeper and the old 
Japanese, but in the same moment there 
was a little flurry, and men leaped in from 
nowhere with incredible swiftness. 

“That was not badly done, my sons,” 
Konomari said smoothly. “However, I 
regret that you have killed him, as we 
might have made him talk.” 


The four sons moved back, bowing to 
their father. 

“We came as rapidly as we could,” 
Kuno said. “There was no time to do 
more than strike.” 

“He’s dead,” Westgaard said, bending 
down. 

“Very,” Konomari agreed laconically. 
“There are four knife holes in him. If I 
had more sons, there would be more holes. 
Remember, all of you, to purify the 
blades. Thqre is pig’s blood on them. 
Now, we go to visit Tatsumi, whose 
name is a combination of dragon and 
serpent. We will see, among other things, 
if he is as powerful as the one and as wise 
as the other.” 

Tatsumi’s gambling was done in the 
first room the tall white man and old 
Japanese entered. 

On the floor was a doubled mattress 
which served as a table; over it was pinned 
a gray sheet. A dice box of brown wicker, 
shaped like a candle shade, lay on the 
bare floor. Here, Westgaard knew, the 
local sporting men gathered—shopkeepers, 
weavers, artisans, priests. The house re¬ 
ceiving a tenth of everything wagered. 

^ THE light of day the room 
was squalid. Konomari wasted 
sUP*" no t “ ne “ * t > k ut pushed past 
and into the next room. Here 
sleeping chamber and kitchen were com¬ 
bined. Several men were snoring on the 
mats; a woman was stirring something 
which simmered over a little square stove 
of brown earthenware. 

“Where,” Konomari demanded, “is 
Tatsumi?” 

The woman looked up, grew uncom¬ 
fortably red, and began to catch her 
breath. 

“The last time I saw you,” Konomari 
said sharply, “you were working at the 
dyeing pots. What are you doing here, 
Mitsu?” 

She did not answer, but hung her head, 
as if beaten down by shame. Westgaard’s 
eyes became cold, steel blue. Was there 
any connection between this girl, crimson 
silk, and himself? What did it all mean? 
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Or was he now blaming everything upon 
something which he did not understand? 

“There was the matter of a little debt, 
Konomari-san,” came from one of the 
men on the mats. “Mitsu has no sons, 
and so her husband and I came to an 
agreement.” 

“And who in the devil are you?” the 
ancient snapped. 

“Tatsumi, my lord. What can I do for 
you? Arrange a little party? Or do you 
want imbai, fresh from the country, who 
do not know what the Yoshiwara is? 
Whatever I can do—” 

All of the sleepers, Westgaard knew, 
were now awake. Tatsumi had whis¬ 
pered a word to one of them, who passed 
it along, almost unnoticed, to his next 
fellow. 

Konomari kept his temper. 

“You can tell me what is done with the 
red silk,” he said. 

Every eye, Westgaard felt, was on him 

“Red silk, honorable Konomari? Red 
silk?” 

“Your ears are excellent. Red silk. 
Exactly.” 

Westgaard said suddenly— 

“Konomari-san, do you smell—” 

“Smell? I regret that I have a nose in 
this pig sty! Come, Tatsumi, talk. I am 
a busy man.” 

At “pig sty”, the woman Mitsu cow¬ 
ered down; Tatsumi saw her. He was on 
his feet at once and kicked her with his 
bare foot, slapping her face with his bare 
palm and pulling her hair. The woman 
had said, “Correct what displeases you”. 
She made no effort to defend herself. 

Westgaard’s fists clenched, but he stood 
quietly. He believed that Tatsumi’s rage 
might be real enough, although he felt 
that the scene—the gambler’s part in it— 
was staged. The other men in the room 
should have been watching it. Instead, 
they were all looking at Westgaard. 

One of them, sitting up, cried: 

“Tatsumi is a terrible fellow. This is 
nothing for him at all. He frightens the 
police, I can tell you. No wonder you 
merely stand there looking at him with 


big round eyes like a country boy. Every 
one is afraid of him. He is terrible.” 

Westgaard said silkily: 

“So I see. It takes courage to beat a 
woman.” 

The gambler stopped at once. 

“Did you say something about me, 
seiyo-jin?” he snarled. 

“You,” Konomari answered for the 
white man, “have good ears. The danna- 
san said that you disgusted him, and I 
agree. You disgust me, also. However, 
I am not interested in you and your fam¬ 
ily affairs. What I want to know is, what 
is done with the red silk?” 

“If you had come alone, Konomari-san, 
I should have told you. But now that 
this keto-jin is with you, I have nothing 
to say.” With a glance about him to his 
fellows, as if to say that they should listen 
closely, he added, “It is really none of 
your business, anyhow.” 

“Is it not?” the old man snapped. He 
raised his voice. “My sons!” he called. 

They were in the room before the echo 
had died down the hall. 

“This tiger, this serpent and dragon 
called Tatsumi, lias just said that a little 
affair is—what are his exact words?— 
none of my business. What have you 
to say about that, my sons?” 

Kuno, the oldest, growled— 

“We will make it your business, oyaji.” 

“Good. Tatsumi, according to all ac¬ 
counts, including your own, you are a 
terrific fellow. Now here are my four 
sons, myself, and my white friend—six. 
I see you have five followers. Making 
six again. Very interesting. Now I ask 
you once more, what of the red silk?” 

Tatsumi’s eyes roved about the room. 
All of his men were either kneeling or on 
their feet; he bent toward the nearest of 
them. 

“Make your plans,” Konomari said. 
“They will help you little.” 

Westgaard, intent upon Tatsumi, saw 
the gambler take something from the mam 
to whom he was whispering. For an 
instant he stared, and then, with no vis¬ 
ible tightening of muscles, sprang forward, 
clearing the heap of quilts at a jump. 
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A knife stung him in the arm as he 
grabbed Tatsumi; the gambler and near¬ 
est man were both dragged down by the 
unexpected attack. 

Instantly the room was in a turmoil. 
Konomari and his sons were in action, 
but the white man had no time to see 
what they were doing. Close to his own 
face were eyes like crescents of evil light. 
He felt his hair rise as some one fell over 
him with a soft gurgling cry. Ragged, 
broken words, a thick stream of abuse and 
filth, were snarled into his ears, but all of 
the time he worked to get hold of Tat- 
sumi’s hands. 

The white man felt a hand creeping up 
his neck, and knew the numbness the 
crushing fingers could bring. He gave 
over his search for both of Tatsumi’s 
hands, and hit out blindly. One of Tat¬ 
sumi’s followers, taken high in the shoul¬ 
der by the swinging blow, spun about, 
stumbled into the earthenware stove, and 
fell. 

The charcoal, spilled to the floor, began 
to send up smoke; in another moment one 
of the quilts was burning brightly. 

“Stamp out the fire, my sons,” watchful 
Konomari cried. He had made his one mis¬ 
take. All four jumped to do his bidding. 

The old man was overborne as the 
gamblers, Tatsumi at their head, rushed 
past him. The last of them whirled his 
knife, but Westgaard’s flying tackle 
brought him to earth, the blade clattering 
to the floor. The white man came to his 
feet at once, but the gambler lay still. 

“We have one of them,” Konomari said 
grimly, after telling his sons not to run 
after the others. “And from him we may 
learn a thing or two.” 

“I’ve learned something already,” 
Westgaard said. “It may—” 

Kuno and Yamabashi were smothering 
the flames with heavy quilts as Konomari 
said softly: 

“Wait until we are in my house, danna- 
san. Tell me then what it is. The roof, 
a proverb says, bends down to listen. I 
thought you saw, or knew something 
when you leaped at Tatsumi—and I 
spoiled it by calling attention to the fire. 


Mah! I am getting old! And I was fearful 
that you would begin to fight when Tat¬ 
sumi was beating his wife.” 

“I wanted to,” said the white man. 

X A STEADY stream of excited 
men and women were hurrying 
down the narrow street when 
Konomari and Westgaard were 
again in it. Every house vomited excited 
Japanese. Merchants howled invitations 
to attend their bargains, the keepers of 
eating shops fiddled with the fire beneath 
the cooking pots that the sobaya might 
heat more quickly, but none of the people 
stopped. 

“We had better see what is up,” Kono¬ 
mari said. “There is a something in the 
air. Keep our prisoner close, my sons; 
tighten that rag over his mouth—fine!” 

None jostled or pushed. It reminded 
Westgaard of a long train of ants, moving 
relentlessly on. Near the shop of oil 
dishes, the throng separated into two 
parts. Exactly, the white man thought, 
like ants reaching a rock. 

What they saw at last was this: a great 
bamboo cage, ten feet high and as wide, 
and in it a Japanese. He was squatted 
down, blank of eye; boys, bravely shout¬ 
ing to one another, would dash up and 
place a finger on the cage, to boast of it 
afterward. 

“Kodomo no shigoto,” the villagers 
agreed. “It is the work of the untended 
dead.” 

Westgaard knew that the insane, in 
North Jagan, were so caged. 

Turning away in disgust, Konomari said: 
“After these fools have had their fun 
with the poor devil, I will try and get him 
into a bed. There is nothing to be done 
now.” 

“He seems quiet enough,” Westgaard 
agreed. “I wonder what he was doing 
when he was caught?” 

Konomari asked the question at large. 
The story came piecemeal— 

“He always slept—” 

“Once he was a good worker—” 

“We saw him go to sleep after having 
slept all night—” 
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“And being virtuous men, we could not 
refuse him shelter, but—” 

“We seized him firmly, knowing that 
some devil was in him—” 

“He told strange stories of things he 
saw—” 

“Hail Of gods and demons and 
women—” 

“And so we—” 

“A dozen of us—” 

Westgaard said to Konomari: 

“His eyes are open; he’s awake now. 
If he’s a silk worker, go ask him about 
red silk.” 

“He is nothing but a geta mender,” 
Konomari answered. “This has nothing 
to do with our problem, my friend— You 
think it has? Well, ask him yourself, 
then.” 

Westgaard went close to the cage. 

He faced the cage squarely, trying to 
catch the prisoner’s eye. The stream of 
onlookers flowed slowly past, rippling 
into two runlets as they approached the 
cage, passing it on either side with clicking 
tongues and bated breath. 

“Tari naoso to omou ga,” Westgaard 
said steadily. “I want to help you. What 
puts you to sleep all the time, old man? 
Tell me. Then we will get you out of the 
cage.” 

The blank eyes slowly lighted. 

“Tell,” Westgaard insisted. 

“I—can not,” the geta mender gasped. 
“None will—believe. I am—already 
crazed.” 

“You are not crazed,” Westgaard 
snapped. “A doctor-san will make you 
well. Tell me, and you can go home.” 

“I promise it,” Konomari shrilled, him¬ 
self excited now. 

“Ask again,” the caged Japanese 
pleaded. “I do not remember—what you 
wish to know.” 

Westgaard put the question slowly. 

The throng of Japanese pressed closer, 
eyes wide, mouths open. Westgaard 
could feel them at his back. 

“Yes, I understand now. I can tell 
you. You will not let me die in the cage? 
You promise? All I did is—” 

He clutched at his throat, the last word 


gurgling out as the point of the hurled 
blade buried itself deeply. Ho stood 
stock still for a moment. Then a tremor 
went through him. He fell, while a great 
smear of blood brightened his kimono, 
turning it, Westgaard thought, to shining 
crimson silk. 

Just as he died he lifted his head. 

“Dreams!’’ he cried distinctly. 
“Dreams!” 

The throng surged nearer. Westgaard 
startod to turn where Konomari had 
been, but saw that the old Japanese had 
been pushed by the excited villagers a 
dozen feet away; saw also that where 
Kuno’s taller than average figure was 
above the crowd there seemed to be a 
jostling, and then something tremendous 
hit him. The cage, the crowd, the bright 
sky, the uplifted roofs of a temple all 
whirled in his sight and went black. 

In the immeasurable time between 
reason and unconsciousness, he knew that 
feet seemed to be stamping on him, that 
something had been jammed roughly into 
his mouth, that he was being carried 
swiftly away from the cage. He heard, 
high above the noise of the villagers about 
the cage, Konomari’s “Hold tight to the 
gambler, Kuno!” And a shriller voice, 
probably that of Yamabashi— 

“Where is the white man?” 

Then there was a roaring in his ears 
like sea on sand—and silence. 

WESTGAARD stared at the 
fV*® plane of blackness over him. 
VgjT' He lay perfectly still for a mo¬ 
ment, and then slowly stood up. 
His head ached, his legs were unsteady 
under him. It seemed that he rose too 
short a distance to have come from a 
quilt on the floor, and, reaching down, 
he found that he had been lying on a 
crude cloth cot. 

He lighted a match and saw that he 
was in a room apparently of concrete. 
There was one door, one window— The 
match flared out. 

The hush of night deepened about 
him. The crowing of a cock would have 
been a pleasant sound. 
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It was still dim but no longer absolutely 
black. Westgaard heard, or thought he 
heard, little noises. A rat gnawing at a 
board, perhaps. 

Westgaard, alert at last, went into 
action. He tried the bars across the one 
window, first gently, and then with all 
his strength; they did not give, nor was 
there any creak of metal. 

The floor of the room, like the walls 
and ceilings, was of concrete. He went 
to the door. Even with his shoulder 
against it, there was no give, although 
the wood made a cracking sound. He 
ran his hand along the edge of the door 
and found that the hinges were inside, 
but that the heads of the bolts had been 
wisely beaten out of shape. 

The white man lighted a match and, 
this time, held a cigaret to the flame. It 
pleased him that his fingers were steady. 
Before the match went out he made an 
exact inventory of the room. A cot with 
a coarse blanket or two. Nothing else. 
Just a door, walls, a window, a ceiling 
across which were supporting beams. 

From the window came light again. 
The gleam of a torch, of many torches, 
giving off starlike sparklets of ocher and 
crimson. Muffled, but growing steadily 
clearer, the sound of advancing feet; 
muffled snatches of song, foreign, fanati¬ 
cal, and terribly earnest. 

Westgaard shivered. 

The ceiling of the room brightened 
with faint color, ghostly shades of violet 
dusted with yellow, maroon with gamboge 
—a devil’s palette of color. 

Under the torches, Westgaard knew, 
must be dark faces and shadowy forms. 
Why? What quarrel had the Japanese 
with him? For years he had worked 
among them as a friend. Kept mission¬ 
aries from buying sword guards and 
blades and images too cheaply. Bought 
for the A-l at a fair price to the natives. 
What had any one against him? 

Red silk! 

That, he realized, was the answer. 

What some one wanted to prevent his 
learning about, he had stumbled over— 
a thing he would never have done if his 


money had not been stolen, if he had not 
been warned away from Fuzetso. 

He had no time to consider anything 
now. 

The light was constantly advancing. 
From side to side it flitted. Now it 
seemed half quenched in the night air— 
had he been unconscious all of the day? 
It broke out again, closer, in new corusca¬ 
tions. It hovered, and the gleam of it 
lighted up, like a demon lantern of great 
size, strange paths, dim, evil passages. 

With careful haste, as if his mind had 
actually been planning without his own 
knowledge, Westgaard went about a curi¬ 
ous business. 

He fastened the four corners of the 
blanket from the cot by tying it to the 
side pieces of wood. Next he stuffed the 
second blanket, bundled together in a 
heap, under the other. He raised the cot 
and shook it violently, making certain 
that the doubled blanket did not fall out, 
or the other slip. To make sure, he tied 
the outer one several times along the long 
edge of the cot, jerking the knots tightly, 
and then shoving them out of sight. 

Next he pushed the cot with its end 
against the wall and, standing at the far 
end, raised it quickly so that it leaned at 
a forty-five degree angle. He gave the 
bed covering a final pat, found that the 
cot stood steadily, then backed off to an 
opposite comer. 

He lighted a third match and measured 
with his eye the distance from where he 
stood to the cot. He saw that the middle 
of the cot was under one of the beams— 
that nearest to the door. He drew a 
short breath. 

With no preliminary, Westgaard ran 
forward. He took off at the seventh step, 
leaped into the middle of the cot and, with 
the impetus of the stretched cloth, sprang 
high. 

His head hit the ceiling. His arms, 
which had missed the hold he had planned, 
flailed out, caught at the beam— He 
swung his leg over it instantly. 

Without a pause, without thinking of 
the increasing pain in his head, he reached 
down and seized the high end of the cot. 
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He lifted it away from the wall, swung it 
out into the room and let it drop. Cup¬ 
ping his hands, he lighted his last match. 
The cot was almost where it had stood 
before, the bed covering hardly ruffled. 
Shadows by the light—the flaring torch¬ 
light—in the dark room would make the 
bed seem occupied. 

For the fraction of a minute, at least, 
he would be able to see who entered the 
room. 

He might do two things. Wait until 
he was discovered, and then be ignomin- 
iously pulled down like a monkey out of a 
tree, or select one of the assaulters and 
drop on him. Which one? Tatsumi, 
probably. Or was Tatsumi only a cats- 
paw? Somebody, Westgaard believed, 
owned the cot. No Japanese would sleep 
so high above the floor. Whose cot was 
it, and would the owner come? 

In him, Westgaard decided, was the 
answer to everything he did not know. 
Very quietly he put together that which 
he had learned. First, in the gamblers’ 
den, he had smelled what he believed to 
be opium. Second, he thought he had 
seen one of the gamblers hand Tatsumi 
a foil wrapped or tin package. Possibly 
opium again. Third, the villagers were 
being paid an outrageous price for their 
product. Why? Not clear. Fourth, no 
crimson silk was to be had. Why again? 
Fifth, the caged coolie had been killed 
when he said too much. And, last, since 
the coolie had been killed, whoever was 
mixed up in the business would not stop 
at Westgaard. 

He wondered why they had not killed 
him at once; wondered where Konomari 
was, and what had actually happened 
when he himself had been slugged and 
dragged away to this room. 

What did they—whoever it was—want 
of him? He knew that it was nothing 
good. And what the end—his end— 
would be, since he knew too much? 

Now he could hear low excited voices 
outside the room. He crouched on the 
beam, waiting. The Japanese were only 
good at maiming. Not until knives came 
into play would he be downed. 


With sudden hope he ran his hand 
along the roof. Boards. 

He had been too hasty. He should 
have torn loose one of the bed legs. With 
a lever he might have been able to pry 
open a space sufficient to squeeze through. 

He whispered to himself— 

“Only one way out now.” 

The door swung open. 

Westgaard tensed, waited; no one came 
into the room. 

“He still sleeps.” 

“That was a powerful blow.” 

Westgaard worked ■ farther into the 
shadow. 

OUTSIDE the room he could 
see many men. A small space, 
near the door, was unfilled, and 
in this stood a lacquered and 
gilded shrine. The gilt on the black 
lacquer was like another candle flame in 
the gloom. On the shrine was an image, 
a short, squat figure in wood, with out¬ 
stretched arms, swelling muscles and 
clenched fists; the features were con¬ 
tracted in hatred, the eyes threatening 
horror. Before it several candles burned, 
the flickering light making image and hu¬ 
mans about it more awful. 

A crimson silk band was fluttering from 
the image’s head. 

Brown faces were rapt, ecstatic. 

Westgaard listened intently. 

A priest was before the image, but he 
merely bowed again and again; some one 
else, whom Westgaard could not see, was 
talking. 

“He will sign,” Westgaard heard the 
unseen speaker say. “When he has, all 
of the god’s silk will go to our countrymen 
across the sea, lest they forget their own 
home and gods. They will soon return to 
us, and bring much wealth with them, 
And you will continue to get much monej 
for the red silk. As to the white man, 
does not his own book of the gods say 
that when blood is shed it is proper to 
bleed the killer? Who but he could have 
killed Mota, after our companion became 
crazed? It is even possible that the seiyo- 
jin put a spell on Mota. 
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“When the white foreigner is gone, we 
will have no more worries. The word of 
the god will go on.” 

There were, Westgaard decided coldly, 
about twenty men that he could see. 
How many more there were he could not 
tell. 

“When will the white man be killed?” 
some one called. “I have heard that their 
blood is black, like a pig’s.” 

“Who can tell?” The unseen orator 
laughed. “It will depend upon himself— 
and other things. If he behaves as he 
should—” Westgaard understood now 
why he was being allowed to hear thed is- 
cussion— “he may live for a long time.” 

Even with this, Westgaard was unable 
to guess what it all meant, save that he 
was to be forced, willy-nilly, to do some¬ 
thing concerning the crimson silk: If he 
refused, he died. If he did what was 
asked, whatever “signing” they wanted, 
and conditions changed, he died. When 
they were done with him, he died. 

Dying could only happen once; torture 
could come many times. 

“Better get it over with,” he thought. 
“No sense dragging things out.” 

As if some unseen signal had been 
passed, the priest jerked erect, said some¬ 
thing Westgaard did not hear, and pointed 
to the door. The villagers swept into the 
room in a dark, indistinguishable mass. 

Before the first of them were at the 
dummy on the cot, a cold voice whipped 
them about. 

“Gods of heaven and earth! What 
have we here?” 

Konomari’s four sons, eyes on their 
father, filled the doorway behind the an¬ 
cient. 

They were repeating to themselves his 
final instructions. 

“Kuno, remember what I have taught 
you. Kagawa, show these piglets how a 
sword should be handled, but be careful 
of the blade. Morashima, put sufficient 
force into your blows and do not forget to 
swing at the stabbing arm. Yamabashi, 
make wide circles, for your arms are not 
as long as your brothers’, and remember 
to hold the hilt steady when you come to 


bone. And none of you trouble about me. 
I have forgotten more sword tricks than 
I have been able to teach you.” 

“Well,” Konomari said again, “what 
devil’s business are you about?” 

Before any answered, he said in the 
same chill voice: 

“Do not trouble to tell me for I already 
know. And I know this, also. You are 
in a room from which there is only one 
escape. There are many of you and, 
blocking the way, are only an old man 
and his children.” 

Kagawa, second of the sons, punctuated 
the sentence by growling in his throat and 
swinging his sword in a vicious circle. 

The cot, the white man, seemed for¬ 
gotten. To many of the villagers Kono¬ 
mari was both a revered and dread figure. 
These pressed away from him. Slowly, 
however, others filtered forward, knives 
in hand. One heavily built fellow, West¬ 
gaard marked, had an ax behind him, 
heavy enough to smash through the long 
samurai blades. 

The man who had spoken before raised 
his voice: 

“This is not your affair, Konomari- 
san,” he said. “Go home. Leave this to 
us. Nothing save trouble will come of it.” 

“I believe that,” Konomari retorted. 
“Trouble—to you.” 

“You will not be reasonable?” 

“No, mad dog, I will not. Or rather, I 
will. I am reasonable. Drop your weap¬ 
ons and I will give you all your lives.” 

By now Westgaard was able to distin¬ 
guish Tatsumi, but the gambler was not 
the orator. The other was a man taller 
than the rest, and as Westgaard peered 
down, he heard him say— 

“I give you one chance, Konomari- 
san, or—” 

“We have had enough talk,” Kuno 
grumbled. “The night is cold, my father; 
let us have a little exercise.” 

“All in good time,” the old Japanese 
agreed. “First, I wish to say this to you 
all. You know me, I think. I have some 
little reputation in this village. I want 
the white man. In addition, I believe I 
also want this fellow who has led you, 
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and who has the blood and the vices of 
two races in his blood. I am not fond of 
riddles, and I am going to solve this one. 
Do I get the white man?” 

They swayed back and forth, mutter¬ 
ing. Westgaard saw that one of the 
leader’s cohorts slipped through the crowd 
to the cot and drove his knife several 
times into the bedding. When he re¬ 
turned to the leader’s side he whispered 
and held up the knife. 

“The white man is dead, Konomari,” 
the halfcaste cried. “His blood is on the 
blade! Do you want this same?” 

Candlelight glanced on the long knife. 

“I do not think I should mind,” Kono¬ 
mari said. “I am not to be fooled by 
monkey tricks. Where is the testimony 
on the blade? I see none.” 

Nor did any one else. 

The blade shone brightly. Nothing 
dimmed it. 

In the instant that the halfcaste gaped. 
He saw only bright blade. In the instant 
that his companion cried, “I stabbed him 
a dozen times!” Konomari shrilled: 

“At them, my sons. Drive them out!” 

THE LITTLE room trembled 
with sound. Many of the vil¬ 
lagers sought the walls, pressing 
away; others, fearful of either 
their leader or Konomari, joined in the 
fight. 

Westgaard looked down at the swaying 
mass of bodies. It seemed like a swarm of 
monstrous locusts, hostile and venomous; 
they screamed with one voice, surged this 
way and that as Konomari and his sons 
advanced with wide swinging blades. 

“Out with them!” Konomari cried, his 
old voice cracking, “By the horns of Jizo, 
there will be a wailing and a counting of 
beads this night! You want a killing, 
halfcaste? Good. You shall have all the 
deatji you desire!” 

The uncertain villagers hampered those 
who remained beside the halfcaste. All 
backed away, but suddenly Westgaard 
saw that the counter attack was almost 
ready. A dozen or more men—Tatsumi 
and his gamblers among them—were 


ready, knives out; the halfcaste himself 
had secured the great ax, which he kept 
behind him. 

“I give you one more chance,” the 
Eurasian screamed. 

Konomari laughed. 

Westgaard balanced carefully on his 
beam. 

“Koil” 

The ax flashed up, Konomari’s slender 
blade parrying it, but offering little de¬ 
fense. The old man gave no back step; 
instead, he tried to get closer to his oppo¬ 
nent. 

Westgaard hurled himself down from 
the rafter. 

His arms went around the Eurasian’s 
neck; both went to the floor heavily, 
Westgaard above. The ax clattered to 
the floor. 

A howl went up from the Japanese. 

“He died, and is alive again!” 

This time Konomari allowed many to 
run from the room, but only after he had 
observed that they were not any who had 
been actually fighting. 

Westgaard scrambled to his feet, the 
halfcaste up also. Yamabashi calmly 
pushed the ax out of reach and stood with 
one foot over it. Tatsumi and his com¬ 
panions, the panic stricken priest also, 
were ringed about by long blades. 

Westgaard advanced and the halfcaste 
backed away from him. After the first 
turn the Eurasian cowered against the 
wall; he seemed almost witless, for he 
chattered to himself. Pursuer and pur¬ 
sued brushed against Konomari and his 
sons at every turn, and the halfcaste 
moaned a little at the touch. 

Twice Westgaard tried to leap forward; 
the other was never there to meet him. 
The white man’s breath began to whistle 
through his nose. 

The room was strange with candle¬ 
light, shadowy, almost a phantom panto¬ 
mime. Westgaard worked to corner the 
retreating Eurasian, almost succeeded, 
and heard the other’s gusty sigh as he 
slipped away. 

In the halfcaste, Westgaard knew, was 
the answer to the whole affair. He 
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wanted to discover it himself. It was 
really his business. 

The circle of the room began again, 
quicker; the Eurasian was almost running 
in his haste. Westgaard followed him 
swiftly, while his own head throbbed with 
pain. He stopped suddenly and side¬ 
stepped the other into the nearest corner. 

The Eurasian bent his head and began 
to whimper. Instead of relaxing, West¬ 
gaard was ready for the blue gleam in the 
air, jumped a little to one side, and drove 
his fist as the descending knife missed. 

“Well done,” Konomari shouted. “I 
have always wanted to see how white men 
fought. Mah! Your blow has put him to 
sleep. This silly Yamabashi of mine 
offers you his own knife to finish the 
man of two races off with, but you and I 
have more sense! We want to discover a 
thing or two, and we know how to do it.” 

Westgaard looked down at the Eura¬ 
sian, who was making no effort to get to 
his feet; looked over to where Konomari’s 
sons formed a circle of steel about Tatsumi 
and the other Japanese; wondered what 
part the frightened priest had in the 
affair. 

All that he said was— 

“You have been good to me, Kono- 
mari-san.” 

“And you? If you had not jumped out 
of the heavens—I was wondering where 
you were, since I knew you could not 
escape—that ax would have split my 
head and left me in two pieces. They 
would have been forced to tie me together 
to get me into the coffin! Now, my sons, 
add this part cow, part devil to your col¬ 
lection, and take them all home.” 

# WESTGAARD, in Konomari’s 
room, sat attentively while the 
ancient spoke. 

“We must forget the moon¬ 
light,” the old Japanese said, knocking 
out his pipe against a brazier. “It was 
only made to trouble the mind. We must 
also forget the little white blossoms— 
how they glimmer like baby stars waiting 
to be born! That may be a new thought; 
it would make a delicate poem, eh? 


“We are comfortable; here are the 
stands with dainty food, here are cups of 
wine, so purple and cool that they are 
coated with dewy vapors and yet will 
warm the veins with fire; our lanterns are 
glowing. I hear some one singing, like a 
melody in the drowsy spaces of the 
night . . .” 

He huddled lower into the warm quilt. 
Only his eyes seemed awake. 

“I wonder how comfortable the half- 
caste—his name, I find, is Honochi—is 
feeling. And his companions.” 

The ancient began to rock back and 
forward. 

He said at last— 

“We will find out,” and he raised his 
voice in command. 

His sons marshaled eleven men into the 
room, all with their hands tied together. 

Konomari wasted no time. 

“Well,” he said, “I see that you are all 
alive and in good health, save for a cut 
here and there, which was no more than 
could be expected. Please listen to my 
white friend; he knows a little—although 
less than you thought, since he cared 
nothing about any of you or your busi¬ 
ness—and he will tell you.” 

Westgaard said quietly; 

“I’d never heard of any of you, or of 
whatever you have been up to. If you’d 
let me alone, nothing would have ever 
happened. But, when Konomari-san and 
I were in your room, Tatsumi, I smelled 
stale opium smoke. I saw one of the men 
there give Tatsumi a foil package—opium 
again. I rather believe that the concrete 
room was made as a storehouse—safe and 
dry and impenetrable—for the drug. 
You killed the crazy man because he was 
an addict, and was going to tell what he 
knew.” 

“Exactly,” Konomari said. 

His face was more bland than ever. 
Even his eyes were peaceful now, and his 
folded old hands appeared as delicate as a 
crinkled cup. 

“Who killed Mota after he was placed 
in the cage?” he asked. 

“The white man,” Honochi answered. 
“We saw him do it.” 
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“Did you? Did you indeed? Well, we 
will forget about that for the moment. I 
ask you all—what of this blood colored 
silk? What? You do not answer? Come, 
tell me.” His eyes went to one of the 
gamblers, who was working his hands to¬ 
gether. “You tell,” he said. “Then you 
can go.” ; 

“Watakushi no yona bimbonin —” 

“Whether you are poor or not does not 
interest me. There is no money in this. 
Answer! Or, by every toenail of the sa¬ 
cred crow, I will pull out your own by 
the roots.” 

“I—” a pleading glance at Honochi and 
Tatsumi, a sigh—“I do not know. I am 
only a poor man.” 

“You still have your life,” Konomari 
said gently. “That is something.” 

The gambler shivered and sucked in 
his breath. 

“I have sent the priest back to his tem¬ 
ple,” Konomari said. “He is nothing but 
a fool, and you treated him as such. 
Hai! You worked on him with your talk 
about honor and religion and money for 
the temple and the welfare of his flock, 
and he believed you. He was so com¬ 
pletely the fool that I felt sorry for him. 
He blessed the red silk, he told me. Now, 
why did he do that? No? You can not 
answer such a simple question? My sons, 
escort all of these hogs save—what is 
your name, gambler?—to wherever you 
keep them. He and I will have a word or 
two together. Yamabashi, you may re¬ 
turn to me also, after you have seen that 
this litter is back in the sty.” 

Westgaard, Konomari and Kogo were 
alone. 

“Will you talk?” Konomari snapped. 

“They will kill me—” 

“So will I.” 

“I— No.” 

Konomari pricked him with his thin 
dagger. 

Kogo’s head went up. 

“Kill me,” he said. “I will not talk. 
Even if I did, I could not tell you every¬ 
thing. You would have made your bar¬ 
gain for nothing.” 

The ancient scratched his chin. 


“There is a little honor in you,” he 
admitted slowly. “It gains you your life. 
Take him back.” 

As Yamabashi stepped forward, West¬ 
gaard said: 

“No. Listen, Konomari-san . . .” 

When the white man had finished, 
Konomari’s face was a picture. At 
last he began to grin, and then to laugh 
openly. 

“It is worth trying,” he said when he 
could talk. “I wonder if it will work. I— 
I think that with Yamabashi’s help we 
can do it. It is distinctly an improvement 
on my own plan. If a follower—like 
Kogo—will not speak when threatened, 
what will happen when we have a leader? 
Probably nothing. Still, one never knows. 
Your plan, with no blood, is better than 
mine with blood. 

“Yamabashi, you have always, as I 
have often told you, talked too much. I 
am going to give you the opportunity to 
make plenty of noise now. First, tie this 
fellow and get him out of the way.” When 
it was done, Konomari continued. “You 
heard this Kogo talk. When you were 
very young, Yamabashi, I punished you 
for mocking your honorable nurse. Have 
you forgotten how?” 

“To imitate the voice of the honorable 
nurse?” 

“Now,” Konomari wailed, “I am the 
father of a fool! No—” 

Yamabashi began to grin. 

“That is better,” his father said, smil¬ 
ing also. “Open the door and slide back 
a panel or two. What you are to say will 
be nothing but a word or so—never more 
than that. But if you make enough 
noise, Yamabashi— Come, let us be¬ 
gin!” 

Westgaard nodded, and Konomari’s 
voice raised terrifyingly— 

“Why have you been getting red silk, 
Kogo?” 

A finger to lips warned Yamabashi 
against replying. 

“Talk!” Konomari screamed. 

Yamabashi drew in a great breath, then 
moaned. Up went his voice, higher and 
higher, until Westgaard roared— 
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“Will you talk now?” Then, with a 
pathetic crack, Yamabashi’s wail stopped, 
only to slide moaningly down the 
scale. 

White man and Japanese grinned. 

“I thought I heard some one cry out,” 
Westgaard whispered. 

“Or the wind in the trees,” Konomari 
said. “Now, we do it again.” 

A second time the performance was 
gone through. At the end of it, when 
Yamabashi’s dreadful howl was still, 
Konomari cried clearly: 

“Dead! Say the prayers for the dead, 
or his soul will follow and torment us.” 

Silence. Then— 

“Drag him away, and wipe up the 
blood.” 

WESTGAARD, grinning 
broadly, went to the kakemono 
corner and brought back a 
flower bowl; he poured water on 
the matting, scrubbing it around as if a 
stain had been removed. 

“Let us go and see how the others have 
taken it,” Konomari suggested. 

“If there’s a chance, try Tatsumi or 
the halfcaste next,” Westgaard said. “If 
we do this too many times, it will lose its 
sting.” 

“I wonder what they are thinking,” 
Konomari muttered, half to himself. 
“We did it well. All their sins are weigh¬ 
ing heavily, at this moment. Let us walk 
slowly, and give them time for a prayer 
or two.” 

It was no longer dark. There was a 
high moon and a great concourse of 
stars. Green grass, aquamarine in the 
moonlight, marked the way of a narrow 
stream. 

“Very lovely,” Konomari said slowly. 

The white man nodded. 

“Why do men do terrible things?” the 
ancient asked, expecting no answer. 
“Opium—money— hai! When I was a 
boy, I remember how the men went into 
the orchards. One climbed a tree, the 
other stood at the bottom, ax in hand, 
threatening to cut the tree down if it did 
not promise to bear a good crop. If only 


that could be done with men—but it 
can not.” 

Instead of going through the house, 
Konomari had made the circuit of it and 
entered a room not far from the one in 
which the “torture” had been enacted. 
Kuno, standing outside, pushed aside a 
panel. 

Honochi and Tatsumi, both bound, sat 
side by side. The halfcaste’s lips seemed 
to lift from his teeth, writhe, then drop 
into position again. The gambler did not 
move a muscle. 

“What—what have you done?” the 
Eurasian whispered. 

»“I?” Konomari glanced about. “Noth¬ 
ing.” He paused, then added silkily. 
“Why?” 

“You learned nothing,” the halfcaste 
snarled. 

“Nothing,” Konomari agreed. “Other¬ 
wise—” he stopped. 

His meaning was clear. Otherwise, 
none would have heard what Konomari 
and Westgaard knew they had been able 
to hear—the comedy in the room. 

“You can’t do that to me,” Honochi 
cried. “I’m not a coolie. I’m not a 
Japanese subject. I’ll report this to my 
consul.” 

“How are you going to get to him?” 
Westgaard asked. 

How well the play acting had worked 
was apparent when Kuno, oldest of the 
sons, said— 

“We’also recited the words for the dead, 
oyaji, that his spirit not trouble us.” 

Konomari said primly— 

“Good.” 

“Which one shall we take next?” West¬ 
gaard asked. 

The ancient looked around. His eye 
lighted* on a trembling Japanese in' a 
corner. 

“Ah, there is Kamamatsu; he knows 
me. Coolie, you will be next. Where you 
will go, if you do not tell all you know, 
will be goblins who will feast on your soul. 
They will say, ‘Kamamatsu, son of noth¬ 
ing and father of less, it would have been 
better if you had answered Konomari’s 
little question! Then you would still be 
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alive.’ Come with us, Kamamatsu, and 
tell what you know.” 

“He will tell you nothing,” Tatsumi 
shouted. 

“So much the worse for him,”, the old 
man said complacently. 

“My consul—” 

Westgaard turned to the halfcaste. 

“I don’t think you dare say very much 
to him,” the white man announced. 

“Kamamatsu—” Kanomari’s sleek 
voice—“if I promise that none of these 
others dare hurt you, will you tell me the 
truth?” 

“We—we have agreed,” the coolie said 
slowly. “None shall talk. I—I have 
already said my dying prayers, Konomari- 
san.” 

The ancient gave himself up to con¬ 
templation of the bare walls. He said at 
last: 

“I wonder if it is true that a white moth 
is always seen flying when a man dies? 
They say the soul is carried upward in 
that manner. Next time I will watch for 
it. Hai-ya! I am getting bored.” 

“Are you human?” the halfcaste choked 
out. 

Konomari did not answer him. 

A tiny wind stirred the mulberry trees. 

“Kamamatsu?” 

“I can not tell.” 

“It is growing late. Shall we try 
Kamamatsu, or some one else?” 

“Why not let luck decide?” Westgaard 
said. 

“Exactly! The gods will determine 
upon whom we will next perform. Pull 
two straws from the matting, Kagawa, 
my son. Make one shorter than the other. 
Whoever gets the shorter straw comes 
with us. I hope he is willing to talk. 
Whoever talks, naturally, is given his life 
for a reward.” 

The halfcaste said slowly—“Suppose 
he—whoever it is—lies to get away?” 

“We will not let him go until the truth 
is proven,” Westgaard said. 

Konomari held out his hand with the 
straws. 

“Honochi,” he said. “Tatsumi. You 
both know plenty. Choose!” 


THE HALFCASTE’S eyes 
fastened upon the straws. His 
lips twisted; he seemed trying 
to remember whether there had 
been any difference in their appearance 
before Konomari concealed their length. 
He sighed, then said faintly— 

“Let—Tatsumi pick.” 

Konomari looked at him in disgust. 

Tatsumi, gambler still, realized that 
whichever straw the gods intended for 
him he would get. Eyes shut, he reached 
for one of them. 

The halfcaste’s face grew whiter and 
whiter. Every trace of color was gone 
from it. In the moonlight it looked 
strangely old. He reached out his hand 
and seized both those of Konomari and 
Tatsumi. 

The bonds of both men had been cut. 
They stood side by side, halfcaste leader 
and gambler lieutenant. 

“Wait,” the Eurasian whispered. 
“Wait.” 

Every eye was upon him. 

Westgaard thought he knew what was 
passing through the halfcaste’s mind— 
that sooner or later one of the Japanese 
would crack under the strain. Possibly 
Tatsumi, since the gambler, knowing what 
had already happened to one of his men, 
would take the easiest way out. West¬ 
gaard relaxed, listening. 

“If I tell, you will not—” the Eura¬ 
sian began. He never finished the 
sentence. 

What happened next was too swift for 
the eye to follow. 

In some way Honochi, evil face alight, 
had drawn Konomari’s knife; at the same 
instant Tatsumi whipped a tiny, keen 
blade from under his short kimono. 
Westgaard, lunging forward, hurled both 
men to the floor. 

“You fool, you fool,” the halfcaste bab¬ 
bled, blood foaming from his mouth. 
“Oh, Tatsumi, what have you done? I 
knew they were playing a part, and so 
was I. We could have both gone free, 
and now—” 

Tatsumi made a noise in his throat but 
did not answer. In falling, Honochi’s own 
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knife had deflected and had taken the 
gambler between the ribs. 

Westgaard, aghast, said nothing, but 
Konomari, lips a thin line, was on his 
knees beside the gambler. 

“You threw your dice and they lost,” 
he said. “You have but a minute on 
earth. Make the most of it!” 

The gambler tried to laugh. He was 
dead before the grimace was complete. 

Honochi’s hand was at his bloody 
throat. 

“And you will get no more from me,” 
he said jerkily. “You, Konomari, are an 
ape, and the son of an ape. A wizened, 
shriveled monkey. So were your fathers 
before you—apes in the trees—tree apes 
in the temple gardens—I am not afraid 
of you . . .” 

“No,” Konomari said gravely. “He 
need not be afraid of any one—now. Two 
dead, and nothing learned. I am sick of 
the business.” 

Westgaard said wearily— 

“They’ll all talk now that their leaders 
are dead.” 

“I hardly care,” the ancient muttered. 
“Our plan did not work out very well, 
did it? I had thought that the man of 
two bloods was weakening; instead, he 
was fooling me. If he had struck me down 
with my own knife, the rest would have 
rushed us. Well, he failed, and so did we. 
As to the crimson silk—” 

A Japanese said simply: 

“They are both dead, Konomari-san. 
We know. Shall we tell you?” 

Westgaard spoke for the old man. 

“Talk,” he said. 

“Opium.” 

“We knew that. The silk?” 

“Inside the wood, about which the 
crimson silk was wrapped, were small 
boxes of opium. Only a tael in each, lest 
the weight be questioned. In your land 
across the sea, Honochi’s friends bought 
only red silk.” 

“And I was to sign shipping orders? 
Some of it would be consigned to the 
A-I on my order, and then sold to Hono¬ 
chi’s confederates?” 

“It is true.” 


“How long have you done this?” 

“First we sent it in idols, but that was 
discovered. Then in the tanks of the 
great steamers. That was discovered. 
Other ways, also. Hut this—” 

“Was almost perfect,” Konomari said. 
“The silk went to reputable houses, and 
then other men in your confidence bought 
only the crimson silk.” 

“We have more orders than we can 
fill,” the Japanese said. 

“There are always plenty of men who 
are evil,” Konomari muttered, turning 
away. “Two dead—three, counting 
Mota, who was killed for telling what we 
already knew. Come, my white friend, 
it is time for us to rest.” 

j“IF THEY hadn’t tried to keep 
me away, nothing would have 
happened,” Westgaard said. 
“They thought I knew too 
much—or that I was going to try at any 
cost to buy crimson silk, which would 
have meant difficulty in America, since 
the men in the scheme would never be 
certain which silk contained the drug. 
From the concrete storehouse they’d 
built, they must have been going into the 
smuggling extensively.” 

“That is over now,” Konomari said. 
He added thoughtfully, “You saved my 
life twice, my friend.” 

“And you mine. How did you know 
where I was?” 

“How? Simple. I told Yamabashi to 
keep Tatsumi in sight and he did. When 
he found how men were gathering, he 
hurried to me, and we came.” He sighed. 
“It was not a very good fight. But we 
have stopped much evil, you and I. We 
did more good than that. The priest 
who listened to Honochi’s oily tongue has 
always been bothering me about this and 
that. He will say little now, eh?” 

“He was fooled, just as the villagers 
were by the higher price for the red silk 
they wove. Now, Konomari-san, I must 
get back to my work.” 

“Wait, wait. We will have warmed 
wine brought us and the quilts spread. 
I am going to tell you of the time when I 
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was young, and when fighting was fight¬ 
ing. To begin at the beginning, I had 
a teacher for instruction in two edged 
blades. He was the strongest man in the 
whole city—yes, spread the quilts and I 
will lie down—the strongest, and the most 
skilful in Yeddo. It was sixty years ago, 
in the year of the tiger—I started on a 
journey. What a brocaded silk kimono I 
wore! Servants and retainers were be¬ 
hind me— I believe I will close my eyes 
for a moment—yes, it was in the year 
of—the rat—or the tiger. It was long 
ago ...” 

When Konomari’s sons tiptoed into the 
room, the old man was asleep. West- 
gaard stared into the dark garden. Kuno, 
oldest of the sons, slipped noiselessly 
across the matting, smiled down at his 
warlike sire, and then said softly to the 
white man: 

“You have made him very happy, 
danna-san, by removing the evil which 


lurked in our village. And made us happy 
also, by keeping our father safe.” 

Westgaard, thinking of dead men, said— 

“If I had stayed away—” 

“Two serpents would still be breathing 
their venom here. We are very glad that 
you came.” 

Westgaard said nothing, but when the 
four sons left the room he stretched his 
tired body on the quilts. 

The next time Kuno, voluntary but un¬ 
necessary guard, peeped in, both men 
were sleeping. The gaunt white man’s 
face was no longer somber. Once his 
mouth moved, as if he smiled. In some 
way, although in deep sleep, Konomari 
had placed his hand on Westgaard’s ex¬ 
tended arm, where, token of friendship, 
it lay firmly. 

Kuno, smiling at the two men, saw that 
the moonlight touched the two heaps of 
quilts, and gave the silk its true color of 
crimson. 




A Story of Shantyboat 
Pirates on the Mississippi 


SOFTPAW 


by RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


A RUMOR that a tripper had been 
badly treated in Apple Reach 
came to Mendova and was 
talked over in the gunstore. 
According to the river gossip, a shantyboat 
had floated down the Ohio, circled into 
the Mississippi, landing at lonesome sand¬ 
bars, caving bends and in all kinds of back 
eddies. ^Through binoculars, or telescopes, 
glimpses had been caught of the passerby, 
but beyond the fact that he was little 
more than a youth, nothing was known of 


him. The bets were even that he was a, 
fugitive from justice. 

He floated into Apple Reach, a suc¬ 
cession of sandbars, willow islands, wood¬ 
ed banks and pirate retreats. Softpaws 
on the river who were hunting, fishing, 
trapping or hiding out, not infrequently 
mistook Apple Reach for a sporting re¬ 
sort. Here and there glimpses could be 
had of shackboats, but for the most part, 
the transient saw few signs of occupation. 
Squirrels barking in the hickories and 
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pecans, ducks in the eddies and wild geese 
on the bars, were tempting. Raccoons, 
opossums, mink and other fur animals 
left their tracks along the water’s edge 
and any one looking for sporting oppor¬ 
tunities stopped. 

The skulker worked out of the main 
river, crossed the wide shallow eddies and 
hid away in Sand Dune Bay. Apparently 
no one was within five miles of him. He 
had a nice boat and plenty of outfit. He 
killed some game and caught some cat¬ 
fish, perch and, in the bayous, large 
mouth black bass. Then the grapevine 
telegraph went to work, telling the river 
pirates’ side of the story. 

According to the rumor, the Turtle- 
backs had come down in a fleet of motor- 
boats, shantyboats and ragshacks, every¬ 
thing loaded deep with junk, loot of com¬ 
missaries and humans. They rounded 
into Sand Dune Bay and, of course, found 
the tripper softpaw. They invited him 
over to the Belle of the Bends to a dance, 
and as they had a fiddler and an accordion 
player among them, they put on quite a 
party. The softpaw was starved for com¬ 
panionship. The river pirates had a lot 
of fun with him, playing like an old cat 
and her kittens with a mouse. 

Then one night, Jimson Weed Jutts 
and Tieline Boydes took the tripper out 
’coon hunting. They put on carbide 
headlights and had the tripper carry his 
.22 rifle. They took him about two miles 
into the bottoms, then had him sit on a 
log while they circled around to drive 
game to him across a bayou. 

They circled all right, and went back 
to the shantyboats, took the boy’s boat 
and went on down the river. They 
thought he was lost, but he was merely 
duped, and he arrived at Sand Dune Bay 
in time to see their fleet, his own boat 
among them, being pulled into the open 
river by means of motorboat and out¬ 
board tows. Of course, he was helpless 
to save his outfit. The next day the 
pirates painted the stolen boat a dirty 
red, and had a lot of fun playing his 
talking machine with its hundred or so 
new records. 


The piracy was nearly two hundred 
miles above Mendova. That is a long 
way for a softpaw to go, but this victim 
of pirates was determined. He had his 
.22 rifle and the clothes he wore, which 
were good. He ate hickory nuts, pecans, 
wild grapes and game that he killed. He 
weathered a three day rain, cold and 
driven by a north wind, by sleeping in a 
hollow cottonwood tree. He had a little 
money, less than fifty dollars, but he 
did not spend any of it except for am¬ 
munition and salt. 

Every one heard the story within the 
next week or so. The victim showed up 
at fishermen’s tents on the banks. He 
came down to shantyboats in eddies. 
Every two or three days he borrowed 
some one’s razor and soap. He was 
polite to women and when he ran smack 
into the Celebration Cut Off, Cold Spring 
moonshiners, he apologized and minded 
his own business. The runners liked him 
for the way he backed away from that 
proximity, showing he was surprised. 
They knew, of course, that he was inno¬ 
cent, for the Turtlebacks had come along 
a few days before and told the joke—how 
they had taken the softpaw hunting and 
left him stranded. 

“Come have a snack,” one of the 
moonshiners invited. “It’s right down on 
the shantyboat.” 

“Much obliged,” the softpaw said, and 
ate at the table the first square meal he 
had had in a week. 

Frankly enough he told about losing 
his boat. He did not act angry. He just 
let it go at that. Of course, it was hard 
luck. At the same time, it was not any 
more that he had expected of life. 

“I’ve always had hard luck,” he said. 
“I’ve lived square and never harmed 
anybody.” 

JUST his gait as he walked, 
his manners at the table, and 
W/j? the nice way he had of taking 
off his hat when talking to a 
woman, as though she were a lady, made 
a good impression. Whisky Williams was 
going down light, so he invited the 
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pirate’s victim to go into Mendova with 
him. Williams was anxious to know all 
about the piracy first hand, so he could 
tell the story. At Mendova, Williams 
took the softpaw up to the gunstore and 
started him telling the story all over 
again. 

“How’d you make out* coming down 
the bottoms?” the gunsmith asked. 

Then the tripper told how he had lived 
on the country—nuts, wild grapes, small 
game. He had even killed and eaten blue 
herons. 

“Going clear down to N’Orleans?” 
some one asked. 

“That’s where I started for,” the 
youngster said. Then, with a burst of 
frankness common in the friendly gun- 
store atmosphere, he added: 

“I’ve got to go clear down. I started 
all wrong. My folks are pretty nice 
people. They live back in New England, 
old whalingand rum trade stock, Isuppose. 
Fought in the Revolutionary War and 
figured in the politics of three, four of 
those Northeastern, Yankee States. It 
came so that they just naturally expected 
all the boys in the family to amount to 
something. I was busted out of college 
this autumn before we’d been going six 
weeks. They caught me hazing some 
freshman, which was the excuse for firing 
me out. Same time, they were glad to 
be rid of me. None of us was ever busted 
out of college before. Just the past three, 
four generations in our branch have the 
whole alphabet in their honors, from B.A. 
to D.Z.—doctorof zoology. They gave me 
a certificate marked for two years’ work, 
and ‘Expelled’ written across the face 
by the dean in red ink. My folks fol¬ 
lowed that up by giving me the gate. 
After I pushed off the bank at Pittsburgh, 
I happened to think I never had finished 
anything I started so I made up my mind 
to go to New Orleans. It’s a long walk 
down the levee, but I’m on the way.” 

Then the little group in the repair shop 
of the gunstore talked about others who 
had come down the Mississippi and fallen 
victims to hard luck, or good and bad 
fortune in streaks. 


“You’re lucky those Turtlebacks didn’t 
bash in your head and stick you down in 
a hole in the ground, or sink you in the 
river,” Whisky Williams remarked. 

“Turtlebacks?” he repeated. “Is that 
what they call that crew of pirates?” 

Whisky Williams looked sick. He sup¬ 
posed of course the fellow knew who had 
robbed him, and there an old river man 
had neglected to mind his own business 
like a raw up-the-banker! 

“Turtlebacks, eh?” the victim repeated. 

“Don’t any one know your name,” 
Whisky Williams said. 

“That’s the first good luck I’ve had,” 
the young man grinned, sitting back and 
beginning to think. 

When the store closed some time before 
ten o’clock, the softpaw went out into 
the chill, raw night with the others. He 
turned into the first alley to the north, 
alone, carrying his rifle in his hand. 

No one saw the tripper for nearly two 
weeks. The weather was cold, raw and 
wet. The gunstore group, able men and 
generally successful in their own lines, 
whether sportsmen or criminals, river 
men or up-the-bankers, had felt a bit of 
sympathy for the college boy who had 
been spewed out into the hostile world 
as a result of pranks and pride. They 
all knew that he had not a single contact 
that would help him, no trade, no pro¬ 
fession, no business. He had come down 
the bottoms in consequence, living on the 
land the same as hogs and birds, feeding 
hand to mouth, lucky to be alive. 

“Notice how he took up that pirate 
crew’s name?” the old gun repairer re¬ 
marked, getting into the working parts of 
a coaster brake on a boy’s bicycle. “I’ve 
an idea we’re going to hear more about 
him.” 

“Yes?” Palura inquired. “How so? 
And whereabouts?” 

“Somewhere along about the place the 
Turtlebacks are tied in,” the gunsmith 
suggested. 

“Shucks!” Palura exclaimed. “That 
kid handle Cap’n Boueff? That softpaw 
put anything over Shaggy Head? They’s 
seven, eight of those fellers, you know.” 
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“I know,” the repairer admitted. 
“They’ve been having a lot of fun, brag¬ 
ging along down what they done to the 
softpaw, too.” 

THE DUCK season had about 
ended with the passing of the 
greater part of the autumnal 
migration. Winter settled down 
after a rough, raw line storm session. 
Shantyboaters came flocking along look¬ 
ing for places where the local counties did 
not charge two hundred and fifty dollars 
trapping license, and the local trappers 
and fishermen had not claimed all the 
bends, brakes, islands and reaches. 

One evening, without warning, the soft¬ 
paw came strolling into the gunstore 
alone. Whisky Williams had shown him 
the way, and he had not forgot that 
cosy little back shop where the good ones 
met, detectives with criminals, river rats 
with up-the-bankers, woodsmen with 
desert riders. 

“Why, howdy, Softpaw.” The gun¬ 
smith gave him a quick look. “Thought 
you’d gone to N’Orleans?” 

“No, I went back up to .Celebration 
Cut Off,” the tripper said. “I went into 
the junking business, you know.” 

“Junking business! No, I hadn’t 
heard.” The gunsmith shook his head. 
“How’s it?” 

“Good,” the tripper said. “I’m doing 
some trading, too.” 

“Commissary?” 

“All lines. I brought in some short 
guns. I don’t know if you’re interested 
in them.” 

“Oh, yes, I handle them.” 

The softpaw emptied a burlap bag on 
the floor. 

The gunsmith looked over at least a 
score of revolvers and automatics, some 
nearly new, some old timers. One he 
picked up, a .45 with four notches on the 
home made mahogany grips. He turned 
a questioning eye on the visitor as the 
several who sat around, especially Jack 
Biggar of the Carcajous, Investigations, 
Inc., were tense with curiosity. 

“I have a sales receipt for these 


weapons,” the visitor said. “I don’t 
know where those fellows I dealt with 
got them, but they sold them to me 
cheap.” 

The softpaw drew a paper from his 
pocket, unfolded and spread it on the 
work bench before the company. 

We, the undersigned members of the Turtle- 
back pirate crew, do hereby sell and dispose of, 
and give this our quit-claim deed and ownership 
paper to one softpaw, Tobius Moregan, in con¬ 
sideration of j>ne dollar and other values, 
the following: shantyboats, sport goods, motor- 
boats, tackle, outboards, junk, skiffs, Jonboats, 
tools, equipment, outfit, goods, lines, firearms, 
personal property. Signed and given under our 
hand and seal, this day, December 4th, 19— 

JIMPSON WEED JUTTs’ TIELINE BOYDES 
APPLE BEACH JOE CAPT. LEO BOUEFF 

SHAGGY HEAD WALTS ISLAND ENDEBS 

Board of Directors, Turtlebacks 

“Um-m-m,” the gunstore man grunted. 
“Looks like you’d bought out the Turtle- 
backs?” 

“I paid them one dollar and traded 
other valuable considerations,” the trip¬ 
per said, without batting an eye. 

“Well, I can give you about seventy- 
five dollars flat for this line of guns.” 

“That’s all right with me,” the softpaw 
said. “I don’t care for short guns, my¬ 
self. I’m selling out a whole fleet of boats 
and outfits down at the bayou. I’m keep¬ 
ing a dirty red shantyboat which is well 
found inside. In fact, I’m going on down 
with just about the same outfit I had 
when I started up the Ohio at Pitts¬ 
burgh.” 

“Then you recovered your boat?” 

“Yes, sir. When I was here an old 
granny name of Whisky Williams was 
having a lot of fun about how those 
scoundrels, pretending to be good fellows, 
left me out in the brakes waiting for ’coons 
to come along. I didn’t have anything 
but book learning, a good but indignant 
family and a punk record as a student 
in college, when I started. But after a 
while the way I was treated I learned some 
special extra tricks, and the way I was 
laughed at made me just plumb mad. 
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Then I went after those fellows, the 
Turtleback pirates who’d done me dirt. 
I didn’t know what I’d started till I had 
to finish it, but I’m harvesting the re¬ 
wards. Much obliged, sir, for buying 
these guns.” 

“I’m glad to—ain’t the first time I 
bought two, three of them,” the gun¬ 
smith remarked. “I bought this’n whole¬ 
sale and sold it to Cap’n Boueff himself, 
’bout two years ago.” 

THE TRIPPER auctioned and 
disposed of, at private sale, 
the whole pirate fleet, except 
his own boat. He took aboard 
his little shantyboat two fine outboard 
motors and other equipment which struck 
his fancy. He had a light river cruiser 
which he sold for four hundred and fifty 
dollars, and two shantyboats, which 
brought him together with furnishings, 
another four hundred and fifty dollars. 
He had a nice line of hoopnets, second 
hand but in good repair, and well tarred. 
He sold several shelling outfits and some 
miscellaneous launches, skiffs and scows. 
He must have taken in about two thou¬ 
sand dollars on the sales, and five hundred 
dollars in rewards for the return of com¬ 
missary, grocery, drygoods and hardware 
loot, the Carcajou, Jim Biggar, helping 
him to send the stuff back. 

One day he cut loose and floated away 
down the river. He was right well re¬ 
spected. Nobody laughed at him. Old 
river people felt real proud of the genial 
way in which he bowed and smiled at 
them. The softpaw had changed his 
status immeasurably. It was some time 
after he had gone on his way down the 
river, finishing the trip he had begun to 
N’Orleans, when Tieline Boydes came to 
the gunstore. 

Tieline was a slim, peaked faced, lanky 
river man, his eyes shifty and in his 
present condition, ragged, unkempt and 
sorry looking. He was looking for a warm 
stove. He huddled silently by the red 
hot stove in the repair shop and there 
was that in his aspect that led one of the 
boys sitting there to send out and get 


a dozen hotdogs and hamburger sand¬ 
wiches, a can of coffee and a big box of 
popcorn. Every one took a sandwich, 
but Tieline ate five, and had half the 
coffee and a large share of the popcorn. 

“Lawse!” Tieline exclaimed, when he 
had settled back with a sigh of content, 
warm and fed. “Gem’men! That’s the 
firstest full eating meal I’ve had in a 
right smart while. Yes, indeed!” 

“How come?” the gunsmith inquired, 
casually straightening a wire in a baby 
go-cart wheel. 

“ ’Bout two weeks ago a doggoned scoun¬ 
drel come on to us up theh b’low Celebra¬ 
tion Cut Off. We was playing poker that 
aftehnoon. He come in, got the drap on us 
with his .22 an’ lined us all up. He made 
us all sign a bill of sale, an’ give us a dollar 
apiece to bind the bargain. Then he run 
us up the bank, made us cut loose all 
them boats we had, an’ he floated off 
down the riveh hisse’f, steering by the 
Katydid motorboat. Sho’ left us dry.” 

“The law’d never hold you to a bargain 
made under coercion like that!” 

“We couldn’t say nothing in no courts,” 
Tieline grumbled. “He jes’ had the 
kibosh on us. He give us the medicine 
an’ we took it.” 

“Where’d he learn how to make river 
medicine?” the gunsmith inquired, bland¬ 
ly. “Must have been a bad man to do 
like that.” 

Tieline grunted, hesitating. 

“Me ’n’ Jimpson Weed took him out a 
spell back, coon hunting. Doggone! We 
didn’t lose him; we jes’ turned him loose, 
that’s all!” 

“He held quite an auction and private 
sale here in the bayou,” some one re¬ 
marked. 

“Yes, suh, I heard about that,” Tieline 
sighed. “He even c’lected the rewards 
on goods missing, no questions asked. 
Where’d that feller come from, any¬ 
how?” 

“He was busted out of college, expelled 
and his folks disowned him,” some one ex¬ 
plained. “He came from back East . . .” 

“I knowed he was bad,” Tieline sighed. 
“Come to meet him twict, I did.” 
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T HE SUN’S slow crawl across the 
steel blue sky is done. The swift 
shadow of tropic night falls from 
the east. The village outside the stock¬ 
ade of my trading station awakens from 
the lifelessness of the torrid day. A tom 
tom sounds, and once more the dance is 
on. Till midnight the tom toming goes 
on, accompanied by a patter of bare feet, 
low, guttural chanting, and the click of 
ivory wristlets and anklets. 

The drum enters into the very soul and 
being of the African. It provides an out¬ 
let for all his emotions. It saves him from 
sinking into the sheer animalism of primi¬ 
tive existence. The changing binary and 
ternary rhythms of the maddening dance 
tom toms fill him with sensuous joy, the 
war drums arouse him to ferocious cour¬ 
age and tribal patriotism, the talking 
drums keep him in gossipy communica¬ 
tion with the other villages—tell him 
what the world around him is doing and 
thinking and the spiritual drums fill his 
soul with awe and ecstasy, lift him out of 
the doldrums of savage life to exaltation. 
He follows the drums that drive the 
devils from the village, and the tom tom 
of the minstrel of his tribe interprets the 
heroic legends. 

Indeed, the drum enters into the life of 
the African so intimately that the history 
of the drums of a tribe is often the history 
of the tribe itself. The Mohammedans 
even have it that there is a drum sus¬ 
pended between the earth and heaven, to 
call men to Judgment Day. 

In the hinterlands of the Gold, Fever, 
and Ivory Coasts the drum takes the 
place of the battle standards of Christian 
nations. Around the drums the fiercest of 
the battle rages, and when the war drums 
are lost, the tribe is beaten, dishonored. 


So responsive is the black to drumming, 
so completely under its spell, that the 
whites have taken advantage of the fact 
to get work out of an indolent people. It 
is a common sight on the Niger to see 
blacks sitting along planks hung down the 
iron sides of a steamer and attacking the 
rust with chipping hammers timed to the 
soporific beats of a tom tom. The blacks 
have their hammers tied to their wrists, for 
they fall asleep working and drop them into 
the river. And when it comes to cutting a 
path through the sweltering jungle with 
machetes, why, it could not be done with¬ 
out a tom tom. On the march the column 
strides to the beat of drums. 

Still, it is the dance drums that mean so 
much to the African. He practically 
dances his way through life. The kings of 
the Niger honor a guest by dancing to 
him. Young wives with a passionate 
longing to be mothers petition the favor 
of the gods by dancing. The dances of 
the African are not merely idle, sensuous 
pleasure. 

Mostly these dances have ritualistic 
significance. There is the “Dance to the 
Ancestral Spirits”, the “Dance to the 
Return of the Shadows”, after the long 
shadowless weeks of the rainy season, 
the “Dance of Seed Time”, when the god 
of procreation has to be propitiated. Nor 
are the war dances the senseless things 
they appear to be. They do more than 
arouse a fighting spirit. They fix things 
with the god of war. Then there are the 
pantomimic dances, such as the “Pursuing 
Eagle” and the “Escaping Swan”, the 
“Dance of the Monkeys”. 

The missionaries frown on the dances. 
But just what is to take their place with 
the emotional savage? He must have an 
outlet for his emotions. 



Fourteen Hours 


CHAPTER I 

MANHATTAN 

A LL THE way down the Hudson, 
/\ past West Point, past Tarry- 
f % town with its reminder of “The 
Headless Horseman”, past the 
Bannerman Arsenal frowning from the 
middle of the river, past great houses 
momentarily glimpsed among green trees, 
McCready had stared from the window 
with growing fascination until the dark¬ 
ness shut down and there was nothing to 
see but twinkling points of light in the 
distance. 

Then the lights multiplied, and the 
wheels clattered steadily over frogs and 
switches, and endless rows of box cars slid 
past. He sat back against the green 


plush of the seat with his breath coming 
quicker. His fingers went mechanically 
to the little lump on the side of his jaw— 
put there by the fist of a Norwegian deck¬ 
hand in a Manila bar—that always be¬ 
came hard when he was excited. 

He did not need that to tell him that he 
was excited tonight. Not when fifteen 
minutes more—he glanced at his watch— 
twenty maybe, was going to bring him 
into New York. New York, the greatest 
city in the world—New York, the place he 
had wanted to see ever since he could 
remember! Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Shanghai—those and their like he knew. 
San Francisco, Tacoma, Seattle were 
part of the day’s work. But New York 
was something different, something 
wrapped in a rosy enchantment of new¬ 
ness and mystery. Riverside Drive, the 
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incredible Woolworth Tower, Broadway 
at night . . . 

Mysteriously the train had taken wings. 
They were running now between lighted 
second story windows. Streets below, 
shining under the street lamps, swarming 
with children. People leaning on window 
sills, snatching a breath of the sweaty 
August night, glancing with bored apath¬ 
etic eyes at John McCready, the new 
third mate of the Tepic, sliding past. A 
smile from a pretty girl in a slatternly 
blue wrapper. Back yards—honeycomb 
cells with an insane crisscross of wash¬ 
lines above. 

125th Street. The blue clad Wescott 
Express man. McCready gave him his 
trunk check and the address of the small 
hotel in the lower thirties that a ship¬ 
mate had told him about. Even when a 


man has just had a promotion—been 
made third mate of a big freighter at 
twenty-two—he does not have to throw it 
around on expensive hotels, particularly 
when sleeping is the last thing he intends 
to do. McCready had until noon to¬ 
morrow before he had to be aboard, and 
what could be seen in that time he was 
going to see. 

He sat back, considering his luck ex¬ 
citedly and a little complacently. It 
was not every one who was made third 
mate of a big Yellow Line freighter at 
twenty-two. Called all the way across 
the continent to join the Tepic at Ho¬ 
boken, expenses paid. And more, a stop¬ 
over at Cleveland to get a lot of papers 
signed by the big shipper there who held 
the charter. That showed what the 
owners thought of him, John McCready, 
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at twenty-two. Without those papers 
the Tepic could not sail, would be hung 
up at the dock at heaven knew how much 
a day. 

His eye rested for a moment on the 
brown leather briefcase at his feet, his 
sister’s going away present. He had felt 
a little funny carrying it just at first—a 
sailor with a thing like that! But every 
second man all the way across the 
country had had one, and presently he 
had realized that there was nothing sissy 
about it. It showed that a man was 
more that just a roughneck sailor, but a 
business man, too. Responsible. The 
owners didn’t trust important papers to 
just anybody. Men who were connected 
with big things carried brief cases as a 
matter of course. 

For instance, there was one—the twin 
of his own—under the next seat. Its 
owner was a good looking fellow too, well 
dressed in businesslike blue serge and 
with an air about him of being city wise 
and keen. A little hard, maybe, but all 
these people in the East seemed a little 
hard. McCready found himself wishing 
that he could look a little more like that, 
that his sandy hair would stay sleek and 
that he did not grin on any and all 
occasions and that his six feet did not 
feel so out of place in the lobbies of big 
hotels. That fellow was an important 
business man, probably, lived in New 
York, was not a bit awed or excited at 
getting in. 

ABRUPTLY, the train plunged 

from the level of the second 
jBgMJ story windows into a tunnel. 

People began gathering up their 
belongings, moving toward the door. 

He picked up his briefcase—the porter 
had already disappeared with his bag— 
and joined the line. His heart was beat¬ 
ing faster and there was a queer fluttering 
inside his chest. New York, the greatest 
city of them all. 

There was something electric in the 
air, he thought, as he stepped out onto 
the ramp. People hurrying, everybody 
hurrying—redcaps darting through the 


press, baggage trucks, men shouting. 
Made you want to hurry, too. He picked 
up his suitcase and put his best foot fore¬ 
most, mingling with the crowd streaming 
out of the cars ahead. 

There was an old lady ahead of him, 
slower than the rest. He stepped aside 
to pass her, and in doing so he swung the 
briefcase across his body, hit it with his 
knee. 

McCready stopped short. His' cigaret 
dropped out of his mouth. A queer look 
of startled puzzlement came over his face. 

He stared down at the case with a ter¬ 
rible, empty feeling. He knew exactly 
what he had in it, and there was nothing 
that could have given his knee that solid 
jar. This one felt heavier, too. It hardly 
needed his hasty inspection to confirm 
what he knew already. 

He had the wrong one. 

For a moment he stood there, incapable 
of thought, jostled and banged by the 
hurrying passengers, while a series of 
frantic pictures formed in his mind. He 
saw himself trying to explain to the 
captain of the Tepic, telling his story at 
the company offices. He saw the raised 
brows, the shrugs, saw his new promotion 
canceled while the Tepic lay in dock and 
they sent back to Cleveland for dupli¬ 
cates. 

He half turned, mechanically, to go 
back to the car, then remembered. That 
other case, the mate to his own, under the 
seat ahead. That was it, of course; he 
had made the mistake somehow. And 
the other man had got off first; he now 
remembered seeing him ahead in the 
aisle. 

McCready broke into a run. He 
dodged between pillars, swung around 
luggage laden travelers, incredibly slow, 
his heavy suitcase entangling itself with 
their bags or banging against his legs. 
Some one said— 

“Hey, fella, where’s the fire?” 

Some one yelled at him as he side¬ 
stepped an electric baggage truck. He 
pounded on, oblivious of everything ex¬ 
cept the fact that somewhere ahead in 
that hurrying crowd was his case with 
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his papers, papers the owners had en¬ 
trusted to him, papers without which the 
Tepic could not sail. 

Twice he made certain of his man only 
to find when he came abreast of him that 
it was some one else. Everybody was 
carrying a brown briefcase. A brown 
briefcase and blue serge seemed to be a 
uniform in New York. He dodged around 
a shawled Italian woman, enormous with 
bundles, stumbled over one of her sticky 
brood, brought up solidly against a fat 
man who had chosen that moment to 
stop and light a cigar. The fat man made 
a clutch for his hat, dropped his cigar, 
snarled, “Why’n’tcha look where ya 
going?” but McCready was already ten 
feet away, plunging through the crowd 
for, well ahead and making for the gate, 
he had caught sight of his man. 

It was his man—he knew that this 
time—but too far ahead to catch before 
he reached the gate. And once on the 
other side of that, out of the train sheds, 
he was gone. 

HE PUT all his breath into a 
despairing shout: 

“Hey! Hey there!” 

The man glanced back over 
his shoulder. McCready’s heart leaped 
as he caught a glimpse of the thin sallow 
features. He waved the briefcase. 

Instead of stopping, the man in¬ 
creased his pace. An instant later he dis¬ 
appeared through the gate and into the 
waiting crowd at the track entrance. 

For the fraction of a second McCready’s 
impulse was to throw his suitcase down 
and kick it. Then sense prevailed and he 
pounded on again, though without much 
hope. 

The crowd at the gate had closed in, 
seemingly on purpose to block him. He 
lost valuable seconds there, plowing 
through, sidestepping, tripping over feet, 
apologizing. Then he broke through into 
the main concourse, and by sheer luck 
caught a glimpse of his man already half 
way up the stairs at the farther end. 

He put on a burst of speed, raced across 
the concourse, hurled himself up the 


stairs, two at a jump. He reached the top 
just in time to see the other man step into 
a yellow taxi. 

The machine was getting under way. 
He ran up alongside and waved the brief¬ 
case frantically. 

“Hey! Hey there!” 

The crash of traffic and the yawp of 
motor horns thrust the words back into 
his throat. He leaped on to the running 
board. 

“Hey!” 

The car gathered speed. A hand shot 
through the open window—thrust against 
his chest. 

“Full up, fella!” 

He made a clutch at the door handle, 
missed, and fell back. The cab swung 
around the circle toward 42nd Street. 

He lost precious seconds before the 
next in line came up. When it did he 
iung himself in with a cry— 

“Catch that taxi—the one ahead!” 

The driver stared. 

“Huh?” 

“That one!” He pointed wildly at the 
yellow cab, just swinging out to turn the 
corner. 

“Give you five dollars if you catch 
him!” 

“Huh? Oh—sure.” 

The driver slapped down his flag. They 
lurched forward. McCready clung to the 
side as they careened around the circle. 
An instant later they whirled into the 
blaze of 42nd Street. 

McCready caught sight of the other 
cab, well ahead in the stream of moving 
vehicles, and crouched forward, peering 
through the front window. They were 
gaining now, slipping around slower 
moving cars, weaving through the traffic. 
A heavy limousine cut in and blocked the 
view for a moment. Then they slid past 
it, and crossed Fifth Avenue hardly fifty 
feet behind. 

The driver threw on the gas and swung 
out toward the middle of the street, and 
McCready nodded with a breathless— 

“That’s the stuff!” 

Evidently he intended to close in on the 
other and force him towards the curb. 
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The maneuver had lost them a little 
distance, but they were making it up 
again. As they swept toward Sixth 
Avenue, with the lighted Elevated 
Station above, they were almost abreast. 
Another half a block— 

The brakes shrieked and they slowed 
sidewise to a stop as a jaywalking 
pedestrian darted almost under their 
wheels. The driver swore heavily and 
snatched at his gears. McCready was 
flung against the back of the seat as the 
car lurched forward again. 

In all the delay was not over ten 
seconds, but already the other car was 
half way across Sixth Avenue. Before 
they could follow, a whistle sounded and 
the traffic light closed against them. 

THEY CAME to a stop in the 
jgSTE midst of a jam of panting 
SraS* motors. The driver shrugged 
*’*' and spat. 

“Well, there goes five bucks,” he re¬ 
marked. 

McCready stared at the stream of up 
and downtown traffic across their path. 

“Can’t we get across some way?” 

The driver turned his head and stared 
back at him. 

“Say, are you tryin’ to kid me? Lind¬ 
bergh couldn’t get across there till they 
give us the go. Tell you what I can do, 
though,” he suggested helpfully. “I 
know the driver of that ark we was 
chasin’, if that’s any good to ya. ’F you 
wanna find out where he was goin’ I’ll ast 
him an’ slip it to ya.” 

That was cold comfort, but McCready 
was clutching at straws now. 

“I suppose there wouldn’t be any use 
chasing him after they let us through,” 
he said slowly. “Well, all right then. I’ll 
make it worth your while.” 

He gave the man his name and that of 
his hotel, and watched him write it on a 
card. 

“It’ll have to be before noon tomorrow, 
though,” he told him, “and the sooner the 
better.” 

Then, in the faint hope that the driver 
might be able to suggest something more, 


he explained his difficulty—the loss of his 
briefcase with the ship’s papers and the 
mistake by which he had that of the 
stranger, now lost somewhere in the maze 
of lights ahead. 

“Whyn’tcha open it?” the driver sug¬ 
gested. “Maybe it’s got his name an’ 
address inside.” 

Naturally McCready had thought of 
that, but the case was locked and resisted 
his efforts, nor did his key help. 

“Bust it open,” the other advised. 

McCready hesitated. He shook his 
head. 

“I don’t like to do that if I can help it— 
somebody else’s case. I’ll wait a while 
and see if you can find out where that 
other cab went, or maybe the porter at 
the hotel will have a key that will fit it. 
There’s got to be some way.” 

All the way to the hotel he struggled 
with the lock, pushed the latch up and 
down, jerked at the flap. There had to be 
some way. He had to find the man and 
get his own case back, and—he caught a 
quick unhappy breath at the thought—he 
had to do it before noon tomorrow. 

He glanced at his watch. Something 
over fourteen hours to find a man whose 
name he did not even know in a place like 
New York. He remembered with miser¬ 
able clearness that New York was the 
greatest city in the world. Something 
over six million people. 

“And I’ll bet,” he reflected bitterly, 
“that five million of ’em wear blue serge 
and carry brown briefcases.” 

CHAPTER II 

DILEMMA 

T HE HOTEL porter was sympa¬ 
thetic. He brought keys—quan¬ 
tities of them—keys which would 
fit almost anything except this particular 
briefcase. For half an hour or more they 
struggled over it. Then: 

“Tell you what, sir,” was his final judg¬ 
ment. “It’ll take a locksmith for this 
job, an’ no mistake. I’ll have one up here 
first thing in the morning.” 
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“You couldn’t get hold of one tonight?” 
McCready was desperate. 

“I’ve got to find this man before noon.” 

The porter shook his head, and there 
was finality in the shake. 

“I wouldn’t know where to find one 
tonight,” he told him. “First thing in 
the morning I’ll have one, but if you gotta 
have it sooner than that you better cut 
around the lock or bust it.” 

McCready was beginning to think him¬ 
self that that was the only chance. He 
hated to do it. A nice case like that cost 
about fourteen dollars. But his time was 
getting shorter with every minute and he 
would probably have to allow close to an 
hour to get over to Hoboken tomorrow. 

He sat down on the bed to think it 
over. The other man would probably be 
unpleasant about having his case ruined, 
even if he paid for it. Still, as between 
that and showing up aboard the Tepic 
with the admission that he had lost the 
ship’s papers in any such asinine way as 
this, there just was not any choice. He 
did not dare wait for morning and the 
locksmith. The time to get at this thing 
was now, while he had the night ahead of 
him. 

On the other hand, there was the taxi 
driver and his promised call as soon as he 
had found out the address to which the 
unknown had been driven. He might 
ring up at any minute now. 

He decided to give him an hour. If he 
had not heard anything by then, he 
would take matters into his own hands 
and break the lock. 

For perhaps ten minutes he paced up 
and down, nervously watching the tele¬ 
phone. But this was not getting him 
anywhere. He sat on the window sill and 
stared out across the roofs of the city— 
dark squares cut by glowing canons of 
light. Somewhere in that maze, hidden 
among six million people, was the man 
who had his papers, and what chance of 
finding him? 

He threw himself into a chair and 
picked up the magazine he had been 
reading on the train. There was a story 
he had started at Albany and then 


dropped to look out of the window; maybe 
that would take his mind off things. It 
did not. 

He could not understand how he had 
ever happened to make such a mistake. 
His case had been right under his seat all 
the time. If the man had only hesitated 
another ten seconds when he yelled at 
him there on the ramp—but he had not. 
It almost seemed as though he had seen 
him and tried to get away. And he had 
pushed him off the running board of the 
taxi. 

But that was foolish, of course; the un¬ 
known had thought he was trying to get 
in, trying to bum a ride, maybe. He had 
a kind of a hard look. Everybody looked 
hard in New York, talked hard. 

It would take two days to get those 
papers from Cleveland. Maybe three. 
He was sure to lose his promotion. They 
might fire him altogether. Probably 
would! A man who could not carry a 
briefcase from Cleveland to New York 
without losing it would not impress own¬ 
ers as a very safe ship’s officer. 

His glance wandered back to the case, 
propped against his mirror, and to the 
telephone. He looked at his watch. 

Only twenty minutes gone. But in the 
meantime— 

My Lord, in the meantime the man 
might have gone to the other station, the 
Pennsylvania or whatever it was, and 
taken a train out of town. And he was 
sitting here, weighing a fourteen dollar 
briefcase against his whole future. 

He was on his feet in a sort of panic. 
Get that case and get it open—quick! 


AT THAT moment the tele¬ 
phone rang. 

He drew a breath that was 
like a sob. He was across the 
room in two strides and had the receiver 
off. 


“Hello . . . yes . . . hello!” 

A voice came, thin drawn over the 
wide: 

“Hello, ziss the Magoon? Say listen, I 
wanna speak to J. D. McCready. You 
got it?—J. D. McCready . . . Oh, zat 
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you, Mist’ McCready? . . . Say listen, 
you come in onna Nooyawk Central to¬ 
night, dinja? . . . Well listen, d’ju pick 
up a brown leather briefcase . . . sure, 
brown leather? . . . Oh, you did? Well 
you got the wrong case, see . . . Yeah, 
you got mine an’ I got yours—’s a 
mistake, see . . . Well listen, how’s if 
you bring it on down to 1013 Tenth 
Avenue? 1013 —you got it? . . . Yeah, 
sure. Ask for Jim Milvey, see—Jim 
Milvey . . . Yeah, in about a half hour. 
I’ll be there.” 

McCready hung up the receiver in a 
curious daze. He felt weak with the 
relief of it and the palms of his hands were 
wet. For a moment he sat on the edge of 
the bed, staring at the briefcase. Then he 
snapped to his feet, caught it up, his hat 
in his other hand, and strode down the 
hall to the elevator. 

Going down, he recovered sufficiently 
to wonder how the mysterious Mr. Milvey 
had managed to find out his name and 
address. There had been nothing in his 
case to indicate it, he was sure. But that 
was beside the point. The only thing 
that mattered was that he had managed 
to find it out, that within half an hour the 
Tepic’s papers would be in his hands and 
after that in the hotel safe. As to how 
he had been located, anything was possi¬ 
ble in New York, the enchanted city of 
dreams. 

He had gone into the hotel sick and 
helpless with the burden of his anxiety. 
He came out of it the keen young third 
mate of the Tepic, ready for any ad¬ 
venture the city might provide, once he 
had those papers in safety. 

Rolling across town through dark 
streets cut at right angles by broad, 
lighted thoroughfares, he gave himself 
up to the thrill of ^t. Fifth Avenue he 
recognized by the familiar name of one 
of the big shops whose catalogs he some¬ 
times saw at home, Broadway by a 
glimpse of blazing electric signs north¬ 
ward at Times Square. He would have a 
closer look at that later, he decided. 

Meantime his cab had plunged into a 
dim gridiron of streets beyond. He had 


an impression of couples sitting on the 
steps in the dark, of high piled scavengers’ 
wagons, of ashcans and cats. And then 
they turned the corner, swung into a 
wider avenue, better lighted, and pulled 
up to tthe curb. 

McCready got out. The driver jerked 
a thumb. 

“There it is.” 

He hesitated, puzzled and a little taken 
aback. He had expected a private house 
or a hotel. Here seemed to be nothing 
but a dark doorway sandwiched be¬ 
tween a cheap clothing store and a quick 
lunch. 

He eyed a group of hard faced young 
men who lounged in front of a cigar store 
opposite and cast a dubious glance at the 
unlighted fagade. 

“Sure this is right?” he asked doubt¬ 
fully. 

“Sure it’s right. Numba ten t’oiteen 
Tent’ Avenue. Reada numba over the 
door, can’cha?” 

The number was there, plain for any¬ 
body to see, but that dark narrow entry 
and the general look of the neighborhood 
were nothing to inspire confidence. They 
did not fit, somehow, with the neat blue 
serge and the general look of prosperous 
sophistication of the man who had sat 
next him on the train. 

But this was the address the voice on 
the telephone had given him, and if the 
Tepic’s papers were somewhere inside 
that rather doubtful looking building, 
then into that building, he was going. 

He paid off the cab—a third mate’s pay, 
even on a ship like the Tepic, does not run 
to keeping taxis waiting—and went in. 

The place did not belie its outside ap¬ 
pearance. A set of very narrow, very 
dirty stairs, dark as a pocket, led up from 
the street. Once his fingers touched the 
handrail and the greasy, scummy feel of it 
set his teeth on edge. The place had a 
smell, too, a compound of stale cooking 
and much breathed air and unwashed 
humanity that set him wondering un¬ 
easily. 

It recurred to him with considerably 
more force than before that it was a very 
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curious thing, the unknown stranger’s 
having been able to locate him so easily, 
and the thought speedily became a dis¬ 
turbing one. 

AT ONE time and another he 
had heard a good deal aboht the 
wickedness of New York. John 
McCready was not unac¬ 
quainted with wickedness. Rounding up 
crews in Far East ports had brought him 
into contact with some rather fancy forms 
of it, and there were one or two places he 
knew of in Seattle and San Francisco 
where a stranger stood a good chance of 
coming out feet first. But the very 
thought of New York was a little over¬ 
whelming, and the loss of the Tepic’s 
papers had shaken him more than he 
liked to admit. He could not help an un¬ 
easy feeling that there was something 
queer about it somewhere. 

Of course some confidence man might 
have seen his name on the hotel register— 
but that would not do. No confidence 
man would have known of his coming in 
on the New York Central or the loss of 
his briefcase. Besides, who would go to 
that trouble when there was so little to 
be expected? No, this Jim Milvey, 
whoever he was, had simply managed to 
locate him in some way and was trying to 
get an ordinary mistake put right. 

All the same, it was queer—and this was 
a queer sort of place. 

He reached the top of the stairs and 
found himself in a bare, uncarpeted hall¬ 
way, dimly lighted at one end by an un¬ 
shaded bulb. He hesitated blankly be¬ 
fore a row of closed doors. 

A glance at his watch showed him that 
it was nearly twelve, and the prospect of 
having to rouse somebody at this time of 
night to ask for information was discon¬ 
certing. But the importance of getting 
his case back outweighed any other con¬ 
sideration. He moved over to the door 
under the light and knocked. 

There was a moment of waiting. Then, 
abruptly, a panel in the upper part of the 
door slid back to disclose a small barred 
opening through which a pair of eyes set 


in a swarthy face regarded him in¬ 
hospitably. 

“Wotcha wan’?” demanded the owner 
of the eyes in a strong foreign accent. 

McCready recovered swiftly from his 
surprise. 

“I’m looking for Mr. James Milvey,” 
he said hastily, for the man behind the 
panel showed signs of getting ready to 
close it again. “I thought maybe you—” 

“Wotcha wan’ weet’ ’eem?” 

The tone irritated McCready. 

“Is that any of your business?” he 
snapped. 

At the same time he felt a sense of re¬ 
lief. Apparently this was the right place, 
however dubious a place it seemed to be. 

The man behind the door eyed him 
doubtfully. 

“He’sa not ’ere,” he told him, modify¬ 
ing the truculence of his manner a little. 

“Well he’s coming. I’ve got an ap¬ 
pointment to meet him here.” 

The eyes studied him silently. He was 
beginning to feel ill at ease under their 
silent scrutiny. Glancing at his watch, he 
said— 

“He’ll probably be here in a few 
minutes now.” 

The other favored him again with an 
appraising glance which swept him from 
head to foot and then said— 

“Wait!” 

The panel slammed to. 

McCready shifted from one foot to the 
other and irritation grew in him. He was 
thoroughly out of temper by the time he 
heard returning footsteps and a different 
face appeared. 

“Whatcha want?” its owner demanded. 

“I want,” said McCready coldly, “to 
see Mr. James Milvey. Is that plain, or 
do you want a diagram?” 

The other hesitated a fraction of a 
second. Then: 

“Milvey, huh? No such party here.” 

Losing his temper, McCready realized, 
was not the thing to help his case. He 
tried to keep the sharpness out of his 
tone as he said: 

“I know he’s not here yet; but he’s com¬ 
ing. That’s why I’m here—to meet him.” 
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“Humph—well, y’all wet on that, fella. 
Milvey’s out West inna sticks some- 
wheres. Call s’mother night.” 

The man made as if to shut the panel 
again, but this time McCready was ready 
for something of the sort. He swung the 
briefcase up and jammed a comer of it 
into the crack. 

t THE OTHER, hindered by the 
bars, made a futile effort to 
push it out and then threw 
- open the slide again. 

“What’s the idea?” he demanded 
angrily. 

“I want to see Milvey,” McCready 
snapped, and added, “Good Lord, I’m 
not trying to raid you,” for the sounds 
from somewhere in the rear—click of dice 
and a murmur of voices raised in a 
familiar exhortation—had given him the 
key to the character of the place. 

“As for Milvey being out West,” he 
went on, “he came in with me on the 
train tonight and we exchanged brief¬ 
cases by mistake. He asked me to bring 
his down here and get my own. That 
satisfy you?” 

The eyes behind the panel studied him 
guardedly for a moment. Then— 
“Whyn’tcha say so?” their owner 
grumbled. “Aw right, come on in.” 

He swung the door half open and 
McCready slipped through. 

He found himself in a narrow hallway 
facing a heavy jawed, stockily built in¬ 
dividual, coatless, with his waistcoat open 
and a crownless straw hat perched on the 
back of his head. 

“We gotta be kina careful,” the latter 
informed him in a half explanatory, half 
apologetic manner. “This new assistant 
D.A. he’s makin’ a cleanup right now, 
an’ a guy gotta watch his step.- Go on 
in an’ make y’self to home.” 

He waved toward an open door, whence 
came sounds indicative of subdued 
revelry. McCready, obeying the gesture, 
went in. 

It was a large room in which he found 
himself, some thirty feet square. It 
might at some time have been used as a 


stockroom for one of the shops below, he 
thought, for a row of shelves ran along 
one side, empty now except for an 
occasional hat or coat. 

But that was the only thing about it 
which' suggested any such legitimate pur¬ 
pose. Sheets of smoke swirled and 
quivered in the glare of half a dozen un¬ 
shaded droplights. Across the far end a 
crude bar had been set up, and a bar¬ 
tender in a dirty apron ministered to the 
wants of half a dozen hard faced young 
men who lounged against it, straw hats 
tilted on the backs of their heads, and 
talked in low tones. On the other side 
of the room a group congregated about a 
long table with a green cloth whence 
came the click of dice and the clink of 
coins and occasional bursts of laughter or 
swearing. 

McCready dropped into a chair at one 
of the small tables along the wall and 
watched them with a certain curiosity. 
They were all of a pattern, seemingly— 
neatly and expensively if somewhat 
flashily dressed, with sleek hair and 
highly polished shoes. Most of them had 
their coats off, for the night was warm 
and the atmosphere inside the carefully 
closed room was stifling. 

For a little he interested himself in 
picking out the racial types among them. 
Jews and Italians seemed to predomi¬ 
nate, with here and there the prominent 
jaw and long upper lip that marks the 
South Irishman. One thing they seemed 
to have in common was youth and a cer¬ 
tain hard wariness of face and manner 
that was new to him. 

As has been said before, McCready 
had seen something of tough places and 
tough crowds before. He had served an 
apprenticeship with crews that took more 
Ijhan a little manhandling and had taught 
them to jump when he gave an order. It 
was nothing new to him to go into some 
dive after his men and herd them back 
aboard ship backed by nothing more than 
his authority as an officer and an ability 
to hit with both hands. But the robust 
toughness of a bunch of drunken sailors 
whooping it up in some waterfront 
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saloon, and the quiet hardness of these 
youngsters, not one of whom looked as old 
as himself, were two very different things. 
This place was something outside his 
experience, and the occasional glances 
which one or another of the habitues 
threw him, while they held nothing 
hostile, were somehow disquieting. 

He wished that Jim Milvey, whoever he 
was, would come in and let him get his 
briefcase and get out. 

In the meantime a saturnine waiter ap¬ 
proached his table and demanded his 
pleasure. 

“Whatcha want?” seemed to be a for¬ 
mula in this place. 

He countered with— 

“What have you got?” 

“Scotch, rye, gin, Berkley County 
corn.” 

A FAIRLY comprehensive list, 
McCready decided. He did 
not really want a drink, but 
since he was here and had to 
wait anyway— And besides, it seemed 
to be manners to have at least one for the 
good of the house. 

“Scotch, if it’s good,” he told the man. 

“ ’S pre-war.” 

He disappeared and presently returned 
with a tall glass of amber color and 
agreeable enough smell. 

McCready tasted it. 

“What war do you mean?” 

The waiter grinned. 

“Well, whatcha ask me for? Think I 
was gonna tell ya it was made las’ week? 
Half a dollar.” 

He paid for the drink and sipped it 
slowly. It was really not particularly bad 
as whisky went nowadays, and the cool¬ 
ness was grateful to his throat in this 
stifling atmosphere. He finished if!, 
glanced at his watch—it was now teA 
minutes past oqe—and presently, bored 
by waiting, he ordered another. 

The first had set up a comfortable glow 
inside him by now, and the second, 
swallowed judiciously, put him rather 
more at ease. After all, it was too late 
now to see much of New York tonight. 


even if the dilatory Milvey should show 
up in the next few minutes. In the 
meantime he was seeing a side of the life 
of the city which, if limited, was at least 
something everybody did not see. The 
players hovering over the green table 
did not look quite as bad as they had a 
few minutes ago. Probably some pretty 
decent fellows among them. 

He hesitated and then obeyed an im¬ 
pulse of curiosity and wandered across 
the room. 

The table was rectangular, some six 
feet long, with a block of wood at its 
farther end against which the shooters 
threw the dice, cutting the chance for 
skilful manipulation to a minimum. 
Occasionally some one stopped a throw 
midway and handed the dice back. 

McCready knew something about crap 
shooting, and the game looked square. 
He watched the shooter, a lithe little 
Italian, make his point and gather in a 
harvest of small bills and change amid a 
chorus of exclamations. 

“Eighth straight pass!” 

“What kina game is ziss anyhow?” 

“Ah, he’s lucky’s all.” 

The Italian threw down a two dollar 
bill. Brows went up, shoulders shrugged. 
A few turned away from the table. 

“Not in mine!” 

“Hey, Tony, pick it up an’ stick in a 
coupla ones.” 

The shooter showed white teeth in a 
grin. 

“Thass got you scared, hein? Wassa 
matta tha’ monee?” 

He rattled the dice invitingly, grinning 
around the circle. Several shook their 
heads. One adjured him again to put out 
ones. Nobody offered to cover his stake. 
He put out his hand, slowly, to take it 
back. 

McCready had heard of the belief that 
two dollar bills are unlucky, but this was 
the first time he had ever seen any one 
act on it, and the performance struck him 
as unbelievably childish. On an impulse 
he turned to the man with the dice. 

“Any objection to my fading it?” 

There was a general turning of heads to 
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stare at him. The man addressed smiled 
and drew back his hand. 

“Your monee’s good weet’ me,” he 
agreed pleasantly. 

' McCready slipped two ones from his 
slender roll and laid them beside the 
sinister bill. 

“Shoot!” he said. 

The Italian muttered some unintelligi¬ 
ble formula, breathed on the dice, and 
threw them. 

“Seven! Thassa hard luck for you; 
good luck for me, eh? Shoot tha four.” 

t INTELLIGENCE counseled 
McCready to leave it alone, 
but the satisfaction in the faces 
of the crowd, plus a certain 
hard stubbornness in himself—legacy of 
Scotch-Irish forbears—were too much for 
him. Afraid of a two dollar bill, were 
they? He would just see how much there 
was in that theory. Besides, the man had 
just made his ninth straight pass. By all 
the rules of luck he could not make 
another one. 

“Fade you,” he said, and again the dice 
rattled down the table. 

“Seex! Thassa easies’ point onna dize. 
Watch now!” 

The dice fell. Seven! 

“And that’s that,” remarked McCready 
triumphantly as some one tossed .the dice 
over to him. 

He picked them up, rolled them be¬ 
tween his palms. 

“Shoot the eight!” 

He looked around the circle inquiringly. 
Nobody offered to cover his stake. 

“Take that damn’ two outa there,” 
some one growled at length. 

McCready had established his con¬ 
tention about the ill luck of two dollar 
bills to his own satisfaction if to nobody’s 
else. Meantime the game was being 
held up. 

He took it out. 

“All right, shoot the six,” he said. 
“I’ll keep the two for a mascot.” 

Dollar bills, quarters, halves showered 
down. He rattled the dice and threw. 
“Seven!” 


“Shoot the twelve!” 

“Shoot the twelve! Come on, dice; roll 
’em home, and—there they are!” “Shoot 
the twenty-four.” 

It was speedily covered. He threw 
again-i-six; threw again and made his 
point. Forty-eight dollars to the good- 

Caution stepped in. He crammed 
thirty-eight of it into his pocket and left 
ten on the board. A moment later he 
made seven on his second throw, and the 
dice, together with his ten dollars, passed 
into the hands of a dark eyed little Jew 
with slim shoulders and patent leather 
hair. 

“You’re thirty-eight dollars ahead,” 
intelligence counseled. “You’ve proved 
your point about the two dollar bill. 
Better quit.” 

“Right!” agreed McCready and moved 
away from the table. 

He glanced at his watch. Half past one. 
He stepped over to the man with the 
crownless straw hat who leaned against 
the wall, picking his teeth with a match. 

“Milvey seems to be late,” he re¬ 
marked. 

“Yeah.” 

“Got any idea where he might be?” 

The other flicked the match into a 
cuspidor. 

“Depends,” he said. “Sometimes he 
hangs out over to Gilkey’s on Forty-fit’. 
The’s a broad up there he plays aroun’ 
wit’ some. Whatcha in such a sweat to 
see him for?” 

“I want to get my briefcase back. 
Whereabouts on 45th is Gilkey’s?” ‘ 

“210, but your best bet is to stay here. 
If he said he was cornin’ in he’ll prob’ly 
come.” 

That sounded sensible. After all, Mil- 
vey himself had set the rendezvous. 
McCready went back to his table by the 
wall and sat down. 

For fifteen minutes or so he waited, 
growing steadily more restless. Occa¬ 
sionally some one came in, but although 
he started up expectantly each time the 
door opened, none of the newcomers 
proved to be the man he had seen on the 
train. 
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Presently, for want of anything better 
to do, he wandered over to the crap table. 
The game was bigger now; ten and 
fifteen dollar bets were frequent. A 
thirty-eight dollar winning did not look 
so important. 

“And anyway,” he told himself, “I 
wouldn’t be any worse off than when I 
came in. It’s all velvet.” 

There was a five dollar bill on the table. 
He covered it with another. The dice 
clicked down the green cloth and bounced 
back from the board at the end. He col¬ 
lected the two bills. 

AT THE end of half an hour 
he had won something over a 
hundred dollars. He took his 
coat off, folded it carefully, and 
laid it on one of the shelves with the 
briefcase on top. 

“You think Milvey’ll be in?” he asked 
the man with the crownless hat again, a 
little nervously. 

The other yawned. 

“Guess so—he gen’lly does if he’s 
in town. Mostly comes in earlier, 
though.” 

“Well, I’ll give him another hour. If 
he hasn’t shown up by then I’ll step 
around to this Gilkey place you were 
telling me about. 210, wasn’t it?” 

“Yeah, 210. If he comes in I’ll let 
him know you’re here.” 

McCready nodded and stepped back to 
the crap table. 

In something like twenty minutes he 
was over a hundred and fifty dollars 
ahead. Then, steadily, he began to lose. 
A quarter of an hour later he saw the last 
five dollars of his winnings go back across 
the table.” 

“You’re even now,” intelligence spoke 
again. “Time to quit. You’ve had your 
fun.” 

But— 

“Two dollars is cheap enough for the 
kick I’ve been getting out of it,” he told 
himself. “Besides, it wouldn’t be nice to 
leave without turning something in to 
the house.” 

Forthwith he threw down the two dol¬ 


lar bill that had incited him to make his 
first bet. 

Instantly a wrangle sprang up. 
McCready, now thoroughly at home, 
insisted that he had a right to fade a bet 
with any money that would pass current. 

The majority, having nothing to do 
with it, agreed with him. The shooter 
gave in at length with a bad grace, threw 
and lost. McCready picked up the dice 
and replaced the disputed bill with two 
ones. 

The dice seemed possessed. With 
hardly a hitch he ran the two dollars up 
to three hundred. 

He glanced at his watch. Nearly 3. 
Intelligence was screaming warnings at 
him now. 

“Well, that’s enough for tonight,” he 
remarked, trying to make his tone sound 
casual. He picked up his winnings. 

There was a chorus of protest from 
around the table. 

“Hey, fella, where’s your sportin’ 
blood?” 

“Aincha gonna give us a chance?” 

He hesitated. After all, it did not seem 
just the thing, particularly when he had 
no intention of coming back. Besides, if 
he should fail to find Milvey and the 
Tepic’s papers, the chances were that he 
would be out of a job this time tomorrow. 
In that case three hundred dollars would 
not go very far. 

“I might as well be broke as the way I 
am,” he thought. 

The speed of the game and the ease 
with which he had run up his profits 
combined to make him reckless. He 
threw the whole roll back on the table. 

“All right—one pass for the whole thing. 
Shoot the works. Who’s fading it?” 

Nobody offered. Some one said— 

“Cut it in two an’ give us a chance.” 

And another added— 

“ ’S over the limit, fella.” 

The proprietor, who had been watching 
with his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat, and his crownless hat on the 
back of his head, intervened. 

“ ’S all right—don’t hold up his hand. 
I’ll fade it.” 
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HE STEPPED over to the bar 
and came back with a handful 
of bills out of which he counted 
the requisite amount. 

“Aw right—shoot!” 

The crowd clustered around, jostling 
for a clearer view. McCready picked up 
the dice, rolled them between his palms, 
breathed on them. 

“Come on, you seven! Eight! Ada 
from Decatur—eight me, dice. Two 
north, now—trot-a-trot! Nine I roll— 
one south. Ada from Decatur—and 
there she is!” 

He picked up the two piles of bills— 
stuffed them into his pockets. 

“And that,” he remarked amid a 
silence, “is positively all for tonight.” 

“Huh!” somebody said. “I guess it is. 
You’ve cleaned out the table.” 

McCready took his coat from the shelf 
and put it on. He picked up the briefcase. 
He was conscious of a sudden tensity in 
the silence that made him a little uneasy. 

“I guess,” he said, “I’ll step around to 
Gilkey’s and see if Milvey’s there. If he 
should come in ask him to call me at the 
hotel, will you?” 

A few began slowly to put on their 
coats. McCready started for the door. 
He had taken two steps when the pro¬ 
prietor stepped in front of him. 

“What’s your hurry?” he demanded. 

CHAPTER III 

MCCREADY USES HIS WITS 

W ITH the winning of his last 
throw a kind of excited caution 
had taken hold of McCready. 
What he wanted now was to get out of 
here and put his six hundred dollars in 
safety. For another thing, he was rest¬ 
less and nervous about Milvey’s non- 
appearance, and he wanted to get around 
to this other place the proprietor had 
mentioned and try to locate him. 

He muttered something about being in 
a hurry and tried to go on. 

The man sidestepped with surprising 
agility and again blocked him. 


“It ain’t late,” he insisted. “Siddown 
an’ have a drink on the house. I wanna 
talk to you.” 

His manner was friendly enough, if 
a trifle abrupt. McCready considered 
swiftly. He did not like to,rebuff a man 
froip whom he had just taken three 
hundred dollars, and besides, lie might 
learn something to his advantage. 

He said: 

“I don’t believe I’ll take a drink, 
thanks—” caution had the upper hand 
now—“but I’d be mighty glad if you 
could tell me anything that would help 
me find this fellow Milvey. I’ve got to 
get my briefcase back before noon.” 

“Oh sure—you’ll get it all right.” 
They had sat down at one of the small 
tables by now. 

“You don’t wanna get nervous about it. 
If Jim Milvey said he’d meet you here, 
he’ll come. He must ’a’ got held up by 
sup’m is all.” 

“You don’t know where he lives?” 

“Well, ’at depends. Sometimes he 
hangs out one place an’ sometimes 
another. But he’ll be back here if you 
stick around. Like as not you wouldn’t 
find him at Gilkey’s anyhow.” 

McCready began to realize that the 
man was making a determined if clumsy 
effort to keep him in the place. The fact 
made him all the more anxious to get out. 

He got to his feet. 

“Well, I’ll try it anyhow. If I don’t 
find him there’s no harm done, and maybe 
somebody down there’ll know where he 
is.” 

“Ah, siddown,” the other insisted 
“Change y’mind an’ have a drink.” 

“No, thanks. I’ve got to be going.” 

The eyes under the brim of the crown 
less hat narrowed. The jaw protruded. 

“Siddown!” he snapped, and there was 
no geniality in the tone this time. 

McCready threw a quick glance toward 
the door. There were four of the late 
gamblers between him and it. The bar¬ 
tender, he noticed, was watching him. A 
quick dash might get him as far as the 
door, he thought, but it would almost 
certainly be locked, and there was the 
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lookout to be reckoned with. He could 
hardly hope to get to the street before 
he was stopped. 

He decided to temporize. 

“What’s on your mind?” he asked as 
he slipped back into his seat. He tried to 
make it sound casual. 

The other man regarded him ap¬ 
provingly. 

“ ’At’s the idea, fella,” he commented. 
“You don’t have to get nasty an’ neither 
do I. Now, how ’bout rollin’ me for that 
six yards you took offa the table tonight?” 

THAT was it, of course. If 
there had been any doubts in 
McCready’s mind they were 
dissipated now. He cast a quick 
and helpless glance around the room. As 
a stranger and the heavy winner of the 
evening he knew he could expect nothing 
from the few habitues who remained. 

Better, maybe, to give in. 

But at the bare thought of that some¬ 
thing in him, a certain hard stubbornness, 
rose up in revolt. 

Automatically his fingers caressed the 
little lump at the side of his jaw. He 
said: 

“I told you that was my last pass before 
I made it. You had your chance. Be¬ 
sides,” he added shrewdly, “if I did shoot 
with you again, and win, it wouldn’t do 
me any good, would it?” 

“You wouldn’t win,” the other said 
positively. “Well, I was just tryin’ to 
keep everything nice, but seein’ you’re 
set on it you can have it. If you think 
you’re goin’ outa here tonight with them 
six yards y’all wet, see? An’ I don’t mean 
however.” 

“You think you can stop me?” 

That was a pure mechanical reaction to 
the other man’s tone. He had no idea 
what he was going to do. 

“Maybe you think I can’t,” the latter 
was saying. “An’ don’t tell me about 
the bulls either. I carry this precinct in 
my vest pocket. If you don’t believe it, try 
it. A cop likes a good laugh as well as 
anybody.” 

McCready’s blue eyes hardened and 


his mouth set itself in a grim line. Nor¬ 
mally he was a pleasant spoken, obliging 
young man who avoided quarrels, but 
there was just enough of the Ulster Scot 
in him to make him a bad man to rob. 

He said: 

“I won your money and I didn’t ask for 
favors. Now I’m going out of here with 
it, and I’d certainly advise you not to try 
to stop me.” 

The proprietor gave a short bark of 
laughter. He leaned forward and tapped 
the table with a stubby forefinger. 

“You would, huh? Now listen here— 
there’s me an’ the barkeep an’ the look¬ 
out besides them three.” He threw a 
glance at the trio of crap shooters across 
the room who were watching them. 

“I guess the six of us can handle you,” 
he said easily. “If you got good sense, 
fella, you’ll come across—everything nice 
an’ no roughhouse. We don’t want nothin’ 
except what you took offa the table. 
This ain’t no hijack. But if you don’t—” 

Once more McCready shot a swift 
glance about the room, but this time there 
was method in it. Behind the bar he had 
noticed a door. It might lead only to a 
closet or an inner room, of course, but he 
reasoned shrewdly if hastily that a place 
like this would of necessity have a back 
way out. 

He let his eyes drop and simulated a 
thoughtful frown. 

“If I don’t, I suppose you intend to 
beat me up?” he asked a trifle hesitantly, 
as if making up his mind. 

The proprietor nodded and grinned 
unpleasantly. 

“You’re a good guesser, fella. Joe, the 
lookout, is an ex-pug. He’s kin’a old for 
the ring, maybe, but he’s a bird in a 
roughhouse—an’ me an’ the barkeep ain’t 
so bad when it comes to that. What 
more help we need, we’ll get it from the 
boys yonder. Y’own mother won’t know 
ya when we get through. Not gettin’ 
nasty, y’un’stand—just tellin’ you. ’S 
business to tell you.” 

Once more McCready looked about 
him, fixing in his mind the relative posi¬ 
tions of the three crap shooters and the 
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bartender. The latter, probably in re¬ 
sponse to some unseen signal, had edged 
around the end of the bar, where he would 
be in a position to make a rush if it came 
to that. 

McCready drew a long breath. There 
was a queer savage tingling all over him, 
and the face of the man opposite looked 
blurred and distorted. 

He half rose from his chair as a man 
might who was about to reach into his 
trousers pocket. 

“Well,” he said, schooling his tone to 
resignation, “if that’s the way it is, of 
course—” 

With a sudden, dexterous heave he 
threw the table over, pinning the pro¬ 
prietor between it and the wall. 

AT THE same instant, out of 
the tail of his eye, he saw the 
bartender start his rush. He 
sidestepped—he had been on 
the watch for just that—and met him 
with a pivot swing. He hit him across the 
throat with the edge of his hand, a 
Japanese trick that had done him good 
service before. The man collapsed against 
the wall with a long drawn squeal, and 
McCready whirled to see that the three 
gamblers had, just as he had hoped and 
intended, made a dive for the front door to 
head him off. 

It gave him just the split second he had 
counted on. Before they could turn he 
had sprung across the room, briefcase in 
hand, and reached the light switch. 

Two open wires ran to it. He jerked 
them loose and plunged the room into dark¬ 
ness, but not before the three had seen 
their mistake and started for him. There 
was just time to throw himself sidewise 
before the three crashed into the wall be¬ 
hind him. 

There were sounds of a confused 
struggle, interspersed with much swear¬ 
ing. He picked himself up and launched 
a swinging kick into the midst of it, felt his 
foot meet something solid, and heard a 
yell of pain. A hand seized his shoulder. 
He ran his own hand up the arm, located 
the throat, and chopped across it twice 


with the same blow that had taken care 
of the bartender. There was the same 
strangled squeal and the grip on his 
shoulder relaxed suddenly. He threw it 
off and darted around the end of the bar. 

Yells, oaths, the crash and thump of 
struggling bodies came from the dark 
behind him, and the stentorian shout of 
the proprietor: 

“Get that light onl Get that damn' light 
onl ” 

His hand, groping for the door, closed 
on a bottle. Almost without conscious 
volition he swung it up and let it fly in the 
general direction of the sounds. There 
was a crash and a groan. He grinned at 
the thought that one at least was prob¬ 
ably out of the running so far as he was 
concerned. For the moment he almost 
forgot that he was escaping, not attack¬ 
ing, as he searched feverishly along the 
shelf at the back of the bar for another 
bottle. 

His hand touched the door casing and 
that brought him to his senses. He 
slipped through and closed it softly be¬ 
hind him. 

He was in some kind of a corridor now, 
as nearly as he could judge in the pitch 
darkness, but where it might lead or 
whether it might prove to be a blind 
alley, he had no means of knowing. At 
least it seemed to lead away from the up¬ 
roar behind him. 

He felt his way, holding the hand with 
the briefcase in front of him and the other 
against the wall. He moved as rapidly as 
he dared, for it could not be long now be¬ 
fore the door behind him opened and they 
came after him. They would be in no 
pleasant mood either, he imagined, hear¬ 
ing the thumpings and chargings from the 
room he had left. He seemed to have 
stirred them up pretty thoroughly. 

How far he had gone he could only 
guess—it seemed a long way—when his 
foot, thrust out in front with more regard 
to speed than safety, came in contact with 
vacancy. He made a vain effort to check 
himself. The next instant he was half 
running, half falling down a steep flight of 
stairs, with a noise to wake the dead. 
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He was half way down before he caught 
himself, startled but otherwise unharmed. 
He paused a moment to listen. 

The racket above had stopped. He 
took that to be a bad sign! It meant that 
they were taking stock at least; possibly 
that they had the light on again. In that 
case it might be a minute or two before 
they realized which way he had gone, but 
it could not be long. 

Speed was what he needed now, and 
never mind being quiet. Careless of 
falls, he plunged down the rest of the 
flight, and brought up solidly against a 
wall at the bottom. 

FOR A moment the breath was 
knocked out of him. Then, 
gasping, still clutching the 
briefcase, he slid his hand des¬ 
perately over the surface of the ob¬ 
struction. There must be a door. There 
had to be a door. People did not build 
flights of stairs that ended in a wall. 

Apparently people did. His hand, 
groping frantically, found nothing. Then 
a wild swing of his arm to the right 
brought up against some projection that 
barked his knuckles. He reached out 
again, more gingerly. A moment of 
scrambling in the dark and then his 
fingers encountered it—a doorknob. 

The door might lead outside, anywhere. 
There was no time to speculate about that 
now. He twisted it, pushed, pulled. 

For the first time panic took possession 
of him. The door was locked. 

He felt desperately for the key. The 
keyhole was empty. For a moment he 
jerked and heaved, waiting for the rush 
of feet along the hall above that would 
mean he was discovered. Then he pulled 
himself together and put his wits to work. 

There is a trick of breaking a lock—a 
swift jerk with one foot against the bot¬ 
tom of the door—that will sometimes work 
if the lock is a cheap one and the door 
happens to open toward the breaker. A 
hasty groping search convinced him that 
that would not do here. The door 
opened the other way. 

But it gave him an idea. It was just 


possible, if the door should happen to be 
old or poorly put together, that he could 
kick one of the lower panels out and crawl 
through. He had to try something any¬ 
how and try it right away. 

He drew back and swung his foot. 
Crashl Again! 

He thought he felt it give a little that 
time. He braced himself, hands on the 
door, and swung his foot back again. 
He let it go. 

The door opened suddenly. McCready 
skated through on one heel, the other foot 
somewhere about the level of his chin, and 
sat down with a jarring thud. 

CHAPTER IV 
milvey’s briefcase 

B LINKING, dazed and blinded in 
the sudden glare of light, Mc¬ 
Cready sat on the floor and gaped 
at the figure of a girl in boudoir cap and 
kimono, who stared back at him with 
wide eyes as startled as his own. He 
had barely time to see that she was 
young—hardly more than a child, he 
thought—and pretty, when she suddenly 
produced a small nickeled revolver from 
somewhere in the folds of the kimono and 
pointed it at his head. 

“And who the hell,” the child de¬ 
manded, “d’you think you are?” 

The reference to his entrance brought 
McCready to himself. He got to his 
feet. 

“I—I beg your pardon—awfully sorry, 
I swear—” 

“Ne’mine the overture,” she cut him 
short impatiently. “Just gimme the 
scenario. What’s your idea in bustin’ 
inta my bedroom this time of night. An’ 
talk fast,” she added. “Mamma’s ner¬ 
vous an’ she wants to know whether to 
shoot or call a cop.” 

She cocked her head suddenly as a 
clatter of feet sounded in the hall above. 
Without an instant’s delay, heedless of 
the menace of the revolver, McCready 
whirled, shut the door, and threw the 
bolt. 
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There was a startled gasp from his 
hostess. 

“Say—” 

But McCready was listening to the 
sounds from outside now. They were 
coming down the stairs with a rush. He 
threw a helpless instinctive glance at her 
over his shoulder. 

Her brows went up a little, but she 
neither moved to unfasten the door nor 
called out, and the next instant the 
tumult had swept past them and on into 
some unknown region below. 

McCready drew his cuff across his fore¬ 
head—a consciously dramatic gesture, 
took a long breath, and relaxed. 

“Let me explain—” he began with some 
relief. 

“You better. They after you?” 

He paused a moment, listening to the 
sounds as they died away, and then 
nodded. 

“I won a lot of money in that place 
upstairs and they weren’t going to let me 
get out with it. I swear, I’m awfully 
sorry about the door. I found it in the 
dark and I thought it led outside or 
somewhere—” 

But she was not interested in apologies. 
Her tone was swiftly businesslike— 

“How much did you get away with?” 

“Around six hundred dollars.” 

She pursed her lips thoughtfully, with 
a little frown that made her look even 
younger. She could not have been over 
eighteen, McCready thought—dark hair 
and eyes and a look of impudent hardness 
that had something attractive in it. She 
was obviously unafraid; the rounded 
arm, bare where the kimono sleeve fell 
away from it, held the revolver perfectly 
steady. 

His eyes shifted from her to a quick 
survey of the place—a plain little bed 
sitting room, with one comfortable chair, 
a couple of straight ones, and a daven¬ 
port with tumbled covers. One thing he 
noticed was a pathetic pot of yellow jon¬ 
quils on the window sill. Somehow he 
had a feeling that a girl who tended a pot 
of yellow jonquils could not be quite as 
hard as she sounded. 


“Six hundred fish is a lotta jack,” she 
was saying, rather as though she were 
thinking aloud than to him. Then, sus¬ 
piciously, “How’d you come to win that 
much? They don’t play no big game up 
to Pete’s.” 

“I hardly know myself. I was three 
hundred to the good and—” 

He broke off as the noise of returning 
footsteps sounded from below. 

“Listen! They’re coming back.” 

He looked at her appealingly. She 
glanced from him to the door, seemed to 
hesitate as though making up her mind 
while he waited, tense with uncertainty. 

The footsteps were right outside now. 
He heard a voice, he recognized it as be¬ 
longing to the man with the crownless 
hat whom he had pinned under the over¬ 
turned table. 

“Well, maybe. It’s worth tryin’ any¬ 
how.” 

The words were followed by a bang on 
the door. 

She gave him a swift look and came to 
her decision. The next instant she had 
him by the shoulder, pushing toward one 
of a pair of small doors which led off from 
the far end of the room. 

“Get in there—quick!” 

HE DID not need to be urged 
twice. A moment later he had 
let himself into a dark little 
hole smelling of coffee and 
sardines and cheese—some kind of a 
kitchenette, he supposed—and shut the 
door behind him. 

Meantime the knocking was becoming 
louder and more peremptory. He heard 
the snick as she unfastened the bolt, and 
then a convincingly simulated yawn. 

“Well?” 

The voice of the proprietor of the place 
upstairs—Pete, he supposed—raised in 
greeting: 

“Hello, kid.” 

“Yeah, an’ that’s all right, too. But 
what’s the idea of wakin’ me up this time 
of night? Where’s the fire?” 

The male voice became apologetic: 

“Say listen, kid, maybe you can help 
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us, huh? We’re lookin’ for a tall, kin’a 
light complected guy come out this way a 
coupla minutes ago. Maybe you seen 
him?” 

“Say, I ask you! Do I look like I had 
a tall, kin’a light complected guy stuck 
behind my ear or sup’m? Say if that’s 
what you woke me up for, how’s if you 
chase y’selfs outa here now an’ lemme get 
my sleep?” 

“Ah, no good gettin’ hard about it, 
kid. We heard him bangin’ onna door 
down here an’ we wanna see him.” 

McCready caught his breath. But the 
girl seemed equal to the emergency. 

“Sure he was bangin’ onna door,” she 
agreed. “Somebody anyhow—I never 
ast him was he tall an’ light complected. 
He wanted to know how to get outa here 
an’ I told him. An’ listen here,” she 
added in no uncertain tones, “it ain’t the 
first time, either. Every souse comes 
through here bangs on my door, an’ I’m 
gettin’ sick of it, see? A lady’s got a right 
to some privacy an’ if you can’t let ’em 
out the front way—” 

“Easy, kid, easy,” he soothed her. “I’ll 
speak to ’em about it. But listen—this 
wasn’t no souse. This guy come inna 
joint upstairs—everything nice an’ 
friendly, see—” 

The voice of one of the gamblers cut in: 

“Ah, lay off the banana oil, Pete. 
She knows where he is. Say listen, you: 
if he went on out, how’d he bolt the door 
behind him? Bolted onna inside, see?” 

There was a general chorus of agree¬ 
ment. Some one growled— 

“Come on across, kid, or we’ll make ya.” 

McCready’s muscles tensed and he took 
a half step nearer the door. He did not 
want to go out there and be manhandled. 
He wanted desperately not to. But if 
they were going to try anything like 
that— 

Then he drew a long breath and re¬ 
laxed, for she was speaking again, and 
she seemed amply able to take care of 
herself. He could almost see her, one 
foot a little advanced, one hand on her 
hip, chin outthrust in the traditional at¬ 
titude of woman at war. 


“Well, f’heaven’s sakes!” her voice 
shrilled. “You an’ who else? Get outa 
here now, y’apes, before I call a cop. 
What kin’a deal y’think y’pullin’ anyhow, 
bustin’ in on a lady like this? You’ll look 
swell in court, you will—an’ I know a few 
things about that joint upstairs an’ don’t 
you forget it. An’ I’ll tell ’em, too, an’ 
don’t you forget that either. You lay a 
finger on me an’ I’ll yell so they can hear 
me in Harlem. Want a sample?” 

There was an uneasy stirring, a mutter 
of protest. 

“Ah, listen, kid, listen, will ya? We 
don’t want no roughhouse nor neither do 
you. Listen, don’t pay no attention to 
what Louey says. Louey, he’s sore, an’ 
who wouldn’t be, because this guy beaned 
him with a pair o’ brass knuckles. 
Looka his head, how it’s cut open!” 

That would be the bottle, McCready 
thought. It was a satisfaction to know. 

“Say, listen; this guy come inta the 
deadfall upstairs an’ hijacks us, see? 
Takes six hundred outa the cash register. 
Y’ain’t gonna let no bum from cross¬ 
town somewheres get away with that, 
are ya?” 

She yawned again, ostentatiously. 

“Is it my cash register?” 

“Ah, listen now; there’s somethin’ in it 
for you. Listen, just as quick as we 
shake ’at six hundred out of him I’ll slip 
ya a nice piece o’ change. Fifty fish— 
how’s ’at, huh? Half a yard just for 
shootin’ square with us. Pretty nice 
money, I’ll say.” 

IN THE moment of silence 
that followed, McCready’s 
heart seemed to stop. His 
hand, groping cautiously in the 
dark, closed on the neck of a bottle. 
Smash it over the first man’s head and 
then stab with the broken fragment—he’d 
heard of that being done somewhere. 
He moved a step nearer the door. 

The girl spoke: 

“Yeah, an’ that’s all right, too, Pete. 
Only I tell you I ain’t seen him. Howda 
I know where he went to? This ain’t the 
only room in the building, is it?” 
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“Maybe not, sister, maybe not. But 
you know a whole lot more’n you’re 
tellin’, see, an’ I ain’t gonna forget it 
either.” 

“Oh go lay down. Whaddaya take me 
for—an information bureau?”^ 

“Yeah, but where’d he go to then? 
Come through, sister, come through.” 

“Oh, get on outa here. The fella’s 
prob’ly half way to Yonkers by this time 
while you gorillas stand around an’ gawp 
like you never seen a good lookin’ girl in 
her lingerie before. What the hell d’you 
expect me to do? Put salt on his tail for 
you?” 

They hesitated. Then somebody said: 

“Ah, come on. We’re wastin’ time.” 

There was a reluctant movement 
toward the door. 

The man with the crownless straw hat 
fired a parting shot. 

“ ’S all right about that, but maybe you 
think y’gonna get your boy friend outa 
here after we’re gone. Try an’ do it.” 

She yawned convincingly. 

“Trot along, Pete, an’ take your 
animal act with you. Don’t you think a 
girl’s got nothin’ to do after a hard day 
but listen to the drip you hand out? Sit 
up an’ watch my door if y’got nothin’ 
better to do, but watch it from the out¬ 
side. Go on now—exit laughin’.” 

There was a muttering, a shuffling 
sound. McCready heard her shut the 
door and bolt it. Then, after a moment 
during which he surmised that she was 
waiting on a chance that one or more of 
them might be lurking outside, she came 
across swiftly and opened the door to the 
kitchenette. 

McCready came out, dazzled by the 
light, a little shame faced. 

“I certainly want to thank you—” he 
was beginning, when she cut him short 
abruptly. 

“Ne’mine that, fella. What about that 
six hundred?. Y’got it?” 

He made a startled gesture toward his 
pocket. 

“Of course.” 

“Push it over.” 

“What?” 


She gestured impatiently with the 
hand that still held the nickeled revol- 

“Push it over, I said. You want them 
gorillas back here?” 

The thing was so totally unexpected 
that for the moment it threw him off his 
balance. He stared at her. 

“Say—” 

“Listen here!” Her tone was sharp 
with wearied patience. “If you wanna 
go outa here all in one piece, come 
through. Now listen, fella—” as Mc¬ 
Cready made no move to comply—“I 
mean business. I didn’t stand off that 
gang an’ get myself in wrong with Pete 
for my health. If you hijacked his place 
an’ got six hundred out of it, I got as 
much right to it as you—more if you ask 
me. So come on—hand it over.” 

Possibly if she had used a different 
tone, put it differently, there might have 
been a chance of his agreeing. There was 
a lack of fear in her that appealed to him, 
and unquestionably she had saved him 
from a bad mauling. But the streak of 
stubbornness in McCready leaped to 
meet a threat of coercion. 


HE GRINNED—an ungrudg- 
i ing tribute to her cool single¬ 
ness of purpose—but there was 
a set look to his jaw and a light 
in his eyes that argued badly for her 
chances of getting the six hundred. 

“I’ll tell you what I will do, though,” he 
compromised. “I heard him offer you 
fifty. I’ll give you seventy-five to show 
me how to get out of here.” 

“Yeah? Thanks for the buggy ride. 
Six hundred or back comes the gang.” 

She moved toward the door, purpose¬ 
fully. McCready felt a thin stream of 
perspiration trickle down the back of his 
neck. He watched her finger the bolt, 
saw her hesitate. 

It was a thing so slight that he could 
not have defined it even to himself— 
some little change of expression, perhaps 
—but something told him in that minute 
that she wasn’t going to open the door. 
He knew it definitely when she turned 
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back to him, questioningly, her hand on 
the latch. 

“Six hundred? Or do I holler? 

“And believe me,” she added, as he 
did not answer, “Mamma’s got a holler in 
her that’ll make the Statue of Liberty 
turn round. Well?” 

He smiled. 

“You’re not so crazy about telling 
Pete how you fooled him the first time, 
are you? And have you got any idea that 
he’ll give you fifty now? Because I know 
something about Pete, remember, and I 
know he doesn’t part easily. Better take 
my seventy-five and come away from 
that door like a good girl.” 

“Who you callin’ a good girl? Don’t 
get fresh with me, fella. I’ve a good mind 
to call a cop and get you run in.” 

The game was in his hands now. He 
watched her with a quizzical smile. 

“Do that,” he agreed pleasantly. 
“Police protection would suit me down 
to the ground right now.” 

“Yes, it would—with the stuff you 
hijacked outa Pete’s place right in your 
pocket, an’ me to tell ’em who you are. 
Yeah, you’d be tickled to have me call a 
cop.” 

She made a motion toward the tele¬ 
phone on a small table near the door. 

“Go on,” he said imperturbably, as she 
hesitated. “I’d save the seventy-five I 
was going to give you, and it would be 
simple enough to prove I’m no hijacker. 
For one thing, I haven’t even got a gun.” 

She glanced swiftly at the revolver in 
her own hand and slipped it under the 
folds of her kimono. She raised her eyes 
and they stared at each other, she defiant, 
he with a sense of amused triumph. 

Then she shrugged her slim shoulders, 
and the movement was an acknowl¬ 
edgment of defeat—for the moment. 
McCready, in spite of his self-assurance, 
breathed more freely when she walked 
over and sat down on the bed. 

“God knows you don’t look like one,” 
she admitted warily, “or talk like it. 
But if you’re not a hijacker, what was you 
doin’ in Pete’s place?” She scrutinized 
him slowly. 


“You’re no crap shooter either,” she 
added. 

The question recalled him suddenly to 
his main purpose. He had almost lost 
sight of it in the excitement of the past 
fifteen minutes. 

He said— 

“I was looking for a man named 
Milvey—” 

“Jim Milvey?” She looked up swiftly. 

“Good Lord, do you know him?” This 
was a piece of luck beyond anything he 
deserved. 

“Have you got any idea where I can 
find him?” 

She frowned. 

“Yeah. I know him—some. Say 
listen, what you got to do with him?” 

He swung up the briefcase for her in¬ 
spection. 

“I’ve got his case and he’s got mine. 
I’ve got to find him by noon. Come on, 
now, be a good girl and tell me where I 
can locate him and how I can get out of 
here. They said something about a place 
called Gilkey’s—” 

“Yeah, on 45th.” She nodded. “Say, 
howda you come to have his case?” 

Hurriedly he told her the tale of the 
mistake on the train, the unsuccessful 
taxicab chase, the telephone message to 
his hotel, ending with the non-appear¬ 
ance of Milvey at the dive upstairs and 
his fight over his winnings. 

HER EYES widened. 

“An’ you claim you never 
was in the city before? Just 
some hick outa the sticks— 
Seattle, or what was it? My Lord!” 

“It’s a city of something like a quarter 
of a million people,” he told her with a 
touch of offended dignity. “And they 
aren’t exactly hicks either.” 

She smiled pityingly. 

“Naturally they gotta say so.” 

At another time he would have been 
delighted to put her right, but now, with 
the fresh impetus of her knowing Milvey, 
he was itching to get out and get started. 
He said: 

“Come on now—tell me how to get out 
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of here and where I can find Milvey. It’s 
worth seventy-five dollars to you, you 
know.” 

She looked up at him from under dark 
brows, eyes coolly unbelieving. 

“Sounds to me like a lotta mahoola,” 
she asserted. “Still, maybe you’re tellin’ 
the truth at that. I guess nobody would 
claim to live in a place like this—what 
was it; Seattle?—unless he did.” 

She stared at the floor for a moment, 
frowning, her lower lip caught between 
her teeth. 

“What’s in that briefcase?” she de¬ 
manded. 

“I don’t know—haven’t opened it. 
My key won’t fit it. It doesn’t make any 
difference anyway,” he added. “What I 
want is my own back. Come on. How 
do I get out?” 

To that last she did not bother to 
reply. 

“It might make a whole lot of differ¬ 
ence to me,” she told him cryptically. 
“Bust it open.” 

“Not on your life. I’ve had trouble 
enough tonight. I’m not going to have a 
row with Milvey when I find him.” 

“I’ll fix Milvey.” She made a gesture 
to indicate that this would be the simplest 
thing in the world. 

“Bust it open an’ le’s see what’s in it.” 

She took it out of his hand and felt the 
outside, squeezing and poking at the 
bulge that had hit his knee coming up the 
station platform. 

He reached for it. 

“Why do you want to know?” he pro¬ 
tested. “What difference does it make 
to you?” 

She swung it out of his reach and 
tugged at the lock. 

“1 got my reasons,” she asserted, with¬ 
out bothering to say what they were. 
“Gimme that razor blade off the bureau 
there.” 

“Let it alone!” He spoke a trifle 
sharply. “I don’t want it opened.” 

“You wanna find Milvey? Or don’t 
you?” 

She was worrying the flap between two 
small hands. 


“Of course I do. But—” 

“Go on—hand me that razor blade 
then. Say, listen, fella, you might be all 
you say, but you’re only a lousy yegg to 
me. If I call a cop you might get outa 
here with your six hundred, but you’ll 
never get away with that case. I’ll 
swear to God you busted in here an’ 
pinched it, and Pete’ll back me up. 
We’ll make it stick, too. Now what 
about it?” 

She faced him, one hand on her hip, the 
other clutching the handle of the brief- 
case. McCready eyed her, half irritated 
and half amused. It struck him that it 
was like being defied by a sparrow. 

But her logic was absolute. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, all right, have it your own way.” 

After all, what he wanted was to find 
Milvey and get his own case back. If it 
was the whim of this impudently at¬ 
tractive child to open this one and ruin 
it in the process, that was only a minor 
incident in this insane night. He could 
buy Milvey half a dozen briefcases and 
hardly miss it from his winnings. 

He handed her the blade and watched 
her cut expertly around the lock, the tip 
of her tongue protruding pinkly between 
white teeth as she worked. 

“There!” she made a final slash and 
ripped the flap open. 

“Now le’s see what he was carryin’.” 

The first thing she drew out was a flat 
case of green cloth, some twelve inches 
long and six wide. It was heavy, and 
clinked as she threw it on the bed. 
McCready thought he identified the thing 
that had struck his knee coming up the 
ramp. 

As long as the thing was open, he de¬ 
cided, he might as well find out what he 
could about its owner. He unfastened the 
strings that tied the cloth flap and un¬ 
rolled it. 

What he found was a set of tools— 
chisels, pliers, a glass cutter, obviously of 
the finest steel. 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

P “Second story worker’s kit,” she in¬ 
formed him after an incurious glance. 
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“Guess you ain’t any yegg at that or 
you’d have reco’nized ’em.” 

As she talked, she dug through the 
compartments of the case like a terrier 
after a rat. A dirty shirt, two soft collars, 
a tube of shaving cream. 

He stared. 

“You mean this Milvey’s a second 
story worker?” he demanded incredu¬ 
lously. 

He knew by this time, of course, that 
there was something queer about the man 
he was seeking, but it came with some¬ 
thing of a shock to be brought face to 
face with the fact that he was an actual 
professional criminal. 

She nodded coolly, continuing her 
search. 

“Sure—one of the best. He’s been on— 
here it is!” 

She took out a thin roll of black velvet 
and flipped it open on the bed. 

The girl sat back with a little gasp. 
McCready craned over her shoulder. 

V\\U/7// A THIN chain of platinum 
held the thing together; the 
diamonds that winked blue- 
i&WZSi w hite against the black back¬ 
ground, the square cut ruby that 
smoldered sullenly in the center, the 
cool liquid fire of the emerald drop be¬ 
neath it. Even McCready, who knew 
nothing of stones and cared less, caught 
his breath. 

She was staring, her hands clasped in 
front of her breast, her lips parted. 
Then McCready moved and she pounced 
on the thing like a cat. With the same 
motion she slipped away from him and 
on to her feet in a swirl of black and pink 
silk. 

“Wait a minute! What’s the idea?” 

She was facing him, back against the 
door. He could see the rise and fall of her 
breast as her breath came fast beneath 
the black kimono. As he took a step 
nearer she slipped her hands behind her 
with the instinctive gesture of a child 
trying to hide something. 

An uneasy doubt seized him. He held 
out his hand. 


“Give it here!” 

“No!” 

She shook her head. The word was 
more a motion of her lips than a sound. 

McCready bit his lip and frowned. 
This was a complication he had not fore¬ 
seen. It might be pretty unpleasant un¬ 
less he handled it right. 

He backed away a little and dropped 
his hands to his sides. 

“Look here,” he said. 

He spoke quietly, even casually, as one 
might to a frightened and possibly 
dangerous little animal. 

“Better put that thing back in the 
case, hadn’t you? It might get lost or 
broken or something.” 

He held the case open invitingly. 

She shook her head. She had found her 
voice this time. 

“Try an’ make me!” she said. 

“Well, I could, of course. But that’s 
just kidding,” he added soothingly, and 
forced a smile. “Naturally you’ll put it 
back in a minute—after you’ve had a 
chance to look at it. Pretty thing, isn’t 
it?” 

She did not answer that for a moment. 
Instead she looked at the floor, frowning. 
Then, suddenly— 

“It isn’t yours,” she said. 

“Of course not. It’s Milvey’s.” 

“Like hell! It’s a hot one—bent. You 
know that as well as I do. Milvey got it 
porch climbin’ somewheres out West.” 

“I suppose so,” he agreed. “But that 
isn’t the point. So far as I’m concerned 
it’s his. All I want is my briefcase back 
and he can have his and that too. I’m 
not mixing in.” 

She stared at him. 

“You’re gonna give it to him?” 

“Certainly. I want my papers and 
that’s all.” 

She looked at him, insolently incredu¬ 
lous. Then something in his face told her 
that he was in earnest, and her lips parted 
and her eyes widened. 

“Well for cryin’ out loud in the night!” 

He said persuasively: 

“Come on now. Let’s have it!” 

She shot a quick furtive glance at the 
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thing, cupped in the hand at her side, and 
looked back at him. 

“Say are you cuckoo or am I? D’you 
know what that thing’s worth?” 

McCready kept his patience with an 
effort. He might be quick enough to 
snatch it from her, he thought, but she 
would probably fight like a wildcat— 
scream, maybe. No telling what she 
might do. Better try to get it peace¬ 
ably first. Hard to wait, though, when 
he was on fire to get started and find 
Milvey. 

He said: 

“Look here, we’re wasting time. That 
thing isn’t anything to me except to get 
my papers back. You can believe that or 
not, but I’ve got to have it and I’m going 
to. If I have to I’ll step over to the 
phone there and call the police to decide 
it.” 

“Yeah—an’ Lave ’em find you in my 
bedroom with that kit of tools and this 
thing on you? An’ don’t you believe I 
won’t frame you, either.” She stared at 
him defiantly, one dark eyebrow raised a 
little. 

“I’d do murder for this, an’ I don’t 
mind tellin’ you.” 

HIS ANSWER to that was to 
step over to the bed and 
possess himself of the little 
revolver she had left there. 
She made a swift movement as if to fore¬ 
stall him, checked herself when she saw 
that it was too late, and glanced again, 
quickly, at the pendant in her palm. 

McCready broke the gun and tipped 
the shells out into his hand. 

“Not that I think you’d go as far as 
that,” he said pleasantly, as he dropped 
them into his pocket, “but just to be 
sure.” 

“Think you’re pretty smart, don’tcha? 
Well, whatcha gonna do about it?” 

But McCready’s mind was made up. 
He had begun to see a way. 

“I could take it away from you, of 
course—” 

“Try it!” she interjected. 

“’But that would be messy and I’d 


rather not. What you said about the 
police gave me an idea.” 

She looked up at him, a quick fear in her 
eyes. 

“I’ll admit I didn’t want ’em before I’d 
seen that pendant,” he was going on in¬ 
exorably. “But now it’s different. Do 
you realize that there isn’t a police office 
of any size in the United States that won’t 
know all about that thing by now—who 
it belongs to, and where it was stolen 
and when? Who stole it, too, probably. 
Try making ’em believe it belongs to 
you.” 

He paused to let it sink in. She was 
looking down at her foot now—a slender, 
bare foot tracing patterns on the floor as 
he talked. 

“Milvey got on the train at Buffalo—” 
He did not know that, but he was taking a 
chance that she did not either. “He got 
on at Buffalo, and I can easily prove that 
I was in Cleveland or on the train all that 
day and the day before. Besides that, 
there’s the taxi driver—I’ve got his name 
and number—and I can prove by him 
that I was trying to catch Milvey to give 
him this case and get my own back. How 
does that strike you?” 

Her gaze was still on her foot, and 
there was a worried crease between her 
eyes. 

“Well, vvhat about it?” he demanded, a 
little more sharply. “I don’t want to call 
the police if I can help it. It might delay 
my getting my own case back. But I will 
if I have to. Better make up your mind, 
because I’m in a hurry.” 

She stole another look at the pendant. 
Seeing her face, McCready felt, un¬ 
reasonably, like the lowest of created 
things. 

“Come on!” he persisted inexorably. 
“Hand it over.” 

For a moment her decision seemed to 
hang in the balance. She looked up, 
pleadingly, drew a long breath. Her 
shoulders sagged. 

“Take the damn’ thing!” she spat, and 
flung it at him. “Oh, Gees,” she wailed, 
“I might have known I wouldn’t get a 
thing like that. Oh, damn my luck!” 
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CHAPTER V 

THE ESCAPE 

S HE WATCHED with hungry, 
cheated eyes while he wrapped it 
hurriedly in its square of black 
velvet and slipped it into the case. Once, 
while he was piling the rest of Milvey’s be¬ 
longings on top of it, he glanced up at her. 
After that he kept his eyes resolutely on 
the work at hand. He was not going to let 
himself begin feeling sorry for her. 

“You’ve got seventy-five dollars coming 
anyway,” he reminded her in a vague at¬ 
tempt to be comforting. 

She nodded apathetically, and then, 
returning to her normal manner with an 
obvious effort, 

“An’ maybe you think I’ll let you forget 
it either. Chase y’self into the kitchen 
there an’ shut the door while I get some 
clothes on. We gotta be on our way.” 

“But look here, you don’t have to do 
that. All I want you to do is to tell me 
how to get out of here—and where I’m 
likely to find Milvey, if you know.” 

“Maybe—but that ain’t what’s gonna 
happen. I’m gonna see you hand that 
over myself.” 

He weighed the idea swiftly. After all, 
if she knew where to find Milvey— 
“Well, all right,” he agreed. 

“You betcha life it’s all right. Maybe 
you wanna find Milvey, an’ maybe you 
don’t, but either way I’m gonna be right 
there and get mine. Don’t you worry.” 

“You think you can make him give you 
something on account of what you 
know?” 

“Him or somebody,” with a glance of 
suspicion. “If you’re straight about 
wantin’ to find him I can help you. And 
if you ain’t, why I’ll be right along with 
you, see, right along with you. Hurry up 
now; we’ve fooled around long enough.” 

Obediently McCready stepped into the 
dark little kitchen again. He took the 
briefcase with him. 

“If it makes you any happier,” she 
agreed. “You can’t get out except 
through here.” 

Five minutes later when she called 


he found that she had put on a scanty 
yellow dress and a little close fitting hat. 
The combination made her look more 
like a child than ever. 

“Lay offa that!” she told him sharply 
as he laid his hand on the door knob. 

“Fire escape’s our out.” 

“Think they may be laying for me?” 

“What those apes would do for six 
hundred berries, I’d be ashamed to tell 
you. Come on.” 

She opened the window gingerly and 
slipped out. A moment later McCready 
followed. He swung on to the iron ladder 
and went down, feeling his way silently 
from rung to rung until he dropped off the 
last one and found solid ground under his 
feet. 

Presently his eyes became accustomed 
to the gloom, and he saw that they were in 
a narrow yard like those he had seen from 
the car window coming into the city. It 
was enclosed by a high board fence and 
shut in by the dark bulk of buildings 
above. 

He twitched his shoulders uncomfort¬ 
ably. It was an airless, soundless place, 
smelling of garbage cans, and stiflingly hot. 
The thought that eyes might be watching 
them from the lightless windows was dis¬ 
concerting. He was glad when she 
touched his arm and flitted into the 
shadow by the wall. 

S HE FOLLOWED, gripping the 
handle of the briefcase, feeling 
his way along the fence behind 
her. Once a cat yelled, a sud¬ 
den shriek, and his heart seemed to leap 
up and turn over, but the sound died away 
again and left the place as still as before. 
He mopped his forehead and moved on as 
silently as possible. 

Then there was a faint click and a 
rattle. He saw that she had stopped and 
was straining at the handle of a gate. 

She stepped back helplessly. 

“God! It’s locked!” she whispered. 
“What’re we gonna do now?” 

The very real panic in her tone startled 
and at the same time stiffened him. He 
moved up a little. 
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“Here, let me try.” 

He pushed, twisted, pulled, but to no 
purpose. 

“We’ll have to go over.” 

She glanced in dismay at the seven- 
foot fence confronting them. 

“Gee, how we gonna do it? If we had a 
ladder—” 

“There was an empty ashcan back 
there,” he told her, his lips close to her 
ear. “Wait a minute.” 

Cautiously he slipped back and got it, 
set it against the fence. 

“Climb on that and I’ll give you a 
boost.” 

She glanced over her shoulder fear¬ 
fully. 

“It’s gotta do, I guess. Gimme your 
hand.” 

He had not dared turn the can bottom 
side up for fear of the noise. He steadied 
it as well as he could, helped her climb up 
and stand on the rim. 

“Slip me the case,” she whispered 
down when she stood above him, her 
hands grasping the top of the fence. 
“I’ll drop it over.” 

“Yes you will!” he thought. 

He grinned under cover of the dark¬ 
ness. 

“Thanks, I can take care of it all right.” 

In the moment of silence that followed 
he could feel her hate him, but she only 
said: 

“Well, go on then. Gimme a boost.” 

He gripped her ankles and lifted. She 
was a slim little thing to look at but, 
cramped against the fence as he was, her 
weight taxed him before she was able to 
shift it to her hands on top of the fence. 

“All right?” 

“Yeah. Leggo.” 

He did, and stepped back. Her foot in 
its high-heeled shoe flicked past his ear, 
viciously, and he chuckled audibly as she 
swung her legs over. Somehow the 
thought of her silent fury lent a piquancy 
to the adventure that it had lacked be¬ 
fore. - ~ 

He heard her drop softly on the other 
side, and climb on to the can, balancing 
precariously on the narrow rhja, his head 


and shoulders just clearing the top of the 
fence. 

He braced himself to spring. 

At that moment his foot slipped. 
The can spun out from under it and 
rolled across the yard, banging and re¬ 
verberating like stage thunder. 

Somebody yelled— 

“There he goes!” 

A door banged open and a shaft of 
yellow light cut the darkness behind him. 
Hanging there by his hands, he threw a 
swift glance over his shoulder and saw the 
figure of a man framed in the opening. 

The next few seconds were a night¬ 
mare. There was another yell and an 
answer from somewhere inside the build¬ 
ing. He heard a sharp echoing smash and 
then another. Something whacked the 
fence a few feet from where his hands 
clung desperately and he thought, with 
a sort of frantic calmess— 

“Now they’re shooting at me!” 

All the while he was squirming, twist¬ 
ing, trying to get his feet over the top. 

SOMEHOW, with a sudden 
swing and heave he managed it. 
He was conscious that one way 
or the other it was a matter 
of a split second now, and for an agon¬ 
izing age he hung and wriggled and 
strained, hampered by the briefcase. 
Then the pistol cracked again and a 
lancelike tongue of flame stabbed the 
dark, and at the same instant he made a 
final effort and hauled himself up. 

There was no time to pick his method 
of landing. He let go and came down 
heavily at full length on the other side. 

It knocked the breath out of him. For 
a moment he lay there, twisting in an 
effort to get it back. Then he was con¬ 
scious that sone one was pulling at the 
briefcase in a series of frantic tugs, and 
he jerked it away determinedly and some- 
how got to his feet, sick and dizzy. 

The tugging had transferred itself to 
his arm and a terrified voice was whisper¬ 
ing: 

“Oh, come on! Hurry! Oh, hurry!” 

, v From behind the fence came sounds of 
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excited scramblings, the rattle of the 
handle of the gate, an oath. 

“Oh, come on!” 

Then they were running down a dark 
alley between the high fences towards a 
glow of light, infinitely far away. 

“Oh gee—oh gee!” 

It was a despairing gasp. He saw her 
quicken her pace in the gloom and shoot 
ahead of him, and the note of panic in her 
voice was more even in the way of a spur 
than the shots had been. He ran a few 
more strides and looked back. He 
thought he saw a dark shape on top of the 
fence where they had just come over, but 
he could not be sure. He did not wait for 
any more. The possibility, and the 
knowledge that they were outlined now 
against the light from the farther end of 
the alley were enough to keep him going 
whether he had breath to run with or not. 

For what seemed an age she flitted 
ahead of him, while he pounded after 
with the blood beating in his temples and 
his legs like water. The glow of the 
lighted street was nearer now. 

And then she stumbled—slackened— 
threw her arm across her face with a 
sobbing cry: 

“Gee, I’m done ... I can’t—” 

He threw an arm around her, half 
dragged and half carried her towards the 
lights and safety; and it was so, locked 
together in a staggering run, that they 
out of the mouth of the alley into the 
street and the arms of a blue-coated 
patrolman. 

CHAPTER VI 

REJECTED ADVANCES 

HAT’S all this? What’s all this 
now?” 

McCready opened his mouth 
but no sound came out. The girl had 
collapsed against the house wall, panting. 
The patrolman looked from one to the 
other, frowning suspiciously, alert to 
forestall any attempt to make a break for 
it. 

“Well, what about it?” he demanded 
again. “What about it now?” 


McCready stared at him dumbly, like 
a stranded fish. The street lamps spun 
mistily before his eyes. His mind was a 
blank. 

“We’ve been running—” he managed, 
conscious of the absurdity of what he was 
saying. 

“Have ye now? Well, who’d have 
thought it?” 

The girl made strange gestures and 
strangled sounds, out of which came the 
word—“husband”. 

“Ye mean he’s ye’re husband—” with a 
jerk of the thumb towards McCready. 
“Humph! I thought not. Ye don’t find 
husbands runnin’ the streets like that wit’ 
their own wives at four in the mornin’.” 

He pursed his lips. 

“I’ve a good mind to run the two of ye 
in,” he asserted. “It looks fishy to me. 
Well, what about it?” 

The girl had found her voice again. 

“You can’t touch us,” she panted. 
“We ain’t done anything.” 

“Can’t I?” He swung his nightstick 
importantly, a grizzled, imposing figure 
in the light of the street lamps. 

“Well now, it looks to me like ye’re 
suspicious characters, the both of ye. 
There’s this girl bandit I see in the 
papers. I’ve an idea a night in the cooler 
an’ a bit of explainin’ to the sergeant ’ll be 
good for ye both.” 

McCready glanced desperately down 
the deserted street, shining under the 
arc lights. He stared back at the officer, 
remembering what he had in the brief¬ 
case. Easy enough to speak boldly about 
calling the police back in the room, but 
now, with an uncomfortable chill along 
his spine, he was beginning to realize that 
that had been a very different thing from 
being caught running up a back alley at 
four in the morning carrying a set of 
burglar’s tools and obviously stolen 
jewels worth heaven only knew how much. 
He pictured himself trying to explain 
that to a hard boiled desk sergeant—with 
all the terrifying and humiliating con¬ 
sequences that arrest means to the aver¬ 
age citizen. 

He moved nearer in a sudden panic, 
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urged by some vague, mad idea of hitting 
the policeman and running for it. But 
before he could put it into effect the girl, 
who may have divined his intention, 
seized him by the arm. 

“Listen,” she pleaded, still breathless, 
“we ain’t done a thing. My husbanckseen 
us together—” 

“Ah! An’ this is the boy friend, huh?” 

He turned on McCready savagely. 

“So that’s it, is it—runnin’ off wit’ a 
man’s wife an’ she nothin’ more than a 
child. By God, if I’d my way, I’d put ye 
up the river for a stretch would make 
ye’re teeth rattle. It’s the like o’ you 
slick haired, perfume smellin’ drugstore 
cowboys—” 

He stopped short and eyed McCready 
doubtfully, evidently suddenly conscious 
that his six feet of clean bone and muscle, 
his hard outdoor look, didn’t fit the 
picture. 

“Well anyway,” he finished a little 
more mildly, “it’s a dirty trick ye’re 
playin’ an’ ye’d do well to take that child 
back to her man. Runnin’ out the back 
way at four—” 

“Ah, forget it,” she interrupted him 
insolently. “You’re just tryin’ to prove 
you’re a cop. Lay off him, willya. What 
business is it of yours anyhow?” 

He turned back to her undaunted. 

“Ye she’d be ashamed o’ yerself,” he 
told her, “sneakin’ out like an alley cat— 
Where is this husband o’ yours?” he broke 
off to demand suspiciously. “Ye were 
runnin’ fast enough from him a minute 
ago. What’s keepin’ him?” 

“Ah, how do I know? Maybe he seen 
you an’ got cold feet.” 

“Did he now? Well what would he get 
cold feet for at seein’ me? It sounds 
funny to me, young lady, let me tell you.” 

He pointed with his nightstick. 

“What’s in the bag now?” he demanded. 

McCREADY stared down at it 
as if he were seeing it for the 
first time, while his heart 
seemed to stop beating. He 
had accepted the humiliation of the 
position into which the girl had put him 


without a word—gratefully even, if it 
would get them past this obstacle. But 
now he was sure the game was up. For 
the life of him he could not think what to 
say. 

“The bag—” he was beginning stupidly, 
playing for time—“why—” 

The girl broke in. defiantly: 

“It’s my clo’es, if you gotta know. 
Ain’t a girl got a right to walk down the 
street with her own private stuff without 
one o’ you flatties buttin’ in ? It’s an extra 
dress, if it’s any o’ your business, an’ a 
pair of stockin’s an’ a pink silk shimmy—” 

The patrolman looked doubtfully from 
the briefcase to the scantiness of her 
yellow dress and shook his head, but to 
McCready’s infinite relief the explanation 
seemed to satisfy him. 

“Well, it ain’t much ye carry, but I 
hope it’s more than ye’ve got on ye,” he 
said fervently. “Sure allowin’ for its 
bein’ a hot night, ’tis a scandal the way 
the lot o’ ye go round these days.” 

She wrinkled her nose impudently. 

“You been investigatin’, flatty?” 

He frowned. 

“Be ashamed o’, yereself,” he told her 
severely. 

McCready took heart at the tone and 
the evident allaying of his suspicions. He 
decided that the time had come for a bold 
move. 

“Look here,” he announced suddenly, 
“we haven’t any more time to waste. 
Come on.” 

He took her by the arm and they 
started. For an instant the patrolman 
seemed of two minds whether to stop 
them, but as they pushed forward he 
stood aside to let them pass. 

“Did I do right I’d march ye straight 
back to yer man. Runnin’ off wit’ God 
knows who at four in the momin’—if ye 
belonged to me I’d turn ye up and warm 
ye wit’ a stick o’ kindlin’.” 

She flung the answer to that over her 
shoulder— 

“Yeah, an’ if I belonged to you, I’d 
have give you carbolic long ago an’ saved 
you the trouble—or took it myself.” 

She was defiant enough then, but a 
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moment later, out of earshot of the 
officer, he felt her arm quiver under his 
hand and heard her strangled gasp— 

“I thought we was gone then!” 

“Oh, Gees if they’d ever have found 
that stuff in the case!” she added. “An’ 
I’ve got my gun in the handbag, too.” 

Her body shook with a long convulsive 
shudder. 

“Oh well,” he soothed her, “it’s all over 
now.” He added furiously— 

“What’s the gun got to do with it?” 

“Sullivan Law. Oh Gees, I was a 
dumb fool to bring it.” 

He remembered now hearing about the 
Sullivan Law. Seeing the genuineness of 
her terror, it came to him with renewed 
force what a position he himself might be 
in if they should be caught. For a panicky 
moment he was half minded to pitch 
Milvey’s briefcase with its incriminating 
contents into some dark entry and give up 
the hope of ever getting back his papers. 

But that was absurd when he had come 
through so much and was almost at the 
end of his search. He must be nearing the 
end of it, he told himself—not, however, 
with much conviction. 

He said, to bolster it up— 

“D’you think we’re sure to find Milvey 
where we’re going?” 

“We’ll find him all right.” 

The encounter with the policeman 
seemed to have shaken her into silence. 

THEY walked a little faster, 
the click of their feet echoing 
eerily in the deserted street. 
The lights were beginning to 
pale a little now, and the air smelled of 
the coming of dawn. Once or twice they 
passed a solitary figure, some workman 
with his coat slung over his shoulder and 
a dinner pail. Once a car swept past, 
leaving a burst of drunken song in its 
wake. 

“Are we going to Gilkey’s?” 

“Uh-uh—no use goin’ there now. Too 
late. We’ll try another place.” 

“What kind of a place?” 

He asked it a little uncertainly. 
McCready had learned a certain caution 


about unknown places in the last few 
hours. She caught his hesitation. 

“ ’S all right—I work there. Sorta 
night club.” 

And then, seeing him look down 
questioningly at his rumpled suit and 
straighten his tie, she added snappily: 

“Oh for cryin’ out loud, forget your 
clo’es. This isn’t Longacre Square.” 

They tramped on without speaking. 
Only once did McCready break the 
silence, to ask again whether she knew 
where Milvey lived or could locate him in 
case they did not find him where they 
expected. 

“Yeah, I’ll find him,” she said briefly, 
and relapsed again into her own thoughts. 

That comforted him a good deal. He 
repeated it to himself and tried to pin his 
mind to it instead of to the worry that 
was slowly fastening on him. 

They turned from the silent street into 
a little alley, cobbled underfoot. An all 
night garage on the corner had a light 
burning over the door and there was an¬ 
other light in a white globe farther down. 

In front of this last, lettered “Magnolia 
Club,” she stopped. 

“Right here,” she told him and, seeing 
him hesitate at the foot of a narrow flight 
of stairs, she added a little impatiently: 

“Oh, it’s all right this time. I work 
here—entertainer.” 

They went up. At the top another of 
those doors with a sliding panel con¬ 
fronted them, but this time the in¬ 
spection that followed her knock was 
cursory. The door opened and they 
went in. 

There was a hallway with a dressing 
room on each side. Beyond this he saw 
a long, low ceilinged room, with imitation 
hewn beams and the lights set in wrought 
iron sconces. 

The place was hazy with stale cigaret 
smoke and the mingled smells of powder 
and perfume and bad gin. At the farther 
end a piano and a violin and a drum 
pounded out a tired spiritless rhythm as 
mechanical as a hurdy-gurdy, which half 
drowned the clatter of dishes and shrill 
talk and laughter. 
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In the space cleared for dancing twenty 
couples circled wearily. Others sat at 
little tables along the wall and talked 
and smoked and watched the dancers. A 
man in a dinner coat slept with his head 
pillowed on his arms. 

McCready looked in vain for the man 
he had seen on the train. 

“I don’t believe he’s here,” he said 
doubtfully. 

“He will be. Come over an’ sit down, 
an’ we’ll wait for him.” 

There was nothing else to do. They 
threaded their way between the tables 
toward a row of little booths which lined 
one wall. Several of the people at the 
tables nodded to the girl as they passed. 
One man tried to grab her hand and the 
woman with him laughed shrilly and 
admonished him— 

“Act nice now, dearie.” 

She seemed to be well known to the 
patrons of the place. 

“You gotta order something,” she told 
him as a waiter bore down on them. 
“Better try the Scotch. It ain’t as bad as 
a lot you’ll get.” 

HE TOOK her advice. Pres¬ 
ently the waiter set two high¬ 
balls in front of them. He tried 
his gingerly with some vague 
idea of knockout drops, but so far as taste 
went it seemed to be no worse than most. 
But he noticed that she did not touch 
hers. 

“What’s the matter? Something wrong 
with it?” 

“No, I’m kinda off it is all. Drinkin’ 
don’t get a girl anything.” 

He pushed his own glass aside with a 
sudden caution, and she laughed. 

“Takin’ no chances, huh? All right, 
just for once—” 

She picked up his glass and took a 
couple of swallows. She pushed her own 
over to him. 

“I guess, you been seein’ too many 
movies. If I wanted you cold I could get 
it done a whole lot easier than dopin’you. 
Wanna dance?” 

He did not particularly, he was tired. 


But a habit of courtesy had him half way 
out of his seat before he remembered the 
briefcase. 

He shook his head and sat down again. 

“I’d like to,” he told her, “but I’m 
afraid this thing would cramp my 
style.” 

“Oh! Well, it’s all right with me. 
Dancin’ isn’t any treat in my business. I 
wish you had the ache I got in my legs 
this minute.” 

“You’ve been working here this even¬ 
ing?” 

“I went off at one. I’d just got settled 
down to knockin’ it off good when you 
come bustin’ in. An’ then that running 
through the alley in high heels—” 

She looked tired. He said: 

“See here, why don’t you go along 
home. I’ll give you your seventy-five 
now—a hundred; you’ve earned it. I’ll 
know Milvey when I see him.” 

“Sure?” She looked up at him with a 
quick interest. 

“Why—well, I think so. I only saw 
him for a short time, of course, and I 
didn’t pay any particular attention to 
him then, but I think I would. Why 
don’t you?” 

She seemed to hesitate, then shook her 
head wearily. 

“No, I’ll stick around. I swear I be¬ 
lieve you’re on the level an’ all, but I got 
my reasons.” 

She lighted a cigaret and leaned for¬ 
ward, arms on the table, head a little 
turned, watching him. 

"“Listen, big boy, this might sound like 
the bunk to you now after the way I tried 
to gyp you, but honest, I like you a lot. 
You been awful decent to me.” 

McCready flushed. He hardly knew 
what to answer. He said: 

“Oh, I haven’t done anything, and it’s 
well worth the hundred to me to find 
Milvey and g%t my papers back. I like 
you, too,” he added. “I’d never have 
got out of that place without your nerve 
and your quickness.” 

She leaned towards him. 

“Say, listen, what you worried about 
this Milvey so much for? He’s nothin’ 
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but a yegg. What difference does it 
make to you if he gets that stuff or not?” 

“Nothing. It doesn’t make any. I’d 
hand it over to the police except that 
I’ve got to have my own briefcase and 
my papers. Don’t you understand? The 
ship can’t sail without them.” 

“Oh!” 

A silence. Then, a little wistfully: 

“You’re awful crazy about bein’ a 
sailor, aren’t you. I wonder—say listen, 
big boy, how much does it pay you, bein’ 
a sailor an’ all?” 

There was something disturbing in her 
nearness now, her dark eyes on his looking 
sidewise. He said— 

“This job I’ve got now, on the Tepic ’ll 
pay eighteen hundred a year.” 

She looked at him pityingly. 

“Eighteen hundred! Eighteen hun¬ 
dred, he says! Why fella, I make more’n 
that right now, an’ I’ll do twice as much 
next season. Zeligman has promised to 
put me in the Half Moon—that’s a swell 
club offa Times Square. Ah, listen, big 
boy, what’s eighteen hundred an’ some 
old ship that’s liable to sink on you any 
minute? Listen—” 

SHE WAS close to his shoulder 
now, her fingers touching the 
back of his hand where it 
clutched his glass. 

“Listen, I know where we could get us 
a swell little apartment, clear away from 
Milvey an’ all that lousy gang—” 

He straightened away suddenly, his 
eyes on hers. 

“Say, what are you talking about?” 

“Ah, you know, big boy, you know.” 
She had his hand in both of hers now, her 
fingers twisting between his. 

“Listen, you wouldn’t have to worry 
about the rent or anything—not so long 
as I got my health. Say, listen, I’m 
goin’ to the Half Moon next season and 
then gimme another year an’ I’ll be 
knockin’ ’em outa their seats. You 
do’wanna go back on some old ship— 
sure you don’t. Ah, fella, I could be 
crazy about you.” 

He felt the red creep up from his collar 


to the tips of his ears. The thing was 
insane, impossible. He must be making 
some mistake. He must be misunder¬ 
standing her somehow. But she had said 
“apartment” and her shoulder was 
pressed against his arm and her eyes were 
smiling at him, sidelong, under their 
long lashes. 

“Coujdn’t you like me? A little bit?” 

He was conscious that this was absurd, 
this agony of embarrassment, but he 
could not help it, could not look at 
her. 

“Look here,” he said. “Look here, you 
don’t mean that. D’you think I’d let you 
keep me?” 

He checked himself, suddenly troubled 
at the brutality of his own phrase. But 
she apparently saw nothing out of the 
way in it. 

“Why not? There’s plenty do. An’ 
anyhow,” she added swiftly, seeing his 
face darken, “it wouldn’t be the same. 
Ain’t you givin’ me a pendant, worth 
heaven knows how much ? That wouldn’t 
be like me keepin’ you, big boy—I swear 
it wouldn’t.” 

Suddenly then he has the key to it—the 
pendant. Curiously, he felt a sense of 
relief. For a moment he had almost 
thought it was himself. This made it 
seem less personal and yet it pricked his 
vanity. 

He forced a smile.. 

“You’re a clever kid!” That seemed 
the best way to take it. “Nearly had me 
going for a minute. I don’t blame you. 
It is a_pretty thing.” 

He had left an opening for the sake of 
her pride, but she refused to see it. 

“Ah, you know it ain’t that. Listen, I 
ain’t stringin’ you; I could be awful crazy 
about you, no kiddin’. Gee, there’s 
somethin’ about a sailor—” 

“And about diamonds and rubies and 
emeralds or wharever they are.” 

He smiled. He was not going to let 
the discussion get back on a personal 
basis. 

“Ah, fella! Listen, if you don’t believe 
me you can take an’ sell it—if you’ll let 
me wear it just a little while first. Ah, 
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whadda you care about some old ship—” 

She snuggled the warm softness of her 
shoulder under his arm. He felt her 
fingers fondling his hand, softly. 

“Ah, big boy—” 

He stirred uneasily, moved away from 
her a little. He drew his hand away and 
then patted hers where it lay limp on the 
table. 

“This isn’t finding Milvey,” he re¬ 
minded her, trying not to make it sound 
too matter of fact. 

“Whadda you care? Gee, you’re awful 
strong, fella. I can feel the muscle.” 

“Be a good girl and find him for me. 
I’ve got to get my papers.” 

He felt her hand tighten under his. 

“Damn Milvey, an’ you too!” she 
flared suddenly. “Oh gee, I don’t mean 
that.” 

She passed her hand across her eyes. 
“I’m so tired I don’t know what I’m 
sayin’.” 

She looked very young, very pitiful. 
He hardened himself. 

“The quicker we find Milvey the 
quicker you can get home to bed. Go on 
now, like a good girl.” 

The dancing had stopped for the 
moment. A tired sounding entertainer 
was whining out the words of a song. 

“We’ll have a blue room . . . 

She hummed a bar or two, her eyes 
on his, questioning. He shook his head, 
wearily, stubbornly. 

“Run along.” 

She sighed. 

“Ah, gee, you’re hard boiled. Well, I 
did my best for you, didn’t I? You can’t 
blame a girl for tryin’.” 

She got to her feet, shrugged her slim 
shoulders. 

“All right, I’ll take a look around. 
But don’t forget, I did my best for 
you.” 

There was something cryptic in that, in 
the way she walked off, still humming, 
her shoulders swaying a little to the 
rhythm. It seemed to him that the glance 
she gave him in passing had something of 
pity in it—and something of warning. 


CHAPTER VII 

ENTER MILVEY’s PARTNER 

H E WAITED with a queer sense of 
something impending. Once, in 
sudden panic, he unfastened the 
straps of the briefcase and thrust his hand 
in, feeling frantically through the mess of 
Milvey’s clothes and the burglar’s kit 
until his fingers touched the softness of 
the black velvet that wrapped the 
pendant. 

It was still there. He felt it gingerly 
and relaxed. He did not see how she 
could have got it, but he had heard things 
—clever tricks of pickpockets—and she 
had wanted it so. He slid the case behind 
him where he could feel it between himself 
and the wall of the booth. 

The crowd was thinning out a little by 
now. Waiters were yawning. But the 
music still hammered away mechan¬ 
ically and the couples circled the dance 
floor with weary determination. 

She came back as suddenly as she had 
gone. Behind her was a man, and— 
McCready’s heart sank—it was not the 
man who had sat next him in the train. 
He got to his feet. 

“But you’re not Milvey!” 

A look passed between the girl and the 
newcomer. He smiled with a broad dis¬ 
play of gold teeth. 

“Certainly not,” he admitted quickly. 
“O’ course not. I’m his partner. Vicks is 
the name—Julius Vicks—an’ I’m cer¬ 
tainly glad to meetcha Mister—” 
“McCready,” he supplied. He was far 
from taken with Mr. Julius Vicks, he de¬ 
cided—a sleek, sallow young man with 
nervous hands, who looked as if his name 
might recently have been Vichnowski or 
something of the sort. But at least this 
was a lead. Finding Milvey’s partner 
was probably the next best thing to find¬ 
ing Milvey himself. 

Meanwhile Vicks sat down. The girl 
followed his example and, somewhat un¬ 
willingly, McCready slid in beside her. 
What he wanted now was to get his brief¬ 
case without delay and get it to the hotel. 
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“It’s a piece o’ luck,” Vicks was saying. 
“I been huntin’ you all night.” 

“Y’see,” he went on with an explana¬ 
tory gesture, “just after Jim called you at 
the hotel an’ ast you to meet him at 
Pete’s, he got a sudden call—call outa 
town, see? His old mother, see, she’s sick, 
clear over to Newark. So he hadda go. 
Well, he didn’t have no time to get down 
to Pete’s or to leave a message for you 
even. So he thinks, ‘That fella’ll think 
I’m a bum if he don’t get no message.’ 
An’ besides, he wanted his own case back, 

McCready nodded. 

“I should think he would.” 

“Sure, why wouldn’t he? But he ain’t 
got no time to leave a message, see, so he 
leaves your case up to our place with a 
note for me an’ highballs it over to New¬ 
ark where his old mother’s layin’ sick. 
Well that’s all right, only I don’t come in 
early like he expected. What hkppens, 
I’m detained on business. Detained on 
business, see, an’ I don’t get there till 
maybe an hour ago. Well, what I do, I 
grab the case an’ chase over to Pete’s. 
But the place is locked up—everybody 
gone.” 

He made a gesture with both hands 
that said that everybody was gone. 

“Naturally you’d have a right to be 
sore,” he added. “Only that’s how it 
was—his old mother’s layin’ sick over to 
Newark, see?”’ 

“That’s all right,” McCready told him 
hastily. At the moment he could have 
forgiven anybody anything in his relief 
at having the thing settled. 

“Got my case with you?” he wanted to 
know. 

Vicks shook his head. 

“Well, not exactly,” he said. “Y’see, 
after I found Pete’s locked up, I quit. 
Wasn’t a bit of use huntin’ you when I 
didn’t know your name even, or where you 
was liable to be. If it wasn’t for Doris, 
here, I wouldn’t never have found you at 
all. Piece of luck. I’ll say.” 

“It is,” McCready agreed warmly. 
“I’m certainly grateful for it. Did you 
leave the case up in your room?” 


“Yeah, it’s there. We’ll go get it, soon 
as you’re ready.” 

McCready was eager, but in spite of his 
hurry a certain caution stepped in. There 
were one or two things that puzzled him. 

“Didn’t Milvey tell you my name?” he 
wanted to know. “How did he expect 
you to find me at Pete’s then?” 

“Musta forgot. Prob’ly figured you’d 
be askin’ for him an’ I could find you that 
way. Or maybe he just forgot.” 

“But he knew my name—called me up 
at the hotel. How do you suppose he 
found that out?” 

“Search me. Might have heard you 
say somethin’ about it onna train. Well, 
what about let’s get goin’?” 

He got to his feet. The girl followed 
his example. 

McCREADY sat tight. Some¬ 
where there was something 
queer about this business. 

He said deliberately: 

“Of.course he could have seen the 
name on my briefcase. Probably that 
was it.” 

“Sure—sure it was. I remember I saw 
it there myself, now you mention it. I 
don’t know why I never thought of that.” 

McCready knew why. There was no 
name on his case. He had intended to 
have it put on when his sister gave it to 
him, but there had not been time. 

Vicks had sat down again. His hands 
were moving nervously, fingering the 
ash tray. 

“Let’s get goin’,” he suggested. “My 
place is just around the block.” 

McCready looked from him to the girl, 
who was watching him with a queer, 
tense light at the back of her dark eyes. 
He shook his head. 

“Suppose you go around and get it.” 
He offered the counter suggestion 
pleasantly but with a hint of firmness. 

“Miss—er—Doris and I’ll wait for you 
here.’” 

Vicks shot a swift look at the girl. Her 
hands seemed to be occupied with some¬ 
thing in her lap. 

“I’m kinda tired,” he demurred. “Had 
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a busy day, see? I don’wanna bother to 
come alia way back here, ’f it’s jussa 
same to you. What’s the matter with 
you walkin’ round with me? How ’bout 
it, Doris?” 

“Suit’s me.” Her hands were still 
busy in her lap. 

“I got a kinda headache,” she added. 
“The air’ll do me good. Come on, big 
boy, an’ don’t forget the hundred you’re 
gonna owe me.” 

She stood up. She would have moved 
out, but McCready still blocked the way. 

“I’d rather not,” he decided; and to 
Vicks he said, “If it’s just around the 
corner it won’t take you a minute. We’ll 
be right here. I don’t want to seem dis¬ 
obliging, but I’ve had a lot of trouble over 
this thing already, and I don’t feel like 
like moving.” 

Vicks frowned. 

“You don’wanna get high hat about 
it,” he warned. “After all, it’s yours an’ 
Milvey’s lookout, not mine. An’ any¬ 
way,” he added, “this place’ll be closed 
before I can get back. Listen, we don’¬ 
wanna miss each other again, do we?” 

“There’ll be time if you hurry.” 

“Ah, what’s the matter with ya?” 
Vicks demanded unpleasantly. 

The girl cut in with: 

“Listen, big boy, he’s all right; I know 
him. An’ listen, you can hang on to the 
case all the way. You don’t need to let 
go of it one second till he hands you your 
own with your old papers.” 

“Or until your friend finds a good dark 
place to sock me on the head,” McCready 
amended pleasantly. “Oh, forget it! He’s 
no more Milvey’s partner than I am and 
he hasn’t the faintest idea where my 
briefcase is. Isn’t that so?” 

Vicks half rose. 

“You callin’ me a liar?” 

“You can prove you’re not one by get¬ 
ting that case and bringing it back here.” 

For a moment they were silent, 
McCready smiling with a sort of hard 
triumph, Vicks lowering and angry. Then 
the girl relaxed with a little sigh. 

“Gee you’re stubborn,” she said un¬ 
happily. “Well, you would have it!” 


McCREADY, turning with a 
look of puzzlement, saw Vick’s 
hand slide under the table. 
Even before the man spoke, he 
knew what had happened—knew it with 
a sudden constriction at the pit of his 
stomach and a crawling at the back of his 
neck. 

“Still!” Vicks said quietly. “Per¬ 
fectly still. I’ve got you covered.” 

McCready felt his hands and feet grow 
suddenly cold. 

“You would have it,” the girl was 
saying again, plaintively. “I tried to fix 
everything nice, but you ast for it.” 

He stared at her and at Vicks, who 
watched him steadily with narrowed eyes. 

He stared at her and at Vicks, who 
watched his steadily with narrowed eyes. 
He laughed. He had never felt less like 
laughing, but somehow he managed it. 

“Oh, all right—all right,” Vicks said. 
“Have your fun. But you’re gonna hand 
over that case jussa same, see? An’ the 
six hundred fish you took outa Pete’s 
place, too. Oh, sure, I know all about 
that, an’ you’re gonna hand it over— 
don’t worry.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“This.” He clicked the pistol in his 
hand against the bottom of the table. 

“Better come through without no 
argument, fella.” 

McCready’s jaw hardened. Mechanic¬ 
ally his fingers went to the little lump on 
the side of it. The tiny lines about his 
eyes, put there by much staring through 
the sun glare across the water, etched 
themselves deeper. This was something 
he understood—dealing with a man. He 
was wondering what the chances were 
that the whole thing was pure bluff. 

“Try and make me,” he said, and 
leaned back heavily against the briefcase, 
tucked between himself and the wall of 
the booth. 

Vick’s thin lips compressed. 

“We’ll make ye all right,” he told him. 
“This rod throws a steel jacketed bullet 
that’ll rip through your guts like they 
wasn’t there, an’ I got it within a coupla 
feet of your belly.” 
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There was a quiet deadliness about the 
way he said it that was disturbing. 

Out of the corner of his eye McCready 
watched a waiter skate across the floor 
with a bottle of ginger ale for a table 
across the room, saw the man bring out 
his flask. Couples slid by on the dance 
floor, not five feet away. The orchestra 
brayed and pounded, industriously, me¬ 
chanically. 

“Don’t talk like a fool,” he said. “You 
can’t get away with anything like that in 
a crowded restaurant like this.” 

“Can’t, huh? Listen, fella, I don’wanna 
knock y’ off if I can help it—that’s true. 
Better to have everything nice, see? But 
don’t get no idea that I won’t if it comes 
to that.” 

Somehow McCready knew that he 
meant it. But he said: 

“With fifty witnesses? Tell me 
another.” 

He glanced swiftly across the room. 
People talking. People laughing—danc¬ 
ing. It just was not sane, sitting here 
talking about his own murder with the 
lights on and the gay crowd so close that 
he could have been heard by raising his 
voice a little. He wondered whether it 
could be true, if he could be going a little 
mad. 

But Vicks was saying: 

“Witnesses? Yeah, whose? Listen, 
fella, this is my regular hangout. There 
ain’t a dozen of ’em in here tonight I 
don’t know. If I ever was caught up 
with, which I won’t, I can get any kind o’ 
testimony I need outa this gang.” 

Vicks tapped the table impatiently with 
the muzzle of the pistol, and the girl said 
to McCready: 

“You’re stubborn. Don’t be a damn’ 
fool—please!” 

He glanced at her. What he saw did 
more to shake his nerve than anything the 
man had said. Her hands were on the 
table now, fingers twisted together, and 
her dark eyes were wide with a very real 
apprehension. 

“Please!” she said again with a dis¬ 
quieting tremor in her voice. “Oh, I wish 
you’d act reasonable.” 


His collar felt tight and he knew there 
were beads of sweat on his forehead. 

“WHAT kind of a defense do 
you think you could put up for 
shooting a man in cold blood?” 
he demanded desperately. 

“Best inna world.” Vicks smiled a 
little, but his stare was unwavering. 
“They won’t come up with me, but if they 
did, they couldn’t get no first degree, see? 
It’d be self-defense.” 

McCready felt a certain confidence 
flow back into him. That sounded more 
like a bluff. He laughed jeeringly. 

“You’d get a long way with that, 
wouldn’t you? Why I haven’t even got a 
gun.” 

Again Vicks smiled, a slow smile, dis¬ 
concerting. 

“Zat so?” He jerked his head. “Y’all 
wet on ’at, fella. Feel in your side 
pocket—careful.” 

Slowly McCready’s hand crept to his 
side pocket. But there was hardly need. 
Somehow, before his fingers touched the 
smooth metal he knew what he would 
find. He remembered now—the little 
nickel plated revolver. She must have 
reloaded it while she was dressing—or 
maybe it was not loaded. It did not 
matter. He remembered her hands at 
work under the table all the time he was 
congratulating himself on his cleverness 
in seeing through Vick’s pretense of 
having his briefcase. She had slipped it 
into his pocket, of course, while Vicks 
kept him interested. 

His fingers closed on the butt, me¬ 
chanically. Vicks said sharply— 

“Leave it there!” 

The lights were swimming before his 
eyes now, and the crowd was miles away. 
He seemed to be set off from them, on a 
different plane. 

He heard the girl’s plaint—almost a 
wail. 

“I tried everything I could. I wanted 
everything nice, but you hadda go an’ be 
stubborn—” 

Vicks was saying: 

“You had a gun. You got rough with 
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Doris here, an’ when I tried to butt in to 
protect her you went to it. I got there 
first, is all. That’s my story, an’ Doris’ll 
swear to it—an’ anybody else I need. 
You won’t do no swearin’ where I’ll put 
ya.” 

The girl leaned forward, eyes pleading, 
lips a little parted. 

“Please— please, big boy! I wasn’t 
kiddin’ when I said I liked you a lot— 
honest!” There was a tremor of hysteria 
in her voice. “But I gotta have that 
thing—you ain’t got a prayer.” 

Very carefully, avoiding any sudden 
move, McCready pushed his weight back 
against the briefcase. He did not know 
just why he did it. It was instinctive. 

Vicks was watching him steadily. The 
girl was watching. Maybe if he brought 
his knees up, hard, there would be a 
chance of knocking the pistol out of the 
man’s hand, or pinning it to the bottom of 
the table. 

A sort of drab, hopeless sanity came 
over him. There was not one chance in a 
million. They had him. And suppose by 
some miracle he did get away with it? 
Suppese everything worked out as per¬ 
fectly as a proposition in geometry? What 
good was the briefcase to him now? He 
had no idea where to find Milvey; the 
Tepic's papers were gone anyway, prob¬ 
ably for good. Nothing to do with the 
pendant now but turn it over to the 
police. It was hardly worth being shot 
for that. 

“Listen,” Vicks was saying sharply, 
“a hundred fish is a big price for knockin’ 
off a guy in this man’s town. You got six 
hundred on ya besides what’s in the case. 
Make up y’ mind because we haven’t got 
all night.” 

“Oh, please, big boy! Please act 
nice!” 

Better to give it up, he thought. No 
use being shot just for the sake of stub¬ 
bornness. He drew a long breath. 

“Well?” 

“Well—” slowly. His glance roved 
desperately over the lighted room. “I 
suppose, if I’ve got to—” 

“Make up y’mind, fella!” 


HE HEARD the words, but his 
attention was riveted on a 
woman’s face at one of the 
tables. Her eyes were wide, 
staring toward the door, and her mouth 
hung open. As he looked the color 
drained away under her makeup, leaving 
it a spotty gray. 

There was a quick commotion at the 
far end of the room, a babel of protest, 
the scrape of chairs, a sudden, tense hush. 
In the silence a girl’s voice said, “—‘an I 
laundry them myself in—’ ”, ending with 
a frightened gasp. It flashed through 
McCready’s mind that it was like a mov¬ 
ing picture when the film has stopped 
short. 

A man had come out on the entrance to 
the dance floor, a young man, slim and 
graceful in a dinner jacket with a straw 
hat tipped on the back of his head. In 
each hand he held an automatic pistol. 

Some woman screamed, a shrill little 
yip cut off in the middle. Vicks jerked 
his head around sharply. 

At the same instant McCready came 
to himself and drove his knees up under 
the table with all his force. 

There was an exclamation from Vicks— 
a clatter as his pistol dropped to the floor. 
One of those in the hands of the new¬ 
comer swung down to cover them. 

“Quiet!” he said. “Everybody quiet 
please!” 

Vicks seemed to be frozen. McCready 
was rigid with a queer paralysis of mind 
and body. Terror was flowing in waves 
over the room now, terror that could be 
felt like a physical thing. 

It seemed ages before anything hap¬ 
pened. When it did it happened with 
ghastly suddenness. 

The man with the pistols gestured with 
one of them toward a table—the table 
where the woman sat whose panic had 
first warned McCready of what was 
going on. 

He said— 

“Come out of that, you rat, an’ get 
yours!” 

McCready watched the man with a 
sort of horrid fascination. His face was 
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purple and the veins stood out on his 
forehead. He stared glassily at the man 
with the pistols and got to his feet, 
stiffly, like a mechanical doll. 

At that instant the woman screamed 
and threw herself across him. The man 
reached for his pocket—whirled half 
round as though struck by an unseen 
club—coughed—slid quietly to the floor. 

McCready was not conscious of having 
heard the shot. But the victim lay face 
down in a queer limp huddle, and the 
pistol in the right hand of the killer was 
smoking. 

“That’s all,” the latter said, quietly, 
but with an edge in his tone. “Perfectly 
quiet everybody — perfectly still, 
please—” 

He was backing toward the door now, 
the pistols held steady—he had passed 
down the lane of tables—had disap¬ 
peared. The sound of deep breaths being 
drawn in unison passed over the room 
like a wave. 

AT THAT moment the lights 
went out and panic broke 
loose. 

Screams, oaths, the shriek of 
chairs suddenly thrust back, a clatter of 
feet as thejcrowd plunged toward the door 
in the dark—a stentorian voice: 

“Keep your seats, please! Keep your 
seats, ladies and gentlemen. Damn you, 
siddownl” 

McCready came to life suddenly. 

He felt swiftly under the table with his 
foot, found the pistol Vicks had dropped, 
and kicked it somewhere out into the 
middle of the floor. At the same instant 
he seized the briefcase and slid out of the 
booth. Somebody, Vicks he supposed, 
gripped him around the neck. He man¬ 
aged to get hold of one of his fingers and 
bend it back. There was a cry of pain and 
the grip relaxed. 

Then he was fighting through the mob, 
the briefcase in his hand, toward a 
window at the opposite end from the 
door, reasoning shrewdly, if hastily, that 
the two would probably look for him to 
join the stampede in the other direction. 


Somehow he was neither horrified nor 
elated nor even excited now—just very 
tired and filled with a stale sort of de¬ 
termination. 

“Siddown!” some one was shouting be¬ 
hind him. “Siddown everybody!” 

He knew, without knowing how he 
knew it, that there would be a fire escape 
outside the window—or rather, it never 
occurred to him that there would not be 
one. 

He slipped through the last of the 
crowd, felt his way around the scattered 
orchestra instrument^ nearly putting his 
foot through the bass drum in the 
process, and reached the window where a 
slit of gray light showed between heavy 
curtains. 

The confusion was beginning to settle 
down a little now, but farther down the 
room he could still hear excited voices 
and bumpings and thrashings as the 
crowd milled toward the entrance in the 
dark. 

Then the lights came on, as suddenly 
as they had gone off. McCready, one 
foot on the window sill, shot a quick 
glance over his shoulder. The room was 
a wreck, tables overturned, chairs 
smashed, while at the farther end a crush 
of people were jammed in the narrow 
doorway. 

One look was enough. The next 
moment he had parted the curtains and 
stepped out into a gray dawn. 

He found himself on a narrow iron 
platform. One story below was what 
seemed to be a small roof garden, with 
window boxes, shrubs in pots, a couple 
of rattan chairs and an awning. From 
where he was, he looked in vain for any 
way to get down from there to the street 
below. 

He thought swiftly. Vicks, the girl— 
somebody—might easily have seen him 
outlined against the gray sky as he 
stepped out of the window. Probably the 
best thing to do now would be to go up— 
at any rate a pursuer would be less likely 
to look for him above—wait until things 
had quieted down, and then come down 
again. There must be some way down 
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from the roof garden to the street, he 
thought, without going inside the house. 
Or very possibly, once on the roof, not 
very far above, he might find some other 
way down. 

As quietly as possible he began to 
climb, and in less than a minute he had 
drawn himself over the stone parapet to 
the roof of the building which housed the 
Magnolia Club. 

It was the ordinary flat gravel roof 
which he had reached, with a waist high 
coping and a sky light in the middle. A 
moment’s investigation showed him that 
this was locked—a disappointment, as he 
had hoped that he could come down inside 
the building instead of by the fire escape. 
It was rapidly getting lighter now, the 
east was already brilliant with the 
promise of sunrise and the lights of the 
city had paled, and a man climbing down 
the side of the building might attract un¬ 
welcome attention. 

However, there was nothing else for it. 
He looked around to see whether he could 
find some other escape than the one by 
which he had come, and which would of 
necessity lead him past the window of the 
Magnolia Club, but there seemed to be 
none. 

He would have to go down as he had 
come up, he decided, and take the chance 
that there would be some way to get 
down from the roof garden below. Prob¬ 
ably it was not important anyway. Un¬ 
less Vicks had happened to see him leave, 
Vicks would almost certainly conclude 
that he had got out by the door in the 
dark with the rest of the crowd. 

He decided to give him five minutes and 
then go down. 

HE WAITED, watch in hand, 
)j^ while the glow in the east deep- 
ened above the roofs and the 
air stirred lightly with the 
coming day. Sounds were beginning to 
come up to him from the streets now—the 
rattle of a surface car, the racing of an 
automobile engine, faint and far away 
but clear in the stillness. 

At the end of five minutes he snapped 


his watch shut and peered cautiously 
down over the edge at the awnings and 
greenery below. It would not be safe to 
wait any longer, he decided. People were 
beginning to be abroad on the streets and 
he had no desire to be taken for a second 
story man with a kit of burglar’s tools 
and a stolen pendant in his briefcase. 

He let himself over the edge, gingerly, 
and began the climb down. 

At the window of the Magnolia Club he 
paused, listening. There were voices in¬ 
side and once he heard a heavy tread 
across the polished dance floor. He 
could not make out what they were say¬ 
ing. It might very probably be the police, 
he thought, and it occurred to him that 
perhaps the best thing to do would be to 
go in, tell his story right now, and hand 
them the briefcase. 

In the end he decided against it. It 
would look more than a little suspicious 
his coming in at this juncture off the fire 
escape, and besides, he might be taken to 
the police station and held as a witness to 
the murder. He had to be aboard the 
Tepic in Hoboken by noon. It was bad 
enough to have lost her papers without 
compounding matters by being late. 

He went on. If worst came to worst 
and there was no fire escape from the roof 
below, he could knock on a window and 
try to explain matters to the people who 
lived there, or even climb up to the 
Magnolia Club again. 

He had reached the last rung and had 
one foot on the gravel of the roof when 
something prodded him in the middle of 
the back and Vick’s voice said: 

“Keep ’em up—way up! Well, here we 
are again.” 

His hands were still grasping the ladder 
above his head, one of them at the same 
time holding the handle of the briefcase. 
He obeyed instructions and kept them 
there. At the same time he turned his 
head slowly around. 

Vicks grinned. 

“Regular human fly, aintcha?” he re¬ 
marked. “First you go way on up, an’ 
than you come way on down.” 

“You saw me go out the window?” 
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“Sure,” Vicks was saying. “An* I saw 
you go up onna roof. I knew you’d have 
to come down this way if you come at all. 
Gees, you took a swell time about it.” 

“Where’s Doris?” 

McCready was still clinging uncom¬ 
fortably to the iron rung above his head. 
Why he was asking the questions he could 
hardly have told himself. It was some 
vague idea of playing for time. 

“Here I am, big boy,” her voice 
answered, and by craning his neck he saw 
her, perched on the arm of one of the 
rattan chairs, well under the awning and 
out of sight from above. 

“You might as well be reasonable,” she 
added. “You can’t get away with any¬ 
thing this time.” 

Vicks prodded him again with what he 
supposed was the muzzle of a pistol. 

“I’ll say you can’t,” he agreed. “Not 
this time.” 

To McCready himself it seemed that 
at last he was fairly caught. 

“What do you want me to do?” he 
asked wearily. 

“Nothin’ much. Just unhook your 
hand from the handle of that case an’ let 
it drop. Do it careful, an’ you’ll live to 
be hit by an automobile.” 

McCready hesitated, but not for long. 
The muzzle of the pistol was prodding 
him too insistently to admit of delay. 
He obeyed instructions, very carefully, 
and the case flopped on to the gravel by 
his foot. 

VICKS stooped swiftly. At 
the same instant, McCready 
swung himself around and 
dropped on to him. 

The thing was so unexpected that the 
man underneath, his attention taken up 
with the briefcase, had no time to dodge. 
The two went down in a heap. 

There was a moment of tangled 
thrashing while gravel flew and they 
grunted and gasped. Then Vicks got his 
gun hand loose. 

McCready saw that just in time. He 
jerked his leg around and planted a kick 
on the wrist that held it. The pistol flew 


half way across the little garden. Out of 
the tail of his eye he saw the girl pounce 
on it, but there was no time to worry 
about that now. He had his thumbs 
against the man’s windpipe and was 
savagely doing his best to throttle him. 

Then he looked up and saw her. She 
was standing by the rattan chair under 
the awning, very white with her dark eyes 
wide, holding the pistol pointed at his 
head. 

“Leggo!” she said. “I’ll shoot!” 

He relaxed his hold a little on Vicks, 
who was flopping like a fish. 

“Go ahead and shoot,” he told her, and 
as he spoke he saw that Vicks was lying 
on the briefcase. 

“I will,” she insisted. 

“Go ahead.” 

“U-u-urk!” came from the prostrate 
Vicks. 

She hesitated, wavered. 

“Well anyhow I’ll sock you on the back 
of the head with it.” 

She moved toward him purposefully. 

From overhead a voice bawled— 

“Hey, what’s goin’ on there?” 

The girl stopped short and retreated 
farther back under the awning. Mc¬ 
Cready twisted his neck, still keeping his 
hold of the other man’s throat, and 
stared up. 

From the window of the Magnolia Club, 
fifteen feet above, protruded the head 
and shoulders of a policeman. 

McCready gave a gasp of relief and let 
go. Vicks scrambled to his feet, feeling 
his neck. The policeman’s gun covered 
both impartially. 

“What’s it all about?” he demanded. 

“This man’s trying to rob me,” Mc¬ 
Cready explained. 

“Humph! It looks more like you were 
tryin’ to murder him.” 

He gestured with the pistol. 

“Come on up here, the two of you,” he 
directed. “An’ no funny business, mind.” 

Vicks was trying to say something, but 
all that came from him was a strangled 
squeak. McCready shot a quick warning 
look at the girl. Why did he not give her 
away now that he had the chance? 
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Evidently she had fully expected him to, 
for she had retreated as far as possible 
under the cover of the awning and her 
look of dumbfounded amazement changed 
swiftly to one of gratitude. He saw her 
lips move and her whisper just reached 
him— 

“Ah, fella, I could be crazy about you— 
no kiddin’.” 

Above, the policeman was becoming 
peremptory. 

“Comeon there—snap into it!” empha¬ 
sized with a rap of his free hand on the 
window sill. 

McCready picked up the briefcase and, 
with Vicks in the lead, moved up to the 
ladder. 

“One at a time now—you first.” He 
motioned at Vicks. 

McCready called up: 

“That’s all right, but hold him when 
you get him there. He’s been trying to 
rob me.” 

“We’ll hold him all right—an’ you too. 
Step along there.” 

Vicks went up and disappeared. Mc¬ 
Cready followed. 

They had cleaned up the worst of the 
mess. The tables and chairs had been 
hastily straightened. The body still lay 
huddled where it had fallen, and a little 
group, some in the uniform of the police 
and some in plain clothes, clustered 
around it. A patrolman had taken Vicks 
in charge and another stepped up along¬ 
side of McCready as soon as he entered. 

A plain clothes man walked over from 
the group around the body. 

“Well, what’s it all about?” he de¬ 
manded. 

Vicks made a series of strangled sounds. 

“He was trying—” McCready began. 

“Shut up! I’m askin’him. Now! Talk 
up.” 

This time Vicks did better. With one 
hand on his throat he pointed to 
McCready. 

“Thassa man did the shootin’!” he 
managed to croak. “I caught him.” 

The plain clothes man wheeled on Mc¬ 
Cready and subjected him to a long 
stare. 


“Huh? What you got to say to 
that?” 

McCREADY, who had been 
too astonished to protest, found 
his voice. 

“Only that he’s a liar. I 
never saw the man in my life until to¬ 
night. I saw him shot—that’s all I know. 
This man has been trying to rob me. He 
was trying it when the officer there saw 
us.” 

The plain clothes man frowned. 

“Well, you got to say something,” he 
remarked. He turned to one of the 
policemen. 

“Fan ’em.” 

A quick, businesslike search of Vick’s 
pockets revealed nothing of any interest. 
McCready’s produced the girl’s nickle- 
plaited revolver. 

The detective’s eyes lighted on it. 

“That what you shot him with? 
Humph—empty and clean. Well, it’s 
enough to hold you on anyhow. Sullivan 
Law. We’ll see what you know about 
this killing later.” 

“Look here!” McCready said. “That 
thing was planted on me. I didn’t have 
anything to do with the shooting.” 

“Well, everybody got their own opinion 
as to that. If you didn’t do it, whaddya 
go out the winda for?” 

“This fellow here was trying to rob me 
of this.” He held up the briefcase. 

“That’s your story, huh? What’s in 
it?” 

McCready hesitated. Then, realizing 
that concealment would be hopeless— 

“A set of burglar’s tools and a jeweled 
pendant.” 

The detective stared. 

“Well, that’s plenty!” he announced. 
“Take him on down to the station.” 

“I’ll drop in later and give my evi¬ 
dence,” said Vicks. 

The plain-clothes man smiled gnimly. 

“No you won’t,” he said. “You’ll go 
right along now—same wagon. There’s 
somethin’ funny about this an* you 
know as much as anybody. Take ’em 
away.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE LAW TAKES A HAND 

OW ABOUT this murder 
charge—” the square jawed man 
behind the high desk fingered 
his short gray mustache and frowned—” 
that’s out. We know about that, of 
course. Ritzy Gleason did the shooting. 
The fella give him a rubber check in 
some booze deal a coupla months ago. 
What we want to know about is this 
Sullivan you pulled. You claim it’s a 
plant. What about it?” 

“And watch your step,” he warned as 
McCready opened his mouth. “You got 
a gun and a second story worker’s kit and 
a piece of ice that belongs to some 
society woman opt in Buffalo. Now that 
don’t look so good. Maybe you can 
square it, and maybe you can’t. But if 
you’re on the level, the straighter you tell 
it, the quicker you’ll find yourself on the 
outside looking in. Just telling you, you 
understand. Now go.ahead.” 

After the tangle of accusation and 
counter accusation through which he had 
gone during the past fifteen minutes, the 
questions shot at him suddenly and 
answered without time to think, all the 
varied paraphernalia of crime detection, 
very bewildering and decidedly fearsome 
to the average citizen who happens to 
become involved in it, this forthright, 
impartial invitation to tell his story was 
like a glass of cold water to a thirsty man. 
McCready seized on it eagerly. 

Once or twice during his recital of the 
adventures that had finally brought him 
here, the man behind the desk interjected 
some question—notably when he spoke of 
the mysterious Milvey by name. 

“What time was it he called you up?” 

“A little after ten.” 

“Sure of that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The man behind the desk wrote some¬ 
thing on a slip of paper, punched a 
button, and handed the note to a uni¬ 
formed policeman who answered the call. 

“All right—go on.” 

McCready did. He told about his 


winnings in Pete’s place and his escape. 

“Well, go on.” 

He hesitated. 

“There was a girl—I wouldn’t want to 
get her into any trouble. She hasn’t done 
anything, really.” 

“Listen, son.” The older man’s tone 
had dropped its curtness. It was almost 
fatherly. 

“You don’t have to tell me any more 
or any less than you want to. What I’m 
trying to do is to get you straightened 
out—if you’re shooting square with me. 
Now as to this girl, there won’t be any 
charge unless you make it. If you don’t 
want to tell her name, you needn’t. We 
can find that out in half an hour anyway 
if we want to. If I was you, I’d go on and 
tell the whole thing as it happened. She 
tried to get the ice away from you, didn’t 
she? Yeah, I thought so. Well, when 
you’ve seen as much of these birds as I 
have—but go ahead. It don’t matter.” 

“Thanks,” McCready told him grate¬ 
fully. 

He went on to tell of their escape from 
the building, of Vick’s part in the affair, 
of the shooting and his going out the win¬ 
dow and subsequent throttling of Vicks. 

As he finished a policeman came in and 
laid a slip of paper before the man at the 
desk. The latter scanned it and nodded. 

“I guess we owe you an apology, Mister 
McCready,” he said. “Everything 
checks. We’ve got the record of Milvey’s 
telephone call to you at the Magoon— 
10:15—and the Yellow Line people 
vouch for you.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he explained 
hastily, seeing McCready’s look of con¬ 
cern. “We didn’t tell ’em you were in 
jail. Said you wanted to start a charge 
account or something. We could check 
up the taxi that you chased Milvey in, 
but I guess we won’t bother.” 

“Then I can go?” 

“Well, not quite yet. One more thing 
to be done.” 

He punched a button and looked mys¬ 
terious. As if he had summoned a 
familiar spirit, the door opened and the 
policeman reappeared. 
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With him was a man, and—McCready’s 
heart skipped a beat—it was the man 
whom he had pursued with such little 
success in the Grand Central Station. 

“Know him?” 

“I should say I do. That’s the man 
that had my briefcase.’ 

“You take his briefcase?” the man at 
the desk asked Milvey. 

The latter shook his head. 

“Never seen him before,” he asserted. 
“Never seen his briefcase.” 

“Didn’t call him up at the Magoon, I 
suppose?” 

“Nuh—must’a’ been somebody else.” 

“Couple of other fellows, huh? AH' 
right, take him out.” 

He turned to McCready. 

“A little’surprise for you.” He drew 
out a brown briefcase from behind the 
desk. “Try your key on that.” 

Joyously McCready fell on it. It 
opened to his key to disclose the Tepic’s 
papers, all in order. 

“You fell into a plant,” the other was 
explaining. “This Milvey had a tip we 
were on to him for that job in Buffalo. 
He switched cases with you on the train 
and figured on calling you up later and 
getting his own back. It worked all 
right that far, but what he had not 


figured on was that we’d get him before 
he could get up to Pete’s place. That’s a 
tough dive, by the way. Better let those 
places alone. We didn’t find the goods on 
him, of course, but we held him on sus¬ 
picion of having stolen your case. Made 
him pretty sore, too. He’s a high class 
crook and don’t like to be accused of little 
jobs like that. Hurt his pride.” 

“But how did he get my name and 
address?” McCready asked the question 
that had puzzled him at intervals all night. 

“Got it when you gave it to the West- 
cott Express man. That’s an old one. 
Lots of ’em use it. Well, good luck to 
you. Next time you’re in a jam come to 
us in the first place.” 

McCREADY stood on the 
sidewalk in front of the police 
station, the briefcase with the 
Tepic’s papers clutched in his 
hand. His breath came quicker than 
usual and his fingers strayed to the little 
lump on the side of his jaw that always 
got hard when he was excited. 

Third mate of the Tepic at twenty- 
two. Five hours to see New York. Let’s 
see, a bath and a shave—breakfast—and 
then the Woolworth Building, Grant’s 
Tomb, the Aquarium . . . 




The Domador 

Does His Stuff 

By 

EDGAR YOUNG 


O N ALL sides of the adobe ranch 
house and sprawling outbuildings 
the pampa stretched away for 
miles, flat as a floor and dotted with 
bunches of tough pampa grass. Here and 
there were 3 clusters of cattle, seeking the 
scant shade cast by the dwarf willows 
along the esteros. Peering closely one 
could see a browsing guanaco or a mean¬ 
dering ostrich almost blending with the 
brown of the grass and pampa; peering 
more closely still, a puma slipping from 
bunch to bunch of grass to draw nearer a 
straying calf or an unwary guanaco. 

Outside the corral palisade at the rear 
of the red roofed white chacra, three gau¬ 
chos squatted in the shade beside a tiny 
fire upon which rested a tin kettle in 
which water was boiling. Nearby three 
horses with heads down and sides heav¬ 
ing stood resting from the gallop across 
the pampa. The gauchos were preparing 
to take the inevitable mate before pro¬ 
ceeding with the work in hand. 

Steam burst from the spout of the ket¬ 
tle. One of the gauchos flung a pinch of 
the powdered herb into a tiny gourd that 
was shaped like a goose’s egg. Holding 
it, he gingerly filled it with boiling water. 
He inserted a nickel tube the size of a pipe 
stem and sucked upon it noisily, allowing 
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the intake of air to cool the boiling tea. 
It was more like smoking tea than drink¬ 
ing it, for the quantity he took was small. 
He handed it along. The second gaucho 
sucked gurglingly, cleared his throat and 
passed gourd and tube to the third. The 
owner emptied it, filled it again with wa¬ 
ter and repassed it. It was nine in the 
morning and this was the third mate of the 
day. They stood up and looked around. 

Don Timoteo was shuffling out from 
the ranch house toward them, his straw 
house slippers flopping. Behind him 
came two young North Americans'dressed 
in baggy riding clothes and shining leg¬ 
gings, grinning from beneath their 
stiff brimmed Stetson hats. Old Timo¬ 
teo was bareheaded, and his iron gray 
hair hung to his shoulders. The gauchos 
saw them coming, and stood up. 

The Americans stared closely at the 
three gauchos, who had colored woolen 
shawls about their shoulders; whose trous¬ 
ers were other shawls or ponchos wrapped 
about their waists and tucked between 
their legs, forming baggy breeches of a 
sort that came down to the knees. Below 
this their fringed drawers legs extended 
until they entered the legs of the wrinkly 
sole-less, heel-less potro boots. These had 
been made from the skin of a mare’s legs. 
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allowed to form to the foot and leg, and 
then scraped and tanned with brains 
rubbed into them with the hands. 
Buckled to these yellow boots were great 
spurs of brass, with Rowells six inches in 
diameter. The gauchos slightly tiptoed 
as they stood to allow the wheels to clear 
the ground. The three were hatless, and 
their long black hair was bound about 
their foreheads with colored ribbons. 

The ranch hands were wandering out 
from the outbuildings and ranging them¬ 
selves along the other side of the corral. 
The troop of colts were wheeling and 
dashing about within it in a great state 
of alarm. Faces of women had appeared 
at the upper windows of the ranch house 
and were waiting for the domador to begin. 
The domador was the tallest of the three 
gauchos. He was thin, wiry, and wore a 
long, drooping, black mustache. The two 
others were assistants to the breaker. 
They nodded in answer to the rancher’s 
wave of the hand. 

They now got ready to start. They 
threw off their ponchos from their shoul¬ 
ders and brought into view pink, yellow 
and blue shirts, full of body and baggy of 
sleeve. They tightened their belts a 
notch. Crosswise in the belts were thrust 
the long curved knives. 

The domador picked up his rawhide 
lariat and stepped briskly to the corral 
gate with the two attendants close at his 
heels. He opened it slightly and stepped 
within. 

T HE colts dashed to the other side of 
the enclosure, snorting and rearing. 
The domador glanced here and 
there disdainfully. The lasso was thrown 
carelessly over his arm. The keen eyes, 
the thin hooked nose, the long black hair 
with the fillet about the forehead, the 
bulging blue poncho about the waist, the 
thin legs below, and the tiptoeing step 
as he advanced to the center of the corral 
gave him a peculiar appearance. He was 
like a tall, tense eagle. 

He waved the lariat as his eyes ran over 
th$ colts, seeking the most fearless. The 
corner of his eye caught the staring eyes 


of the rancher, his two friends gaping 
between the palings. On the other side, 
pairs of eyes and dabs of color showed 
the ranch hands, watching expectantly. 

A yellow colt, with white mane and tail 
flowing, dashed by. It lost itself in a 
milling group. For an instant the yellow 
head lifted and the colt snorted. With a 
flip of the arm, the domador threw the thin 
rawhide. Thirty feet away the loop 
dropped about the neck of the yellow colt. 
The young stallion lunged high into the 
air, and the other horses sprang away on 
either side. 

The horse fought backward. The 
domador crouched forward, playing his 
end of the rope down near the ground. 
The colt gave a great lunge and dashed 
across the inclosure. The breaker gave 
him a bit of rope. He took up the slack 
with a jerk. Leaping here and there he 
shortened the tether. 

One of the attendants ran to his side. 
As the horse reared, the attendant’s half 
hitch pinned the two front legs together. 
The domador slacked his rope, and the 
horse leaped away. The attendant gave 
a surge on his rope and the horse came to 
the ground with a thud that sent a cloud 
of dust upward. The attendant leaped 
astride the animal’s head and seated him¬ 
self upon it. The other attendant rushed 
forward and tossed a half hitch around 
one of the flying hind legs and hobbled 
it to the diagonal foreleg, yanking tight 
and securing the legs together. The man 
seated on the horse’s head sprang to his 
feet. The horse writhed and rolled in an 
ecstasy of terror, snorting, lashing his 
free legs, snapping, and whirling his head 
from side to side. The three men sprang 
at him, avoiding teeth and feet. They 
rained kicks upon him. Kicking and 
punching him, they brought him to his 
feet. 

The domador threw his rope over his 
shoulder and started toward the gate. 
The running noose about the horse’s 
neck drew tight. The horse fought back¬ 
ward and his eyes protruded. One at¬ 
tendant dropped behind with a long whip 
and played it about the horse’s flanks 
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while the other ran to the gate. As the 
domador pulled the yellow horse forward, 
the gate opened. The hobbled animal 
plunged out, and the domador dragged 
him to the saddling post a few paces 
away. This is the trunk of a young tree 
buried four feet in the ground and pro¬ 
truding upward higher than a man’s head. 
A heavy rawhide rope is attached to it 
permanently. 

The domador tossed this rope about 
the horse’s neck and sprang to snap the 
heavy iron hook in the ring. He snatched 
his lariat free. The horse now leaped, 
plunged, kicked and bit in a frenzy of fear 
and rage. The domador and his two 
gauchos stepped back. The spectators 
drew nearer. 

r lE tamer took out a folded hand¬ 
kerchief from a pocket in his wide 
belt. Unfolding it and avoiding 
the flying feet and head of the horse, he 
flung it about the horse’s eyes and knotted 
it under the throat. The other two men 
were tossing the cloths on the colt’s back 
and holding them in place. The horse 
could not see, and they intuitively 
avoided kicks and bites as he lashed out 
blindly. The bulky recado, a saddle of 
two stuffed rolls of rawhide, was cinched 
tightly with a broad belt that went over 
the saddle and around the horse’s belly. 
A puma skin was tossed on top and 
cinched with a band of colored cloth. 
The rawhide bit was shoved between the 
horse’s teeth and the head-stall draw® 
over his ears. The domador leaped into 
the saddle. The attendants released the 
hobbles. He snatched off the handker¬ 
chief. 

With a scream of rage the yellow stal¬ 
lion leaped straight into the air. The do- 
mador’s legs began to rise and fall as he 
drove in the long spurs. The heavy quirt, 
fastened to his wrist with a thong, began 
to flay the horse’s rump and flanks. The 
yellow colt bucked. He sun-fished. He 
reared and walked on his hind legs. A 
cloud of dust arose about the fighting 
horse and rider. Grunts, 3 snorts, drum¬ 


ming of hoofs on the baked pampas. 

The plunging horse neared the corral 
palisade. The two attendants leaped 
astride their saddled horses and one gal¬ 
loped between the bucking horse and the 
fence. A long whip was trailing from his 
hand. It leaped out and the heavy lash 
smacked about the nose of the struggling 
yellow colt. With a snort that was a 
scream of pain, the bucking horse whirled. 
The whip hissed through the air and found 
his flank. He plunged upward and out¬ 
ward in a great leap. The whip of the 
other attendant lashed under his belly. 
He set off, running. The domador slacked 
the reins. 

Level as a floor stretched the pampas. 
The yellow horse was at the head of a fly¬ 
ing wedge, with white mane and tail fly¬ 
ing. The two riders-off had coiled their 
long whips and were using their heavy 
riding quirts to keep at the side and rear. 

Time and again the yellow horse paused 
to buck and kick, and time and again the 
quirt and spurs of the domador forced him 
onward. Time and again the long whips 
were brought into action. 

Far out in the pampas the spectators 
saw the three riders turn. The yellow 
horse paused a few times to buck, but his 
efforts grew feeble. He trotted painfully 
forward toward the corral. 

At the saddling post the domador 
sprang off. The broken horse stood with 
head down. Its nostrils were dilated. 
Its sides were heaving. Livid wales on 
rump and shoulders showed where the 
whips had fallen. There appeared to be 
a film over its bloodshot eyes. It was 
unsaddled and unbridled and left tied to 
the breaking post. 

The domador went back into the corral. 
His lasso was thrown lightly over his arm, 
and he tiptoed foward, looking for the 
next best horse in the pen. There was a 
scattering of the colts and much snorting, 
as his rope shot out. It fell about the 
neck of a two year old gelding. The 
breaking process was repeated. 

Mares are never broken to the saddle 
in the Argentine. 


Kaliho 


A 

Story of the 
Hawaiian 
Islands 


B ACK of the white island beach, 
changing under the red flush of 
I the mom from the shadows of 
the night to a broad ribbon of 
silver, lay the still sleeping palms. Behind 
them piled dark tiers of fern, fading into 
a lighter green far up where tropic trees 
studded the slope to the mountain top, 
upon the crest of which perched the home 
of Kaliho. 

Around his large thatched bungalow 
clustered bowers of honeysuckle and 
ilima, fit canopies for the Kauai island 
princess who, awake with the dawn, was 
walking with the light step and lithe 
movement of the upland Hawaiian toward 
the guava bush, from which, in season, 
she brought her father’s breakfast fruit. 

The girl was Lehua, and as she went 
her way singing an old, old melody of 
Hawaii, Kaliho appeared in the doorway 
and watched his daughter with pride. 

The sound of a horse making its way 
up the bridle path, sinking its hoofs step 
by step into the mud of the early morning 
rain, reached his ears from below. Kaliho 
peered through the trees, discerning a 
lone rider astride a pinto. The figure of 
Dr. Hallows, the Waimea surgeon from 
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the coast town where the Honolulu 
steamer called once a week, was familiar 
to every one in Kauai. 

A curt order from Kaliho brought three 
native retainers tumbling from a second 
thatched house, at the rear of which half 
a dozen horses were contentedly grazing. 
Kaliho addressed the men as Alika, 
Malihi and Mainapo. In curt Hawaiian 
he told them to see that such food as the 
white men affected for their morning meal 
be prepared—coffee, broiled fish, toast, 
ripe guavas and mountain apples. 

Kaliho was the last of Kauai’s moii, 
great chiefs of this most northerly and 
most beautiful of the Hawaiian islands. 
His grandfather had escaped the wrath of 
the great Kamehameha, who united the 
group under his own benign rule by the 
simple expedient of hurling over the near¬ 
est precipice all who disagreed with him. 

And that grandfather had held, secured 
by deed and registry when the white men 
came, the sixteen hundred acres spreading 
away on the plateau behind Kaliho’s 
home. Kaliho’s father, no less wise, had 
done the same, and Kaliho after him. 
But he had no son to succeed him and 
had waited in vain for some one of her 
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own station to pay court to Lehua; some 
one who would keep the heritage intact, 
content himself with its product of cattle, 
hogs and tropic fruit and not convert its 
splendid beauty into a mere cane field to 
enrich the mill owners. 

True, Dr. Hallows was a frequent and 
seemingly friendly visitor, but Kaliho 
mistrusted the surgeon. The old Hawaiian 
never forgot a memorable visit to Hono¬ 
lulu, where he went to bring Lehua home 
when she passed out of the seminary. 
Hallows, as host at a luau in honor of 
Kaliho, had plied the old chief with 
whisky in an attempt to trick him into 
signing over his land to the sugar men. 
The feast had broken up when Kaliho 
laughed in Hallows’ face at the sugges¬ 
tion. 

Kaliho did not like Hallows and he was 
sure Hallows did not like him. Hospitality, 
however, was the first law of the land, 
and none should ever say that he had 
failed to observe custom. 

The surgeon and girl met at the 
threshold of the Kaliho home. He swept 
his huge Panama from his head and 
bowed to his horse’s mane. Lehua ac¬ 
knowledged the salute with a dazzling 
smile and extended the tiniest of brown 
hands. 

“Aloha,” she said simply. “Welcome, 
lcaulca.” 

Without releasing her fingers he threw 
himself, light as a cat, from the horse and 
stood facing her. 

“My island queen, you are as gracious 
and lovely as ever,” he said, taking in 
with an admiring glance her graceful 
carriage and the faultlessly regular features 
common to the Hawaiian of high caste. 

She shrugged her smooth rounded 
shoulders as she withdrew her hand from 
his clasp, and set her delicate brows in 
mock ferocity. 

“ Kauka , you flatter like a newcomer, 
a malahini seeking to expose our vanity,” 
she answered. 

Kaliho extended his gnarled hand. 

“What brings you here so early? You 
must have left Waimea in the dark,” he 
said. 


“Board of health matter,” the doctor 
said. “I am up to examine some people 
back of your land. We got a case of 
mai poke, leprosy, there last week. It is 
not nice to sneak in on these folks and 
have to send the sufferers away to the 
living death on Molokai, but duty is 
duty.” 

“Duty is duty,” the old chief echoed. 
“Duty, even though your own people did 
bring in the cursed sickness with their 
Chinese labor.” 

Lehua shuddered, but the natural light 
heartedness of her race quickly asserted 
itself and with a merry farewell, she 
turned to run for her favorite horse, be¬ 
hind the retainers’ house. Rain or shine, 
her morning ride and swim were had. 

KALIHO and his guest entered 
the bungalow. The latter, at a 
sign from his host, seated him¬ 
self at a koa table set in Ameri¬ 
can style. Kaliho sat with him but ate 
nothing. 

“While I am here, Kaliho, I want to 
ask you again if you will sell your land 
for plantation pui : ,es. We are planning 
a railroad up from Nawilili and want to 
join it with old man Myers’ sugar plant. 
The price is enough to let you and Lehua 
live in Honolulu in a style worthy of 
her.” 

“Aole, never,” Kaliho answered. 

“At all events, don’t keep her cooped 
up here with yourself, Mainapo, Alika 
and that other boy,” Hallows persisted. 
“Let her come down to Waimea. She can 
stay at the home of my housekeeper and 
study the music she loves so much under 
that San Francisco singer, Hugo Far- 
rand.” 

The Hawaiian shook his head. 

“Lehua’s music is that of her own 
people. It is enough for her and for me,” 
he said. 

Hallows remained insistent. 

“Kolau of old said that, and he died 
in the wilds of the old crater of Haleakala, 
in Maui, alone and starving,” he said. 
“The old days are gone. Even a Ha¬ 
waiian chief owes it to his daughter to let 
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her go among the best people. You will 
not live forever and when you go, what 
is to become of your daughter unless you 
give her a chance to develop and make 
acquaintances? You don’t want her 
thrown away on one of your mountain 
boys. Let her come. It will be the 
beginning.” 

“Of the end,” the Hawaiian added. 

“What are your conditions? I’ll meet 
them,” the surgeon said, desire and 
annoyance in his voice. 

“Marry her here, first,” was the curt 
reply. 

“There is no reason to suspect me, 
Kaliho,” the surgeon answered evenly, 
although for a moment he was startled at 
the native’s intuition. “I would feel 
flattered to be the husband of Lehua, 
but I have a wife of my own. She is in 
Samoa. If I forgot to tell you this before, 
excuse it as an oversight.” 

He smiled grimly at the thought of the 
woman he had left at Apia when he came 
to the Hawaiian Islands seven years 
before. Her yellow, parched skin and 
the acidulated appearance, so cdmmon to 
white women long resident in the South 
Seas, made in his mind an unpleasant 
contrast with the alluring, fresh beauty 
of Lehua. 

“They told me that in Honolulu,” 
Kaliho said. “I know it, but Lehua does 
not. I tried you to see if you would tell 
me. You are not all blackguard, but you 
mean me and mine no good. I will send 
her to her cousins on the Island of Hawaii, 
where she will be out of your way.” 

Hallows pushed back his chair. 

“It means I am to go?” he queried. 

“Yes,” the old man said. “Go. Aloha, 
kauka. When you return she will have 
gone too.” 

Hallows found Mainapo holding his 
pinto outside the door. He mounted and 
without further word rode off to the east. 

Arrangements for Lehua’s journey to 
the Island of Hawaii were quickly made. 
She rode up from the beach an hour after 
Hallows’ departure, her long black tresses 
falling around her shoulders like the folds 
of a delicate lace mantilla. 


“Come,” her father said simply, point¬ 
ing to the bungalow. 

A few words told her everything. With¬ 
out protest she quietly packed her be¬ 
longings into two huge leather bags, 
especially made to fit behind her saddle. 
With Mainapo leading, she turned her 
horse toward the north. 

In the Bay of Nawiliwili, the faithful 
little steamer Mikahala would be anchored, 
loading sugar. In her, Lehua would 
sail to Honolulu, from which port the 
old Kinau would carry her to Hilo, two 
hundred miles away. 

From the deck, Lehua gazed at her 
island with melting eyes, in whose languid 
depths was the sad dream of her race’s 
fate; steadily to fade before the white 
man, or be merged with his race. Either 
meant extinction. 

She sailed with the next day’s sunset. 

Kaliho and Mainapo, for the old man 
had accompanied his girl to the seaport, 
reached their home at the edge of the 
plateau at midnight. On the koa table 
lay a note. It was from Hallows. 

“Come to Waimea before next week’s 
boat,” it read. “I have had to bring in 
two of your people for transfer to Mo¬ 
lokai.” 

Next day found Kaliho at Hallows’ 
office. 

“Can nothing be done?” he asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“What do you want with me?” 

“As guardian of these people, I want 
you to come to the leper receiving station 
at Honolulu with me and them. You can 
there help them assign their property to 
their heirs, because, as you know, the 
government holds them legally dead 
when they reach the settlement station at 
Kaulapapa.” 

Kaliho’s plea to be allowed to see the 
two men at the jail where they were 
locked in cells, set apart for the afflicted 
condemned to the settlement, was re¬ 
fused. 

“I have no authority,” Hallows said, 
“and I am only asking you to come to 
Honolulu because I want to show you I 
am not as bad as you think I am, and 
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because it is your duty to your own people 
to help them at this time.” 

LATE at night, three days 
later, another little inter-island 
steamer sailed from Waimea 
bay, carrying the two afflicted 
men locked in a brig forward. The wail¬ 
ing relatives of the doomed Hawaiians 
were driven by board of health officers 
from the landing pier, whence a whale 
boat had taken them out to the vessel. 

She landed them at the dock in Hono¬ 
lulu next morning at sunrise. At the 
receiving station. Hallows signed the 
commitment papers for the two and 
beckoned Kaliho to an inner room. The 
native entered a whitewashed chamber, 
along three walls of which, ran a bench. 
Two small windows furnished the light. 
These were barred. 

“Wait here,” the surgeon said. “I am 
going for a notary.” 

Kaliho sat down. He waited fully half 
an hour before the door opened and a 
uniformed attendant glanced in, nodded 
to him and left. Doors were opening and 
closing here and there along the hall. 
Another half hour went by; an hour. 
Kaliho thought he heard a bolt shoot 
home. He walked to the door and tried it. 
It was locked. Leaping on the bench 
which brought his face level with the 
cross rod on the bars of one of the win¬ 
dows, he saw two guards watching a 
score or more of the condemned unfor¬ 
tunates, walking around the walled exer¬ 
cise ground. 

“Hey, you,” he called. “Hele mane — 
come here.” 

One of the men turned around and 
sauntered over. Standing beneath the 
window he said— 

“Pehea? What is it?” 

“What’s the matter here? Where’s 
Doctor Hallows?” 

“Gone back to Kauai,” was the answer. 
“Doctor Henning will examine you soon.” 

“You’re pupuli — crazy!” Kaliho 
shouted. “I’m not here to be examined. 
Come here and let me out.” 

The guard turned away. 


Kaliho hurled himself upon the door. 

Outside, a sharp word of command 
was heard. A bolt shot out from a 
socket. Kaliho stepped back, ready to 
leap as quickly as the door opened. As it 
swung back, he made a dash to break 
through the three native guards and the 
white man standing outside. They threw 
him back. The natives seized him; 
stripped his clothes from him. Stark 
naked and raging, he was held while the 
white man examined him. The hands, 
scarred and gnarled with many years of 
fishing, paddling and hard field work, 
received brief inspection. His left foot 
was lifted from the floor and held, sole 
upward. The arch had been pierced years 
before by a piece of jagged coral and the 
cicatrix stood out an uncanny white 
against the brown of the rest of the foot. 

“Dry leprosy,” said the white. “I 
concur with Dr. Hallows’ diagnosis. 
Have him made ready to leave for Kaula- 
papa on the Mokolii tonight.” 

Kaliho tore himself loose and sought 
the white man’s throat. More guards ran 
in. With the other three they bore him to 
the floor. Trussed and bound with ropes, 
he was placed in a comer of the room. 
They threw a blanket over his naked 
form. The white man turned and left 
without even a glance at the old chief. 

Clothed by main force, and then again 
bound, Kaliho was taken aboard the 
wretched little leper steamer. His tired 
body was past struggling, but in his eyes, 
when they carried him ashore at the set¬ 
tlement on Molokai, blazed the ferocity 
of the old warriors of Rapa Nui, cradle 
of the Polynesian race. 

He was registered at Kaulapapa and 
assigned to one of the whitewashed huts 
that, like tombstones, stud the peninsula 
jutting out of the northern coast of 
Molokai into the ocean. 

They unbound him and let him go. 
As he straightened, his chafed limbs, he 
looked south where the Kamakoo range 
of Molokai formed a precipice two thou¬ 
sand feet high for the entire width of the 
leper settlement, from Kaulapapa to 
Kalawao. Inaccessible in any event, the 
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wall of rock was made doubly so by the 
chain of armed guards stationed at the 
top to prevent escape. None of the af¬ 
flicted had ever succeeded in scaling that 
cliff. Dead they were, the government 
said, and dead they should stay. 

A priest, one of the many good men 
who condemn themselves to the living 
death, that the people of the settlement 
might be ministered to, approached him. 
He led the old chief to the white hut that 
was to be his tomb and pleaded with 
Kaliho to resign himself to his fate. The 
native remained deaf to everything he 
said. 

His brain was a turmoil. The safety 
of his daughter; revenge on Hallows; the 
protection of his own people on Kauai; 
the insult of being manhandled at the 
receiving station in Honolulu came and 
went in an ebb and flood of thought. 

“I have no mai poke,” he said at last. 
“I am sent here through the desire of a 
scoundrel for my lands and my daughter.” 

It was the usual cry of the newly re¬ 
ceived patient at Kaulapapa. The priest 
had heard it hundreds of times before. 
This man would calm down as others had. 
Murmuring a blessing, he left Kaliho still 
gazing at the frowning precipice. 

With darkness, Kaliho left the neigh¬ 
borhood of the white cottage. He would 
take no chance in sleeping within the 
walls that had been mute witnesses of 
many a man’s decay, while still alive. 
In the moonlight he went closer to senti¬ 
nel the precipice. It promised nothing. 

He turned to the shore. None inter¬ 
fered as he walked as far as the landing. 
The ocean itself was guard enough, the 
authorities held. Where the peninsula 
and mainland formed a corner, there was 
no beach at all. This, too, the authorities 
had taken into consideration. The sharks 
infesting the waters there were effective 
and never sleeping watchdogs. Turning 
away, Kaliho marched in long strides to 
the extreme northwest point of the settle¬ 
ment. Reaching it he stopped and gazed 
upward as if in prayer. He looked east¬ 
ward and noted the large wooden cross 
that marked the grave of one of the 


priests who died for the lepers. For a 
moment he scanned it, then, without a 
sound, sank to the grass and fell asleep. 

Kaliho dreamed of Lehua, who at that 
moment was listening to the strains of a 
guitar and taro-patch fiddle, expertly 
played on the veranda of the Hilo hotel by 
two musicians hidden behind a screen of 
potted ferns and ti plant. She hummed in 
harmony with the throbbing music. 

THE GIRL half reclined in a 
long cane chair, clad in the 
simple white affected by all 
island women, native or foreign. 
The dim light of the swinging lanterns 
touched the crimson hibiscus in her hair, 
coiled in a glistening black rope around 
her shapely head. 

At her feet sat Hallows, who had ar¬ 
rived only that day and who was pleading 
with her to return to Kauai. 

“My father sent me here,” the girl 
said, “and I am to go to my relatives at 
Waipio tomorrow.” 

“But, Lehua, I tell you Kaliho has 
changed his mind. He wants you to come 
home again.” he answered. 

“And you?” she asked. 

“I, Lehua? The island is not Kauai 
without you,” he said. “Come back. 
You can leave tomorrow and be home in 
three days.” 

“But that other woman, your wife?” 

Her father had told her then, Hallows 
thought. No matter, he would still win 
out. 

“She has not seen me for seven years,” 
he said quietly. “She only wants money, 
and when she can get enough, she will 
divorce me.” 

“If you say so, I will go back,” the girl 
said, “but I am lonely on that mountain.” 

“Don’t go to the mountain to live,” 
he urged. “Stay in Waimea. You can 
ride up to see your people whenever you* 
like. I will have my housekeeper arrange 
for you. Your father will not oppose it. 
You shall have your music, and guitars 
and ukuleles shall be played for you by the 
best musicians the island can produce. 
Will you come?” 
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“I will come,” she said simply. 

Hallows rose and offering his hand, 
drew her from the chair. She stood before 
him in all the beauty of face and figure 
that marked the aristocratic women of her 
race. Even in the gloaming her vivacity 
of expression and the glow of her eyes 
were not lost. 

He kissed her. 

For a brief moment she hung limp in his 
arms, shaken to her heart’s depth. This 
man had never told her so, but he loved 
her. And she, with island impetuousity, 
had chosen to love him. She would return 
and leave Kauai no more. 

“Go now,” she whispered, “and come 
early tomorrow.” 

The sun was rising when Hallows and 
Lehua went aboard the W. G. Hall. 
Cocoanut Island protected the bay from a 
northeast wind that was whipping the 
ocean into a mass of white horses away to 
the horizon. The lines of palms along the 
beach swayed and bent their plumed 
crowns as the boat made for the open sea, 
and turned northwest toward Honolulu. 

All day the two walked the deck or 
lounged in the comfortable cane chairs. 
When the steamer, closely coasting the 
island, passed the gulch of Waipio, and 
the purpling shades of the setting sun 
were giving way to the night mantle of 
soft white cloud that crept up and around 
the verdured hills behind, Lehua brought 
up her guitar and sang, and Hallows, the 
devil within him for the time subdued, 
sang with her. 

At Honolulu they found a boat ready 
to sail for Kauai and without loss of time, 
transferred to her. Dawn found them 
on deck again, on the lookout for their 
garden isle. As the east coast of Kauai 
came into view, Lehua delightedly pointed 
out every familiar spot to him. 

“See,” she chattered. “There is the 
sunken reef at the foot of our own little 
valley. That steel pole you see sticking 
out of the ocean about a quarter of a mile 
from shore was driven into the coral below 
by my father, so our fishermen should 
know the shallows at high tide, when, 
unless the sea is very rough, there are no 


breakers to show the place. They anchor 
there too, and dive for squid. At night 
you can see their torches of naio wood 
which bring the blue fish to the top where 
the men can spear them. I have seen 
my father hurl a spear of kauila wood 
straight through the body of a shark, all 
of it straight through.” 

Hallows could not repress a shudder. 
This Hawaiian could hurl a spear through 
the body of a shark. He had seen one of 
those spears, barbs reversed and loose so 
that the object selected for the target 
should retain all the devilish contrivances 
in its body. 

But Kaliho was at Kaulapapa, whence 
none ever returned. Hallows made up 
his mind to tell the girl some time that 
her father had developed the dread disease 
and had gone there of his own accord. 
The circumstances of his departure from 
Waimea were sufficient proof. She would 
then learn to forget. As for the wife in 
Apia, she could do as she liked. The 
monthly remittance would be sent as usual 
and if she did not divorce him— Well, 
marriage could wait, he told himself. 

“Do you think my father will be at 
Waimea,” Lehua asked. 

“I really forgot,” he answered. “I 
meant to tell you, but you make me forget 
everything. He is in Honolulu attending 
to some business, but will be back in two 
weeks. That is one reason why I wanted 
you to stay in Waimea.” 

They arrived in the bay before noon. 
Hallows lifted her into the whaleboat that 
took them ashore. The few persons at the 
pier paid no attention to them, and she 
and the surgeon walked to his house, 
leaving their luggage for the Japanese 
servants to bring later. 

In the week that followed, Lehua asked 
no questions and Hallows volunteered no 
information. She lived at the home of 
Hallows’ housekeeper, a half white with 
all the smug respectability of the mission¬ 
ary educated women of her type. 

They rode together every morning, 
away toward Mana, and swam afterwards. 
Then Lehua would take her music lessons 
while Hallows made his rounds. 
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IT WAS midnight just a week 
after they had landed. The 
wind had dropped with the 
sunset and the low monotonous 
beat of the surf upon a distant reef ab¬ 
sorbed all other noises of the night. 

Hallows lay half asleep on a cane and 
straw couch on his veranda, which Lehua 
had left half an hour before. Over the 
hardwood floor came suddenly a wild 
rush of naked feet and the quick panting 
of broad brown breasts of island men. 
Like lightning they were upon him. A 
bandanna was stuffed into his mouth as 
powerful hands tore his lower jaw down. 
Another was quickly tied around his 
face. An attempt to resist was immedi¬ 
ately frustrated by eager hands. In a 
trice he was thrown prone across a flat 
saddle and bound hand and ankle to a 
horse. As noiselessly as they had come, 
the brown figures left, one of them lead¬ 
ing the animal up the bridle path that 
ended at Kaliho’s home. 

There they threw Hallows like a sack 
of yams to the floor of the thatched 
bungalow. In the dim rays of an oil 
lantern he discerned Kaliho’s face; im¬ 
mobile, relentless, regal. 

“Where is my daughter?” Kaliho asked 
the natives. 

“She is coming with Alika and Malihi,” 
his chief retainer, Mainapo, answered. 

“Let us wait,” the old chief said. 

An hour Hallows lay on his side eyed 
by the motionless Hawaiian. Sounds of 
subdued voices were heard coming toward 
the house. Among them he could dis¬ 
tinguish the soft tones of Lehua. The 
two retainers and the girl entered. 
Around the open door clustered more than 
a score of other men, all Kaliho’s people. 
At sight of Hallows, Lehua shrieked. 
Mainapo, at a sign from her father, 
clapped a hand over her lips. Another 
sign from her father and she was forced 
into the squatting position used by the 
natives in council. Alika and Malihi 
sat one on each side of her. Mainapo 
walked over and stood above the bound 
man. 

“ Haole the old chief said evenly. 


“you have violated the custom of Hawaii; 
you have violated the laws of your own 
God and people. I ask not what you 
would say, for there is naught you could 
say. You sent me to Molokai knowing 
I was, and am, clean. You would steal 
my child. Through her you would steal 
my lands for the malahini, and for them 
you would also take the lands of these, 
my people. Your own God, haole, 
willed it otherwise. Kaulapapa is the 
living death from which there is no escape. 
Yet through your own God I have come 
back. There was, haole, at the white 
church of Kaulapapa, a cross, big as two 
canoes fastened one across the other. 
It marked the grave of the good haole 
father who gave his life for those con-' 
demned with mai poke. And the cross 
was made of mliwili wood, such as we use 
for the outriggers of our canoes. It is the 
lightest wood known, haole, and I took it. 
I took it in the night and I took the cruse 
of cocoanut oil from the good sisters’ 
medicine room. 

“I smeared my body with the oil, haole, 
for the sea is cold at night between Kalaeo 
Point and Koko head, and my fathers 
told me that the sharks like not cocoanut 
oil. So I took the cross as I have said and 
I broke away the beam and fastened beam 
and pole together, like a close held cata¬ 
maran. We dropped into the ocean, the 
cross and I, and with the east wind I 
floated, sometimes I swam, and the cross 
took me safe to Koko head on Oahu. And 
from there I walked to Waimanalo and 
sold to my cousin these lands which you 
coveted. I bought a schooner through 
the same cousin and I came home to my 
island to see what you had done, haole. 
And what you have done is bad. Is it 
so, my daughter?” 

“Aia; it is so,” she barely whispered, as 
the horror of Hallows’ crime came home 
to her. 

“I am a dead man, haole,” Kaliho con¬ 
tinued. “You have killed me, for even 
now Kaulapapa has told Honolulu I have 
left. They may not think I have been 
eaten by sharks and then they will 
search, and if they find me here I shall 
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be sent back. Your own law condemns 
you, haole. A life for a life.” 

He rose to his feet and addressing the 
natives in their own tongue, chanted his 
death song. He sang of the glory of his 
ancestors who had come to Hawaii from 
far Rapa Nui ten centuries before. He 
sang of the wars of the three kingdoms, 
Oahu, Hawaii and Lanai, and of the first 
coming of the white man who brought 
them the music and the stringed guitars of 
Spain. He sang of the great Kamehameha 
and the dead chiefs who followed him, and 
then he cursed the white man who had 
despoiled him. Turning, at last, to Main- 
apo, and then to Lehua, he said: 

“We leave our island home forever. 
Make ready. The schooner waits. My 
daughter, you come with us. In far Liu 
Kiu, or in the Ladrones, Kaliho exiled, 
must finish his years. They are few and 
when they are done you may return to 
your own. It will not be long for you, my 
child. Let us go.” 

They took the girl by a hidden pathway 
down to the beach where a dingy waited. 
She was rowed out to the schooner riding 
at anchor half a mile away. The tide was 
out and the steel rod Kaliho had driven 
down into the submerged coral to mark 
the sunken reef, stood out above the little 
breakers, easily distinguishable in the 
mists of dawn. 


■ TO THIS pole an outrigger 
f canoe was paddled. In it lay 
e the bound form of the white 
' man. The old chief steered and 
Mainapo, Alika and Malihi paddled. As 
they neared the rod the three paddlers 
ceased, and lifting the white man to the 
outrigger arm, they stripped him of his 
clothes. Malihi leaped overboard and 
seized the motionless figure as they low¬ 
ered it over the side. 


Deftly a second rope was passed around 
chest and waist and fastened to the steel 
spike. The Hawaiian then dived and 
made fast the ankles to the pole under 
water. The bandana was removed from 
Hallows’ mouth. Foaming, he cursed 
them; prayed for mercy; whined. Stolid 
silence was his answer. Serenely indif¬ 
ferent, the men turned the canoe to the 
schooner. The clothes they had taken 
from the surgeon they burned to tatters 
and scattered on the waves. Scraping 
the sides of the larger vessel, the canoe 
was seized by eager hands and hauled 
aboard as her crew leaped to the deck. 
The schooner, anchor a-weigh, put out to 
sea. 

She moved as the first breath of th( 
morning wind bellied out her mainsail 
Slowly she slipped past the curving, palm 
lined beach that fringed the shore to the 
point marking the end of Kamukahi 
channel. Across it lay Niihau in the 
morning mist. Then she turned out¬ 
ward, with shining sides dipping into the 
long sapphire rollers of the Pacific, bear¬ 
ing Kaliho west toward the Liu Kius,and 
safety. 

Back on the mountain crest his people 
watched her glide below the horizon. 
Then they turned their gaze to the sunken 
reef. The breakers had ceased as the 
waters deepened. The steadily incoming 
tide was bringing with it a swarm of grim 
gray devils of the tropic sea. Lazily they 
stirred near the surface, from which 
broke, every now and then, an ominous 
fin. The blunt snouts, over immense 
jaws lined with triple rows of saw teeth 
that could sever an inch plank, all pointed 
toward the steel pole. 

The waters were now at the breast of 
the object tied there, once a man, now a 
jibbering thing of terror, waiting, wait¬ 
ing .. . 


Bald Butte ok Bust 

A highly amusing story of a man who 
organised a modern Covered Wagon Train 

By HARRY G. HUSE 


“ A GAIN I repeat, my invisible 

/\ friends, with all the sincerity and 
/ % passion of my being, there is a 
-^single cause and one cause only; 
there is a single remedy and one remedy 
alone for the present plight of agri¬ 
culture ...” 

“Humph!” said Dry Land Dawson. 
“Another one of these here Farmers’ 
Friends! Shut him off, Red. I’d rather 
listen to them ‘Canning Hints’ or. that 
‘Health and Beauty and the Modern 
Uncorseted Figger’.” 

A burly form squatted before the port¬ 
able radio, and a big hand fumbled with 
the dials. Shrieks and wailings assaulted 
the cool night air. 

“Seemed like he had a real good speak¬ 
ing voice, that feller,” objected the man 
from the Goosebill. “Way they inter- 
duced him he must of been a big high- 
muckeymuck.” 


“What he was, all right,” agreed the 
old homesteader. “A big smart man 
that’s give his best thought to working 
out the farmers’ problem ’thout never 
having had manure on his shoes.” 

“Just the same, the way he started out 
he was on the right track,” persisted the 
man from the Goosebill, “saying the thing 
the farmers ought to do was organize. 
Saying they ought to stand together. Like 
you take it in the Eagles or the Red 
Men—” 

“Say!” said Fife, the water-wagon 
flunkey. “We already shut up one public 
speaker!” 

“Just the same,” went on the man from 
the Goosebill, undaunted, “a man by 
hisself’s a weak and puny creature. But 
you join him up to something and his 
strength is multiplied. One for all and 
all for everybody!” He gestured off 
across a great reach of purple prairie 
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where a single light glowed ruddily in the 
gathering dusk. “That’s the way they 
should of settled up this country, and 
she’d of stayed settled. We wouldn’t 
have to pull no two, three miles for each 
new setting—” 

“Hmm!” said Dry Land Dawson. 

He paused to clear his throat with a 
vigor that set at naught all lesser sounds, 
including the screechings of summer 
static. 

“There’s food for thought,” he said 
mildly, “in what Goosebill’s saying.” 

“Sure there is,” said the man from the 
Goosebill with enthusiasm. 

“Food for thought,” continued Dry 
Land, “not to mention subject matter for 
contemplation. For the reflective mind 
there’s pros and likewise cons to the 
question of individual efforts, and efforts 
made in large groups.” 

“That’s right,” said the man from the 
Goosebill, a trifle vaguely. “ ‘United we 
stand up’, as the feller says; ‘divided we 
fall down’.” 

“Arguments for and arguments agin,” 
continued the old homesteader with a fine 
dignity. “Certain hooman activities like 
Sunday School picnics, and brass bands 
and lynchings are better done in large 
parties. At the same time there’s other 
important things like gitting born and 
making love and dying that has to be 
done alone. The subject is one that will 
stand considerable roomination.” 

His glance swept the lounging circle, 
and halted for a moment upon the spike 
pitcher who labored, tongue in cheek, at 
further futile adjustments of the dials. 

“I find myself thinking,” he suggested, 
“in so far as thinking is possible amidst 
the caterwaulings of yonder wonder of the 
modern age—I find myself thinking of 
Otto Pflueger and the Bald Butte Caravan 
and its band of bonded brothers.” 

HE FELL silent as one who 
forebears to offer his ripened 
judgments to distracted ears. 
A hand thrust over the shoul¬ 
der of the spike pitcher, and a final shriek 
hiccoughed and died in the throat of the 


loud speaker. A grateful quiet, broken 
only by the soothing sound of champing 
jaws and intermittent expectoration, fell 
upon the lounging group. 

“As is the case with most big elegant 
ideas,” said the old homesteader, when he 
had mustered his memories, and further 
observations of the man from the Goose¬ 
bill had been muffled by a three-finger 
pinch of somebody else’s Tiger fine cut, 
“the Bald Butte expedition to which I 
have referred had a simple beginning. 

“While it was generally give out that 
the movement was a inspired Westward 
surge of noble hearted men and women 
seeking the freedom of these wide open 
plains in the same spirit the Children of 
Israel hit out for Canaan, the thing really 
all started when Goldie Schultze, that was 
a daughter of Adolphe Schultze that run 
a meat market in Brooklyn, was going 
home from her vacation in Glacier Park 
and happened to look out the window 
when the train stopped to let a long 
•freight go by at Bald Butte. 

“It was four, five years after the war 
and the town was just about flat. The 
land’s poor there, being too porous to 
hold the moisture, and the dry landers 
had all got discouraged and quit. The 
ranches all belonged to the banks and loan 
companies and they’d organized a cham¬ 
ber of commerce and had put up one of 
these big signs that said you was now 
in Bald Butte, Montana, where wheat 
growed as high as your head and run 
forty bushels to the acre, and land could 
be had for next to nothing on account of 
the country being new and why not make 
this fine Western town your home and 
lead a big, independent outdoor life like 
the one that made strong men and noble 
women out of your grandpaws and grand- 
maws. Down at the bottom it said write 
the secretary of the chamber of com¬ 
merce for full free particulars. 

“There was three, four good looking 
sunburned fellers in khaki pants and high 
laced boots lounging around on the sta¬ 
tion platform in front of the sign, and it 
made such an impression on Goldie, who’d 
never been any too good looking and was 
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now gitting oldish, that she wrote the 
name of the town down in her diary and 
when she got back home to Brooklyn she 
spent about as much time talking about 
Bald Butte and the opportunities there 
as she did telling about God’s great out¬ 
doors and how shocked she was when one 
of the cowpuncher guides up to the Park 
made advances to her. 

“It wasn’t long until she’d got to the 
point where she set down and wrote the 
secretary like it said, hoping he might of 
been one of the fellers she’d saw on the 
platform, or at any rate, one like them. 

“As it turned out, the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce wasn’t one of the 
men she’d saw, who was probably fellers 
off a gang that was putting through a new 
road survey, but was a big, soft looking 
young man with a wide mouth and wavy 
black hair that had been a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary for a while, and a nursery tree 
salesman and an automobile demonstra¬ 
tor, and then a Non-Partisan League or¬ 
ganizer and was said to be full of high 
powered personal magnetism and had 
been hired mostly by the loan companies 
to see if he couldn’t git some more suckers 
to come in and try to farm. His name was 
Bullitt—Edward Livingston Bullitt—and 
he was chuckful of ambition to make big 
speeches and git folks so excited they’d be 
willing to do all the hard work. 

“He was the kind of feller that ain’t 
got no patience for little things, but is 
always on the lookout for million dollar 
ideas. When he got this letter from 
Goldie Schultze, he’d been on his new job 
for six months. He’d put up the big sign¬ 
board Goldie’d .seen, and’d got out a lot 
of literachoor with some old photographs 
of crops that’d once been raised on bottom 
land near Bald Butte in a wet year, and’d 
held weekly git together meetings of the 
town’s business men and slapped them 
on the backs and called them all by their 
first names. He’d stop everybody he met 
on the street and talk to them about 
making two blades of grass grow where 
one had growed before. 

“But he didn’t have no new settlers to 
show except one poor feller that’d busted 


down in his Ford on the way through to 
Oregon and hadn’t had enough money left 
to git it fixed and git out of town. The 
loan companies that was putting up the 
money for his salary was commencing to 
complain, and Bullitt was having to talk 
louder and jollier all the time. 

“Then he got this letter from Goldie 
Schultze. As was to be expected, she 
hadn’t just asked for information about 
opportunity and Bald Butte like it said 
to do on the sign. She’d gone on and give 
out considerable information herself, 
about how she had saw the boundless 
West and felt the lure of the big wide 
open spaces, and had noted its strong and 
vyrile men who were conquering the 
prairies and doing big things in a big 
way. 

“She hadn’t done herself no injustice in 
the things she wrote him. While she was 
only a stenographer, she said, she was the 
daughter of a substantial Brooklyn busi¬ 
ness man who, like herself, often chafed 
under the restraints of the city and often 
expressed a longing for a bigger, freer life 
where there wasn’t so many grafting 
refrigerator inspectors. 

“Since her return from what she said 
would always be to her from now on the 
land of the sky blue water, she had taken 
every opportunity to tell her many, many 
friends and the many, many friends of 
her father who also were substantial 
business men longing for release from the 
cramping confines of the city, of the won¬ 
derful State of Montana with its scenery 
and its opportunities for those of pioneer 
spirit, and of its strong and vyrile men. 

“She was reading, she went on to say, 
everything she could find regarding Mon¬ 
tana and the big lives its people lived, and 
she had been five times to see that ‘Epic 
of Courage and Fortitude’, the moving 
pitcher entitled ‘Westward Ho!’ that was 
gripping the emotions of one and all in 
the metropolis. It left her more than 
proud and happy that she for one had 
seen this land of promise and had noted 
the heritage of strength and vyrility 
which these wonderful old pioneers had 
bequeathed to Montana’s strong and 
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vyrile men. Would he please write and 
tell one who was more than interested, of 
the life out there and the opportunities 
for cramped souls that yearned to soar 
and be free. 

“WELL, when that letter come 
in the morning mail along with 
a letter from the loan com¬ 
panies wanting a report of the 
actual number of new settlers brought in, 
it seemed like Edward Livingston Bullitt 
was needing to listen for the big oppor¬ 
tunity to knock with both his ears. 

“If Miss Goldie hadn’t mentioned them 
friends of her father’s or if she hadn’t 
referred to that moving pitcher, he’d 
likely just of sent off his literachoor and 
wrote her a letter telling her of the big 
life a bachelor girl like herself, who al¬ 
ready loved what he likewise found no 
words better described than the land of 
the sky blue water, might live as a big 
lady wheat rancher. The way things was 
then, one bonafidey new settler, male or 
female, would of looked as big to him as 
a whole colony did when he took the 
job. 

“But he’d saw ‘Westward Ho!’ his own 
self and had got a kick out of it, and when 
he come to that part of her letter there 
come into his mind one scene from that 
epic drammer where a string of covered 
wagons creeped across a great plain, with 
mottoes scrawled on the sides of the 
canvas, and women’s and children’s heads 
sticking out in front and behind, and men 
with whiskers and muzzle loaders on 
horseback, and Indians in war paint 
lurking off in the distance, and he throwed 
back his head and run his hands through 
his big mop of hair, and turned his mind 
loose in a big way, and here comes the 
million dollar idea. 

“In less than no time he’d got a letter 
off to Goldie Schultze, and another to her 
paw, and others to the sales managers of 
all the big automobile manufacturers, and 
still others to the loan companies, and’d 
called a meeting of the town merchants 
and made a big speech, and’d had pitchers 
of himself and the mayor took in big hats 


to have ready to send East to the big 
newspapers when they was called for, and 
though they didn’t know it yet, a big new 
life was opening up for Adolphe Schultze 
and twenty-nine other good solid adven¬ 
turesome Brooklyn fellers!” 

The old homesteader fell silent for a 
moment, as one who ponders the im¬ 
ponderables and seeks dispassionately for 
the answer to the enigma of human 
nature. 

“Goosebill here has already claimed,” 
he resumed, “that you git a bunch of 
ordinary men together and all het up by 
an organizer and there ain’t hardly noth¬ 
ing they can’t do. What he should of 
said is that there ain’t hardly nothing too 
outlandish for them to try to do. Like I 
read in the paper the other day where 
some club gives a banquet for a prize 
winning Holstein cow, and there was a 
big scramble among substantial business 
men, who probably wouldn’t even stand 
for a canary bird in the house to home, 
to see who, besides the mayor, and the 
preacher that give the invocation return¬ 
ing thanks for so much milk, and her 
owner and the hired hand that done the 
chambermaid work, should have the honor 
of being at the head table beside her. 

“Seems like the more sober minded a 
man is by himself, the more he is the 
other way when he gits joined up with 
other fellers. You give him a badge to 
wear, or a fancy colored hat band with 
gold letters on it, or a fancy uniform and 
some kind of a grand mogul title that 
means he’s doorkeeper and cuspidor 
tender, and even if he’s been the kind of 
a feller that wears both a belt and sus¬ 
penders to keep his pants up, he’s all 
ready for any kind of didos. It’s worse 
now than it was before prohibition, ’cause 
them days a man could git rid of a lot of 
his natural born foolishness and pass it 
off that he was drunk. 

“For all his big talk and personal 
magnetism and theater actor manners, 
Edward Livingston Bullitt really knowed 
a lot about these soft places in hooman 
nature. You’d think the last folks on 
earth that would be likely agercultural 
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pioneers would be a bunch of city grocers 
and butchers and delicatessen dealers with 
mostly fat wives. You’d think the last 
thing on earth they’d be willing to do 
would be to give up their white aprons 
and start calling each other ‘pardner’ and 
let their whiskers grow. No matter how 
tired they got of cutting off chops and 
weighing prunes and splitting the profits 
with the inspectors, you wouldn’t think 
nothing short of a chance to live next to 
an old time brewery would jar them loose 
from their steam heated flats to come out 
here to a country where the water would 
undoubtedly be sky blue, providing there 
was any water. 

“There was genius all right in Edward 
Livingston Bullitt’s idea and the way he 
worked it out. For all the old time 
features of his proposition he sure knowed 
the spirit of the modern age. 

“Paw Schultze ain’t hardly had time 
to read his letter clear through, telling 
him of the opportunities for business men 
like himself as agercultural pioneers in 
the coming granary of North America, 
and offering him the job of Brooklyn 
Organizer and Wagon Boss of the Bald 
Butte Expedition; and Goldie ain’t yet 
located a pitcher of herself when she was 
eighteen to send to her new found and 
helpful friend as a means of gitting better 
acquainted, when here come reporters 
and photographers from three, four pa¬ 
pers on a telegraphed tip from Bald Butte, 
wanting exclusive pitcher and news rights 
on the story, and insisting on taking snap¬ 
shots of this Twentieth Century Dan’I 
Boone standing beside his butcher’s block 
with a quarter of beef looming up behind 
him. 

“While the old man’s still grumbling 
about the damn’ fool idea, and making 
like he ain’t proud to see his pitcher in 
the papers along with a list of other 
famous leaders of westward migrations 
from Davy Crockett up to him, here come 
letters from two, three automobile com¬ 
panies asking for the honor of furnishing 
at half price or less the vehicles that is 
to be the modem equivalent of the old 
time covered wagon. 


“YOU HAVE to give it to 
Bullitt. He’d got it all worked 
out down to the smallest de¬ 
tails. There was titles for each 
member of the expedition and big ‘Bald 
Butte or Bust’ signs on the sides of each 
car along with the advertisement of the 
make of automobile that was finally 
selected. There was a free ranch for the 
Wagon Boss and the first five men to join 
the expedition, and half price for the next 
ten with five years to pay off in without 
no interest, only the taxes. There was 
parades and big receptions planned in all 
the principal cities through which the 
caravan would pass, and the women was 
to wear blue calico sunbonnets and the 
men black slouch hats with the whiskers 
already mentioned. There was even a 
cash bonus of a thousand dollars for any 
babies bom on the trip and free con¬ 
densed milk of a special brand if it turned 
out to be a bottle baby. 

“Yes, sir! You had to give it to him 
to figure out the kind of bait to use to 
interest a bunch of substantial, plugging 
citizens that as matters stood, didn’t have 
nothing more exciting to look forward to 
during the rest of their lives than a fire 
in the next block, or maybe now and 
then, a big murder trial. And you had 
to give him credit too for , knowing when 
the time was ripe for him to make his 
big play in person and go back East 
wearing his big hat and cowboy boots 
under his pants, and take charge of the 
meetings the pioneers had commenced to 
hold, and work things up to a fever heat 
and win over the women that was holding 
back and git the expedition really 
started.” 

Again the old homesteader fell silent, 
his bachelor eyes contemplating with a 
mild melancholy the void of darkness 
beyond the circle and the lone yellow 
light bearing witness of at least one 
scene of cheery domesticity in all those 
lonely, wind whispering leagues. 

“As is to be expected,” he said, with 
something approximating a sigh, “in all 
hooman activities, the gentle yet none 
the less powerful element of love early 
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exerted its influence upon the course of 
events. 

“I have already mentioned Adolphe 
Schultze’s oldest daughter, Goldie, and 
pointed out how her being hungry for 
romance put her and the pioneers in touch 
with Edward Livingston Bullitt. I have 
failed to mention his other daughter, 
Justine, who was six years younger and 
real pleasant and restful to the eye. I 
have also failed to say anything about 
Otto Pflueger that had pale blue eyes and 
light hair and a round, friendly face and 
worked for Adolphe in the meat market, 
and laid awake nights thinking about 
Justine. 

“Neither one of them has give much 
thought to the Bald Butte proposition. 
Justine’s having so much fun running 
around to dances and moving pitchers 
with other fellers and breaking Otto’s 
heart that she ain’t had time to listen to 
all the talk and planning that Goldie and 
her father are doing to home; and Otto’s 
so love sick and happy and despondent 
that he just lets what he hears and sees 
at the shop go in one ear and out the 
other. He’s signed up as one of the first 
five new settlers just to please his boss, 
and to be certain that if Justine’s going 
away anywhere he’s going too. But 
being one of these slow thinking fellers 
that’s got too much weight ever to be 
stampeded, he thinks the whole thing is 
just a fool plan and won’t never come to 
nothing. All his ambition’s to keep on 
saving his money and git a shop of his 
own and a furnished flat with Justine 
settled down in it keeping house and after 
awhile making baby clothes. 

“He don’t say nothing for or against 
the Bald Butte expedition. He just 
works faithful in the shop, cutting meat 
and wrapping it up, and goes regular to 
the Bald Butte or Bust meetings with 
Adolphe, and keeps still while the others 
talk big and git all excited, and is sad and 
unhappy when Justine’s cavorting around 
with other fellers, and so pleased he can’t 
hardly stand it when she’ll go out with 
him to the pitcher show or maybe down 
to Coney Island. 


“He’s just letting things run along, and 
being reliable and faithful, and hoping to 
git Justine in the end after she’s run 
around and had the fun a pretty girl’s 
entitled to when she ain’t yet twenty-one. 
But everything’s all changed when Edward 
Livingston Bullitt shows up on the scene. 

“It’s hard to say who’s most put out 
by what happens when he comes, Otto or 
Goldie Schultze. Goldie ain’t been able 
to sleep nights since they got the news 
that her strong and vyrile correspondent 
from the West is really coming. She’s 
got herself a lot of new clothes and one 
of these here permanent waves in her 
hair, and has took a riding lesson in 
some big park there in Brooklyn, and has 
secretely got herself together a cow girl 
costume. She’s down to the station with 
her father and the other officers of the 
Bald Butte or Bust Expedition when the 
secretary of the chamber of commerce 
comes breezing in, and though he ain’t 
sunburned and lean faced and vyrile in 
the way she expected, he’s so impressive 
looking and elegant and refined that she’s 
dead in love with him the minute she sets 
eyes on him. 

“HE TREATS her real ad¬ 
miring on the way back to 
Schultze’s from the depot, and 
I guess Goldie gits glimpses of 
their friendship quickly ripening into 
something more substantial. But when 
they git home, there’s Justine just come 
prancing in from the movies with Otto 
with her eyes sparkling and her curly 
hair flying, and the minute Edward 
Livingston Bullitt sets his eyes on her 
seems like he ain’t got no time to listen 
to Goldie talking about the romance and 
charm of what she more than ever finds 
herself impelled to call the land of the 
sky blue water. 

“Things happen fast with Edward Liv¬ 
ingston Bullitt on the job. He’s stopped 
off at Detroit and two, three other places 
on his way East and got arrangements 
all made for the automobiles, and the 
tents the pioneers is to camp in nights, 
and the gasoline camp stoves, and the 
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folding cots and tire patches and other 
items of wagon train equipment. By 
picking second rate firms he’s got the 
promises of most of the stuff for nothing 
for the advertising the things’ll git from 
big signs each automobile will carry. 
He’s tipped off all the newspapers along 
the route, and made arrangements with 
other chambers of commerce, and plan¬ 
ned parades and receptions. 

“Now that he’s right on the ground he 
holds meetings of the pioneers every 
night in a hall up over Adolphe Schultze’s 
store, and gives out news stories every 
day, and gradually wins over the women 
by ways he’s learned when a nursery tree 
salesman. Everybody’s all excited and 
het up except Goldie, that ain’t never 
had but that one first chance to talk to 
him about strong and vyrile men, and 
except Otto Pflueger, that Justine ain’t 
had so much as a second look for since 
Bullitt with his big ways and wavy black 
hair got on the job. 

“There ain’t nothing Otto can do 
except talk agin the whole fool idea when¬ 
ever he gits a chance. He makes himself 
purty disagreeable to the enthusiastic 
pioneers, some of who has already sold 
out their businesses, by wanting to git 
up in the meetings and ask a lot of ques¬ 
tions about how the land comes to be so 
cheap around Bald Butte that the owners 
is willing to give it away, and how much 
rain there is falls in a year, and what’s 
become of the people that used to own 
the ranches, and why not git the names 
of some folks that’s already tried to farm 
out there and find out what they think 
about it, ’stead of believing everything 
they’re told. 

“It’s plain to Bullitt and to the others 
that Otto’s lacking in the true pioneer 
spirit and it’s a mistake to have him as a 
member of the expedition, and they make 
it so cold and disagreeable for him that 
he takes his name off the list. Adolphe 
has sold his meat market by this time 
and the new owner has brought in his 
own cutter, and Otto has to git himself 
another job. Justine’s time is so took 
up by Bullitt that she won’t have nothing 


to do with Otto no more. The only 
friend he’s got among the Schultzes is 
Goldie, and she’s so sour he don’t take 
no pleasure in her. 

“He feels purty low, I guess, and in 
spite of its foolishness wishes he was still 
a member of the expedition. But his 
place has already been snapped up by a 
fruit dealer, and there ain’t nothing left 
for Otto to do but read the stories of the 
approaching start of the Bald Butte or 
Bust caravan, and look at the pitchers of 
Wagon Boss Schultze and Tire Wrangler 
Herzog and Advance Agent Edward Liv¬ 
ingston Bullitt and Mrs. Weber that 
expects to win the first thousand dollars 
somewhere along about South Bend, 
Indianny, and ‘Prairie Rose’ Justine 
Schultze whose flaxen curls straying out 
from under a blue gingham sunbonnet 
will grace the leading wagon. 

“I will pass over the tremendous labors 
of the next two months as the pioneers 
went steadily ahead with their prepara¬ 
tions. As I said before there ain’t nothing 
solid, substantial men can’t do if you git 
them het up, and their wives don’t hold 
them back. It’s easy to figger the big 
feelings that worked the pardners up to 
fever heat as their fame spread over the 
country and they had more and more 
pitchers took, and the heartburnings too 
that must of weakened some when they 
laid down the cleaver and the cheese 
knife and put off the white apron forever, 
and as they bid farewell to cozy flats full 
of overstuffed furniture and gold fish and 
enlarged family portraits and put out 
family cats for the last time. I will leave 
you to draw your own pitcher of the 
mingled feelings of homesickness, ambi¬ 
tion, desperate determination and adven¬ 
ture with which the thirty families that had 
been finally assembled was mustered for 
the beginning of their epoch making trip. 


‘ THE START was made June 
[ JX&k first from the city hall in Brook- 
' lyn and several big politicians 
nr: J —.‘— ma( j e a speech. The automo¬ 
biles was new and shiny and the signs 
was large and fresh. The whiskers that 
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Edward Livingston Bullitt had insisted 
upon for old time picturesqueness was 
two months long and impressive. There 
was news reel men and reporters and 
eminent citizens, and time the last good- 
bys had been said and the wagon train 
had got across Brooklyn Bridge, there 
was another parade in New York and 
another reception and the handing over 
of messages to be delivered to mayors 
along the route, and the expedition didn’t 
git no farther that night than a place 
called Yonkers. They made a circle of 
their automobiles in a vacant lot the 
authorities had provided, and pitched 
their tents in the center and agin there 
was reporters and photographers taking 
flashlight pitchers and plenty of attention 
for one and all. 

“All this time Otto Pflueger’s been 
eating his heart out. He’s called himself 
weak spirited and a fool a hunderd times 
for deserting the expedition and letting 
Justine go on without him. Bullitt ain’t 
going to be able to be around her so 
much, being advance agent traveling 
ahead to make arrangements, and there’s 
a chance that amidst the dangers and the 
perils of the expedition Otto would of had 
a chance to make himself useful to her, 
and maybe be a hero in her eyes. At the. 
last minute he has tried to git back into 
the expedition but they won’t have him. 

“There ain’t nothing for him to do 
but jest watch the wagon train start off 
in all its glory. He’s been to the celebra¬ 
tion at the city hall in Brooklyn and 
waved goodby, but Justine ain’t saw him, 
and then he’s got on the subway and rode 
over to New York and watched the parade 
there and waved agin without no luck, 
and that first night he’s gone to Yonkers 
and prowled lonesome around the outside 
of the circle. 

“It ain’t until five days later when the 
expedition’s got as far as Albany and is 
being made a big fuss over there that he 
gits desperate and knows that he’s got to 
go too. He gives up his job and takes 
some of the money he’s got saved out of 
the bank and buys himself a second hand 
Ford. He starts out after the wagon 


train and ketches up with it before it’s 
half way across New York. 

“Everything seems to be going fine 
with the pioneers so far. The automo¬ 
biles is all new and running well. The 
tents don’t leak, ain’t none of the canvas 
cots give down, and the gasoline stoves 
is all working. Every town’s a big parade 
and pitchers took and speeches made and 
everybody’s just one big friendly family. 

“Otto ain’t welcome at all when he 
shows up at camp just about dusk. They 
ain’t none of them ever forgave him for 
the doubts he put in their minds by the 
troublesome questions he asked, and they 
think he’s a quitter to of deserted the 
expedition in its earlier stages, and com¬ 
pletely lacking in adventuresome pioneer 
spirit. They all tell him so, even Justine, 
who’s been proposed to six times already 
by young fellers she’s met along the route 
and is more sparkling and heart breaking 
than ever. Won’t nobody visit with him 
at all ’cept Goldie, and she don’t cheer 
him up none ’cause all she can do is talk 
real bitter about how Justine’s gitting a 
letter from Bullitt every day that he 
ain’t with the expedition. 

“Otto don’t hardly know what to do. 
He can’t feel right not being steady at 
work and earning money, and-yet he feels 
he’s just got to keep an eye on the 
wagon train. It’s a long ways yet to 
Montana and a lot of things can happen 
and he’s just got to be somewheres close 
around where he can be ready if he’s 
needed. The pioneers ain’t making more 
than fifty, seventy-five miles a day on 
account of so many parades and speeches 
and having to drive slow in between 
times on account of some of the ‘pardners’ 
being new drivers. 

“Otto works out the idea of going on 
ahead three, four hunderd miles and 
gitting a temporary job as a meat cutter 
and making his expenses while the expedi¬ 
tion’s catching up and going on ahead. 
He’ll show up every now and then around 
dark at some place where the outfit’s 
camped for the night, and git shooed off 
by Adolphe Schultze, the wagon boss, 
like he was a coyote, and hooted at by 
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the younger members of the party, and 
them times that he does git to see Justine 
she turns up her nose at him and makes 
like she’s reading one of the many letters 
Bullitt has sent her from where he’s 
gitting ready for the next big public 
reception on ahead. 

“After while he gits so he won’t show 
himself in the open but just keeps track 
of the expedition through the newspapers, 
and’ll find out where the camp is and 
come and prowl around it after dark, or 
maybe just stand on the sidewalk at 
some place where the pioneers is giving 
a parade, and sneak a look at the freckles 
that’s coming out on Justine’s nose and 
the curls peeking out from underneath 
the sunbonnet. 

“IT’S MIDSUMMER and hot 
by the time the expedition gits 
as far west as Illinois. Mrs. 
Weber’s won the thousand dol¬ 
lars all right in Indianny, the way she 
thought, and it has slowed up the trip some. 
The pioneers is bound by oath to stick 
together and there’s been some grumbling 
when they had to camp for a couple of 
weeks while the prize winner’s enjoying 
clean sheets and a mattress in a hospital. 

“It takes two days to git properly 
paraded and entertained in Chicago, and 
time they’ve stopped by special arrange¬ 
ment for a week in Milwaukee where they 
camp ’longside a brewery, and’ve got 
across Wisconsin and into Minnesota it’s 
fair time and Bullitt’s arranged for them 
to drum up a lot of publicity for Bald 
Butte by stopping at a half dozen county 
seats, and they ain’t averaging mor’n 
twenty-five or thirty miles a day. Seems 
like the pioneers ain’t near as friendly 
with one another any more as they was 
when they first started. It’s got to be a 
strain for some, of the men to call each 
other pardner, and there’s some of the 
kids is fighting others all the time, and 
three, four of the women ain’t speaking 
to one another. The men have found out 
that while beards must of been the right 
thing when driving slow moving ox teams 
in the wintertime, they ain’t real com¬ 


fortable when it’s ninety in the shade and 
there’s a good dusty wind blowing. 

“Seems too like they’ve got to growling 
a little bit about Edward Livingston 
Bullitt stopping at hotels and showing up 
spick and span only when there’s speeches 
to be made and pitchers to be took. Some 
of the pioneers ain’t had any too much 
money to start with, and haven’t felt they 
needed it, so many things being free. 
They’re beginning to worry a little about 
what’s at the other end of the line when 
they’ve finished the trip, and to figger 
what they’re going to do after all the 
entertaining is over with. Time they hit 
the Red River they’re purty tired of 
parading and sitting at banquets and git¬ 
ting keys to cities from so many mayors, 
and a lot of the children have got prickly 
heat and some of the matrons that was 
comfortable sized when they left Brooklyn 
are beginning to git gaunted up some. 

“They hold a council at Fargo, North 
Dakota, and decide they ought to speed 
up. But now that they’ve got into the 
wheat country Bullitt has arranged for 
them to take it slow so they can talk with 
county agents and the professors at ex¬ 
periment stations and learn something 
about the job at which they are going 
to make their fortunes when they finally 
git to be wheat ranchers their ownselves, 
and time they’ve got half way across the 
State it’s coming on fall. 

“They’re all set to make speed because 
the nights is gitting chilly now they’re 
climbing up into a higher altitude, and 
the tents ain’t very comfortable to live 
in. Wagon Boss Schultze, who’s got so’s 
he can drive his car twenty-five miles an 
hour, lays out longer days’ runs and sets 
a good brisk pace. But seems like these 
here automobiles they got for nothing 
have put in their best licks earlier in the 
trip and things are now beginning to 
happen to them. Some of the engines are 
pounding purty bad and now and agin 
parts falls off and tires give down, and 
then there’s some of the tents have got 
holes in them, and one gasoline stove has 
•blowed up, and a few more minor things 
has happened. 
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“Out in Dakota they git a hailstorm 
one Sunday when they’re in camp. 
There’s a lot of wind with it, and when 
they pull theirselves out of the mud all 
the tents that didn’t blow right down at 
the start have got rips in them and there’s 
quite a few of the younguns have got big 
lumps on their heads where they got hit 
by hailstones. 

“When they hit Montana and the Fort 
Peck reservation they see their first 
Injuns. They go into camp in a circle 
that night so’s Edward Livingston Bullitt 
can git a pitcher of them with some 
Indian tepees looming menacingly in the 
background. But it don’t do them no 
good, ’cause they fail to put out a guard 
and in the morning most of their gasoline 
and all their spare tires is gone. 

“All this time the land’s gitting poorer 
and poorer and the prairies barer and 
browner. The further the pioneers go 
the less it looks like they was going to 
make their fortunes raising wheat. There 
ain’t no trees now and it’s got so they 
have to carry their drinking water with 
them. The nights are gitting colder and 
colder and the first mountains they see 
have got a sprinkling of snow on them. 

“OTTO PFLUEGER ain’t 
been seen for a long time. 
Some one had caught him 
prowling around the camp back 
at some place in Minnesota, and once 
they seen his old Ford trailing them when 
they was coming into Mandan, North 
Dakota. But now it seems like he’s 
disappeared. Edward Livingston Bullitt 
ain’t been seen neither since the last 
pitcher taking at Fort Peck. He’d an¬ 
nounced then that he was going straight 
through to Bald Butte to have everything 
ready for the wagon train’s arrival. 

“The last three, four hunderd miles 
turns into a endurance contest. The 
towns is far apart and there ain’t no more 
parades. Such towns as there is ain’t 
particularly interested in no seedy, whis¬ 
kered bunch of dry landers with signs all 
over their rattling automobiles. 

“There ain’t mor’n two or three people 


friendly to each other their next to the 
last night. Two or three families is broke 
and wondering where the next meal is to 
come from. There’s several claims they’d 
like to git their hands on Bullitt. Seems 
like everybody’s used up all the pioneering 
spirit they’ve got gitting this far, and 
ain’t got none left for what’s still a-coming. 

“But the last night Adolphe Schultze 
lives up to the best traditions and proves 
himself a real wagon boss. Bald Butte, 
so they’ve been told, lays just beyond a 
low range of mountains they can see on 
ahead. From Bullitt’s description of 
their future home and Goldie’s recollec¬ 
tion, which was kind of hazy about every¬ 
thing but the fellers she saw on the plat¬ 
form, Adolphe figures the country will 
change when they git past the mountains 
and they’ll probably come down into a 
fine, fertile valley. Now that the most of 
the hardships is over, it’ll be a shame, he 
tells them, if there’s low spirits in the 
ranks, and if their future neighbors at 
Bald Butte should see them weak in 
courage or downcast. 

“He makes ’most as good a speech as 
Bullitt, and then they all sing ‘Oh 
Susanna’ like they been doing along the 
route where they had their parades, and 
they all yell ‘Bald Butte or Bust!’ to¬ 
gether, and go to bed agin in the dawning 
of a bright new morning.” 

Again the old homesteader paused to 
sigh lugubriously and profoundly for the 
vain hopes and thwarted yearnings of 
humankind. 

“It is necessary at this point,” he 
resumed, brightening, “to shift our atten¬ 
tion to Bald Butte and surrounding 
territory where man, beast and herbage 
has been withering up during three months 
of the dryest weather ever knowed in them 
parts. 

“There arrives in our dusty midst, some 
three weeks before the expedition shows 
up, this Otto Pflueger I been telling you 
about. He turns up one morning in his 
Ford which is purty noisy but still run¬ 
ning, and he don’t in no ways resemble 
either a tourist or a pioneer. He’s fought 
off the urge most Easterners feel as soon 
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as they cross the Missouri River to git 
himself a big hat and fancy leather 
sleeve protectors, and he’s just a homely, 
slow moving, ordinary looking feller with 
a red friendly face in a dusty blue serge 
suit. He gits a room at the hotel and 
washes up, and then goes out on the 
street where it seems like he’s eager to 
talk to everybody he meets and to ask 
them questions in his slow, earnest way. 

“It don’t take him long to find out 
what he wants to know. During all them 
months when he’s been traveling and 
working in different places, he’s been 
too lonesome and backward to hunt up 
any social pleasures and has been going 
steady to the public libraries and reading 
everything he can git his hands on about 
dry farming. He knows a lot about it 
for a man that ain’t never hitched up a 
team of horses. He knows what he wants 
to find out, and by keeping away from the 
chamber of commerce and talking to such 
homesteaders as are still living on their 
land, he learns that one year out of ten, 
if you’re lucky and don’t git no hail, you 
can raise wheat up on the bench where 
Edward Livingston Bullitt has arranged 
to settle the members of the expedition. 

“Being a thorough sort of feller, he 
ain’t content with just what he hears but 
he goes out every day in that Ford of 
his and looks over the country for himself. 
And he comes across a section of bottom 
land a little ways east of town where, ac¬ 
cording to the books he’s read, you could 
raise good crops by putting in a water 
wheel and irrigating from the river. When 
he checks up to see who owns it he finds it’s 
a pasture belonging to Ed Richards, the 
town butcher, and Ed’s so tired of dry 
weather and his wife’s nagging him so 
much to go to California, that he offers to 
sell Otto the meat market cheap and 
throw in the pasture to boot. 

« “WELL, the day for the ar¬ 
rival of the pioneers comes 
round at last. We’re still wait¬ 
ing for rain, and there ain’t a 
blade of grass anywheres in town, ’cept a 
little patch of the court house lawn that’s 


been kept watered. Bullitt has had a 
speaker’s stand put up there and has 
rustled together a reception committee. 
There don’t seem to be much enthusiasm 
for the event. Some of the town’s leading 
citizens is wondering what they’re going 
to do with the new settlers after they git 
here. Even Bullitt seems to of lost some 
of his personal magnetism and at times 
looks a little bit worried. 

“ ’Long about the middle of the after¬ 
noon a big cloud of dust comes in sight, 
and presently the wagon train comes 
a-thumping and a-coughing up Main 
Street. It pulls up all around the court 
house square. Wagon Boss Schultze gits 
down like he was kind of stiff from long 
riding, and waits for all the other men to 
gether round him with their whiskers 
flapping in the dusty breeze. He’s got 
the heavy blacksnake whip that he’s 
carried all along as a old time badge of 
his office, and when him and the others 
starts forward it’s observed by some that 
Edward Livingston Bullitt gits kind of 
pale. 

“The pardners come all in a bunch up 
to the platform. ‘Is this here Bald 
Butte?’ asks Adolphe Schultze. 

“ ‘Gentlemen, it is,’ commences the 
mayor. ‘And we are proud to welcome 
you.’ 

“Old Adolphe holds up his hand for 
silence, and what with the long beard and 
the blacksnake he looks real grand and 
majestic. 

“ ‘Is this here land we just come 
through the earthly paradise that me and 
my companions have given seventy-nine 
parades and listened to one hundred and 
twelve speeches to git to?’ 

“ ‘Gentlemen,’ says Edward Livingston 
Bullitt, taking hold at this point and 
throwing back his mop of black hair like 
he used to do in them inspirational 
meetings back in Brooklyn, ‘the sun 
kissed acres you have just traversed are 
indeed the fallow fields where pioneers of 
your strength and determination will reap 
a fortune from the soil!’ 

“He didn’t git no further. For a big 
oldish feller that walked like he might be 
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stiff in the joints, old Adolphe was fast 
moving. He lifts up his head and yells 
‘Bald Butte or Bust!’ like it was some 
kind of a battle cry, and then grabs 
Bullitt and has him down off that plat¬ 
form before you could say Jack Robinson. 
The others take a hand now and inside 
a half minute they got Bullitt all mussed 
up and half the clothes tore off him. The 
women come running up now, fierce and 
violent, bringing several gallon cans of 
this here corn syrup and two, three 
pillows and they got the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce all feathered out 
in two, three minutes. Then they turn 
him loose and old Adolphe pops him with 
the blacksnake to git him started and the 
whole crowd takes after him yelling with 
Adolphe still popping him at every 
step. 

“They chase him clean to the edge of 
town, with the mayor and the city marshal 
and leading citizens looking on helpless. 
When they turn around and start back 
for the court house them of us that’s been 
enjoying the spectacle sober up some 
’cause they look real desperate and 
dangerous, herding along there in a kind 
of sullen, growling crowd, with old 
Adolphe lashing his whip like it was a 
lion’s tail, and some of the others stooping 
down here and there to pick up stones. 
They got a grudge agin the whole town 
of Bald Butte for not living up to their 
expectations, and storekeepers is com¬ 
mencing to worry about their plate glass 
windows. 

“ ’BOUT this time though 
they come abreast Otto Pflue- 
ger’s new butcher shop. They 
passed it in such a hurry chas¬ 
ing Bullitt they ain’t even noticed it, or 
the preparations Otto’s made in that 
good hearted way of his to make them 
feel welcome. He’s got a big new sign 
up across the front—Flatbush Market, 
Otto Pflueger, Prop.—and in the windows 
he’s got a couple of quarters of beef all 
decorated up fancy like he’s learned how 
to do back home at Christmas time with 
holes cut through the suet to look like 


leaves and roses, and ‘Welcome to Bald 
Butte’ in fancy letters with scrolls and 
flourishes. Upstairs in a big room over 
the shop he’s got tables laid out on 
trestles and a big cold lunch set out and 
ready, and he’s standing there in his shop 
door in a white apron yelling hello and 
inviting one and all to come in and make 
theirselves to home. 

“For a minute the pioneers don’t know 
how to take it. But Otto’s round red face 
is so friendly and beaming there ain’t no 
mistaking his intentions and they swarm 
up the steps and time they’ve made a big 
raid on the summer sausages and kip¬ 
pered herrings and dill pickles Otto has 
provided, the danger of a riot is past. 

“Them of the pioneers that has enough 
money left for railroad fares gits out of 
town for Brooklyn on the evening train 
that same night. Some of the others has 
to be fed by the chamber of commerce 
until they can write back to relatives and 
rustle up enough to git them back home. 
Only Adolphe Schultze and his folks are 
setting purty. Otto gives Adolphe a job 
right away running the new meat market 
so’s he can spend his own time rigging up 
things out on his new ranch along the 
river. We ain’t never had a better meat 
cutter than old Adolphe in Bald Butte, 
nor a man that seemed more in love with 
his job than him. You could almost hear 
him purr when he got his hands back on 
a cleaver. 

“Otto didn’t have none of the qualities 
necessary for a big pioneer, but he done 
real well as a wheat farmer. Slow and 
plugging and taking lots of pains. He 
built one of these here bungalows for him¬ 
self and Justine. He’s still living over 
there to Bald Butte where he’s got to be 
a leading citizen. Adolphe made the 
meat market pay and went into the cattle 
business.” 

The old homesteader lapsed into silence, 
his eyes again seeking the lonely light 
that twinkled like a ruddy star in the 
illimitable black reaches of the night. 

“This other daughter?” queried Fife. 
“The one called Goldie?” 

“Goldie?” said Dry Land. “She run 
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after Bullitt and got him down to the 
river and the syrup washed off, and 
iodine on the places where her old man 
had popped him. She married and went 
off with him before he could git over being 
low spirited and bruised up and grateful. 
They’re living back in Brooklyn where 
Bullitt’s working out a big scheme for 
bringing in starved out farmers from the 


West—what he calls the fresh, vyrile 
blood of the prairies—and setting them 
up in a big, cooperative truck farming 
business on Long Island where every¬ 
body’s pardners and all pitches in and 
helps each other.” 

“Like I was saying,” said the man from 
the Goosebill. “Now you take it, in the 
Eagles or the Red Men . . .” 


Black Storm 


By HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS 

A DAY we followed the wild horse herd, 
A day and another day; 

A fresh mount and a quick word. 

At the relay. 

Varney’s horse turned a hoolihan, 

Varney quit. 

A good hand. But a dead man 
Is out of it. 

Buck and I followed the wild horse herd. 

The last day; 

A fresh mount and the same word 
At the relay; 

“The Black Storm leads them yet!” 
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Gray rock, gray sky and the trail gray, 
The cold stars gone. 

Crowded, the wild mares surged away, 
Breasting the dawn. 

Their hoofs on the granite rumbled. 

At the canon ledge 
A yearling nickered, stumbled. 

Went over the edge. 

The herd strung out to follow 
Down the old track; 

But the stallion shied from the hollow 
And broke back. 

The rim of the sun spread fire, 

Down the far height, 

Flamed round the storm-black sire, 

A glory of light. 

A second—it seemed an age; 

Up the sun rolled. 

The stallion reared in his rage. 

His hoofs raw gold. 

Ears flat, crest curved, 

A snake’s eye, 

He charged, reared again, swerved, 
Hammered the sky. 

Buck flipped a loop, took a dally; 

The rope steamed. 

I heeled him. Blind mad in a rally. 

He battled and screamed. 
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Fight! Just whisper we fought him 
Yes, all the way! 

Savage and sullen we brought him, 

To the relay. 

Three ropes on him we eared him, 

In the log corral. 

The boys on the top rail cheered him, 

As he dealt us hell. 

He wasted each man that would ride him. 
Buck was first; 

And the seventh and last that tried him 
He crippled the worst. 


The night fire warm on our faces. 

The wind down. 

We talked of people and places, 

Of range and town. 

Quick hoofs drummed out our talking. 
Then, a cool surprise. 

As Buck from the shadows stalking. 
Answered our eyes: 

“Too wicked to keep, too noble to kill. 
And so, 

I turned him loose. He’s over the hill, 
I let him go.” 

Down the sky shot a star, 

As a rocket flares. 

Black Storm, ranging far, 

Called to his mares. 



CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST MOVE 

T HERE was a distant look in 
the eyes of the gray uniformed 
figure behind the massive desk 
which occupied the center of the 
room. The leonine head, covered by a 
stiff bristle of military cut iron gray hair, 
was turned so that the brooding eyes 
might gaze out of the open window into 
the beautiful garden in which the chateau 
was situated. 

Before the desk a group of brilliantly 
uniformed officers waited for the gray 
man to speak. The air was tense—the 
tenseness that hangs over a court room 
as the judge is about to pronounce a 
sentence of death. 

About the neck of the man at the 
desk was the order, Pour le Merite, the 
highest within the power of a grateful 
Kaiser to bestow. The thick fingered 
hands of the man were beating in slow 
rhythm upon the top of the desk as if in 
time to a tune running through his head. 
His great barrel chest rose and fell slowly. 

Back in the Fatherland they had 
erected a wooden statue of this man, and a 
hero worshiping populace had driven gold 
nails into the wood so that the figure of 
“Papa Von Hindenburg” might bring new 
riches to the treasury of a nation plunged 
into a world war. His forehead was high 
and bronzed, his nose long and sensitive. 
His mouth was the mouth of a doer of 
great deeds, and his chin was the domi¬ 
nant, commanding chin of a leader of 
men. 


Upon his shoulders rested the fate of 
Imperial Germany. To him the Father- 
land looked for victory. Above him there 
was none. Not even the “All Highest” 
from his palace in Berlin could command 
this toughened warrior, this lion of cour¬ 
age and genius of command. Slowly he 
turned his head away from the beauties 
of the garden outside. His voice was 
deep, like that of a bass viol stroked 
gently, as he spoke— 

“You know, of course, that it would 
mean death for the officer?” 

The youngest of the officers in the 
group stiffened to attention. 

“Of course. Excellency,” he said 
eagerly. “But there are a hundred 
officers who would gladly pay the price of 
death if they might render this service 
to the cause. Think of what it means. 
What is one life when thousands are con¬ 
cerned?” 

The field marshal shook his head 
sadly. 

“Herr Captain,” he said in the same 
low tone, “one life has as much value as a 
thousand. The loss of one life is an im¬ 
portant thing. There is always the price 
that others must pay for that life. There 
is always a mother and a father; perhaps 
a wife and children. They know too well 
the price. I know it too well. I am just 
as careful about one life as I am about the 
lives of ten thousand. The man who gives 
the life does not suffer so much as those 
he leaves behind. I know—I have 
suffered.” 

The officers before the table stared at 
the old lion of Germany. 



Cross Currents 

A Novelette of a 
Spy of the Air 
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“But,” protested the youngest of 
them,* “this is important. The enemy is 
about ready to launch a drive. We must 
know more definitely his plans and how 
to meet them. The air can give you that 
information. It can give you photo¬ 
graphs and the reports on troop concen¬ 
trations, but they may be changed over 
night. We must know for a certainty 
that the blow will be delivered at a 
definite place and then take steps to crush 
that blow.” 

The field marshal smiled. 

“You are young in the ways of war, to 
press your point upon your commander,” 
he said. 

The young officers’s face flamed red. 

“Pardon, Excellency/’ he apologized 
humbly. “I am earnest only in my con¬ 
viction of the importance of this plan.” 

There was another silence from be¬ 
hind the desk. Again the old field mar¬ 
shal spoke. 

“You propose to have some officer from 
an air squardon impersonate an American 
flyer, and join an American group. He 
will in this way have opportunity to dis¬ 
cover plans and troop placements and 
communicate them to us. How do you 
expect to overcome the difficulty of 
getting that officer among the Americans 
and have him accepted as one of them?” 

The young officer smiled grimly. 

“War gives one many chances. Sup¬ 
pose we were to keep close watch upon the 
replacement pools behind the Front. The 
bases from which newly trained flyers 
are sent to the Front. Suppose we cap¬ 
ture, or knock down one of these flyers 
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before he can join his organization. 
Suppose we take his uniform and his 
papers and then have one of our own men, 
who knows English better than do. the 
Americans, impersonate that officer and 
actually join the group to which the 
original officer had been ordered? It can 
be done. I feel sure it can. There are 
many men in the air who have lived in the 
United States. There are many who 
speak English as well as any American. 
It would merely take daring. An iron 
nerve. And iron nerves is one.thing the 
air is noted for.” 

The field marshal’s face was grave. 

“It is important that we have informa¬ 
tion of this nature,” he admitted. “If 
you think it can be done I give you the 
permission to act. To me it seems an in¬ 
sane thing to hope for results from such a 
venture. Still, I am not an airman, nor 
do I know the ways of the air. You have 
permission to carry out your plan. Re¬ 
port to me when you have news.” 

The young officer smiled broadly. 

“Thanks, Excellency. We will prove to 
you that the air can do things other than 
shoot down enemy planes.” 

AND SO it came to pass that 
upon the field of a German 
jagdstaffel, a single officer was 
set apart for the dangerous 
mission of impersonating an American. 
He was thoroughly schooled in his part. 
He expected to play it with the same 
grim humor he had played the war in the 
air. No more fitting subject for the ven¬ 
ture could have been found than Karl 
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Von Honig. The young Von Honig had 
already made a name for himself in the 
service of the kaiser. 

He was a devil-may-care chap. His 
steel blue eyes and blond hair might have 
been Anglo-Saxon. His thin lipped mouth 
suggested a quick temper and a some¬ 
what cruel nature. His chin was the chin 
of a fighter, and his body that of a trained 
athlete. 

Karl Von Honig had spent five years of 
his life at an American university. He 
knew and spoke English faultlessly before 
going to America. After the five years in 
school he was as near to being an Ameri¬ 
can as a German could ever be. His 
speech was the speech of an American, he 
knew the American psychology, he had 
played the American games and he had 
tested the American pleasures. It gave 
him a secret pleasure to find himself in a 
position in which he could prove how well 
he had spent the five years learning to be 
American. 

It was a strange thing, his preparation 
to penetrate the American Front. Day 
after day, hour after hour, with calm eye 
and steady hand he drove his Fokker D-7 
to a great height over the Allied lines, 
and lay concealed in the sun. Many 
times single ships flew below him, ships 
that were marked with the red, white and 
blue circles of the Allied Air, but he per¬ 
mitted them to pass unchallenged even 
t hough he knew they would be easy vic¬ 
tims to his fierce rush out of the blue. 

Always he watched the horizon to the 
south and east. He was watching for a 
lone ship to appear over the horizon. A 
ship that would fly along a trifle un¬ 
certainly, as if the pilot were studying 
unfamiliar ground below and checking his 
position upon a map, trying to find the 
base to which he had been ordered. 

Karl Von Honig knew that he would 
not mistake that uncertain green pilot. 
He had watched too many of them come 
up from his own rear lines. He knew that 
the act of approaching the Front for the 
first time, alone, made a new man nervous 
and uncertain. The fear that he would 
overfly his own lines and thus fall easy 


prey to the enemy was enough to make 
him over-cautious. And so, Karl Von 
Honig, at twenty thousand feet, con¬ 
cealed by the fierce rays of the sun, 
waited patiently, day by day, for the 
moment when he would dive with flaming 
guns and begin his impersonation of an 
American officer. 

He knew his part too well. The more 
he thought it over the surer he became 
that it would be simple. He was too far 
behind the Allied lines to fear interfer¬ 
ence from pursuit planes. He was too far 
behind the lines to be easily spotted by 
infantry observers. He knew that when 
the minute for action came he would be 
sighted and that troops would come run¬ 
ning from somewhere to the place on the 
ground he expected to land, but he knew 
that he needed just two minutes after he 
landed to make his plans perfect. 

He smiled as he glanced down at the 
uniform he wore. It was American, but 
without marks of identification. The 
American tunic and whipcord trousers, 
high cordovan boots, khaki shirt beneath 
the tunic, goggles and helmet of American 
make and design taken from captured 
American flyers. He laughed aloud—it 
would be simple. Still, there was one act 
that caused his thin lipped mouth to draw 
up into a straight line. If he did not kill 
the unsuspecting pilot in fair fight in the 
air—well. A light of disgust seeped into 
his eyes. Still, war was war, and one 
could not choose the way to make war. 

On the third day of his sky ambush, 
Karl Von Honig was rewarded. Back at 
an American replacement pool a rather 
nervous lieutenant climbed into the 
cockpit of a new and shining Spad. An 
officer with maple leaves upon his shoulder 
handed him a thin sheaf of papers. 

“Your orders, old boy.” He smiled as 
he handed them up to the tense pilot. 
“You’re going up at last, and I believe 
you’ll make a name for yourself up there. 
Just remember to keep up flying speed and 
shoot at anything that has crosses on it, 
and you can’t go wrong. The boys up at 
69 will take care of you and show you 
around before they turn you loose to 
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make the world safe for Democrats. 
Everything O.K.?” 

The young pilot licked his dry lips and 
essayed a grin. 

“I’m as nervous as a cat,” he confessed 
with a hysterical laugh. “I feel that the 
minute I drag this crate off the ground 
every Jerry between here and Potsdam 
will be waiting to take a crack at me. I 
feel just like I did one time when I was a 
kid, and I went up into the dark garret 
in a haunted house. Boy, I was sure 
scared—and I’m more scared right now.” 

“They all feel that way the first time 
solo under war conditions,” comforted the 
major. “You won’t even see a Jerry till 
you get to the boys at the 69th. You’ll be 
flying over good, safe Allied ground, and 
all you have to do is watch your map and 
follow your course and you’ll be taking 
tiffin with your new outfit. Allez oop, and 
don’t forget to keep your nose down.” 

The young pilot grinned and ducked 
his head inside the cockpit. The Hisso in 
the Spad roared. The tail leaped up from 
the ground, then the motor was still. 

“O.K.” called the new pilot. “Take 
away the blocks.” 

He waved his hand at the grinning and 
envious group of replacement pilots 
gathered near his ship to watch him off. 

“Well, here goes,” he shouted. “I’ll 
see you all in Berlin.” 

It was a strange thing. It was as if 
some grimly humorous fate had reached 
down into the replacement pool and 
picked out the one pilot who was as near 
like the grim Von Honig as two humans 
can be like one another. Tommy Horn 
was blond with blue eyes. He was thin 
lipped and with the chin of a fighter. He 
was of medium height and weight. 

THE OISE RIVER was an 
easy guide until he came to 
Noyon. There he had to swing 
slightly east and fly by map and 
compass to reach his base. He checked 
off the towns carefully as he went along. 
He marveled at the perfectly laid out 
landscape of France. The sunlight 
bathed the villages below him, making 


all the same. He was off his course 
several times. The shining new Spad 
nosed this way and that as he busied him¬ 
self checking off his position every two 
minutes. 

He was still nervous, but the terrible 
tenseness he had experienced just before 
his takeoff was gone to a large extent. 
He was even coming to think that this 
war flying was not as tough as it was 
cracked up to be. Maybe the pursuit 
pilots on the Front made it seem tougher 
than it was to scare boobs like him, just 
coming up. After all, it was a pretty good 
war. The hard training period was over. 
He never need fear being washed out for a 
minor infraction of the rules laid down for 
the conduct of cadets. The green fields of 
France below him had a restful look—it 
brought him a sense of freedom, the first 
he had known since he had entered train¬ 
ing at Kelly Field, months—no years ago. 

Up ahead of him he saw faintly defined 
puffs, then a haze of smoke over the 
horizon. He studied it for a full minute 
before its importance dawned upon him. 
Then he knew. It was the Front! The 
smoke puffs were batteries firing, the 
smoke pall on the horizon, many bat¬ 
teries in action. He thrilled anew at the 
nearness of danger, and studied his map 
carefully. Like every other pilot up for 
the first time from the pools in the rear, 
he was afraid of over shooting his own 
lines. 

High above him, in the sun, the D-7 
Fokker wheeled in slow circles, its motor 
at idling speed. All morning Karl Von 
Honig had been up there—waiting. With 
infinite patience he watched that horizon 
to the south for the lone ship he knew 
would be a replacement pilot going to the 
Front. Several times during that third 
morning ships had passed beneath him. 
Once or twice he had debated in his mind 
the probable chances of cutting one out 
and having the thing over with, for his 
high strung nerves were impatient of 
delay. But, being German, he waited. 
Now his prey was below him. He held his 
hand on the throttle of the gently purring 
Mercedes, ready to throw it forward and 
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into the breathless plunge upon the green 
pilot. 

He smiled as he saw the Spad, for all the 
world like a nervous old woman skirting 
the edges of a mud puddle. He knew the 
pilot was nervous and that he was check¬ 
ing in his position. He watched for at 
least ten minutes, before his eyes gleamed 
and the throttle was thrust full open. 

It was the minute; the minute Karl 
Von Honig had awaited three days. The 
minute that would prove whether or not 
six years of training had been wasted. 

Below the two ships was an expanse of 
thick woods. The terrain was made to 
order for the purpose the German pilot 
desired. It would be possible to go down 
into the woods—to escape detection until 
the last minute. The flat wires of the 
Fokker shrieked and moaned under the 
stress of the power dive. The air speed 
meter rose and rose, and the wings vi¬ 
brated and trembled with the terrific force 
of the slip stream. His eyes were fixed in 
the circle of his gun sights and his right 
hand reached for the stick triggers that 
would set the Spandaus before him into 
vicious action when the instant arrived. 

The pilot in the new Spad seemed un¬ 
conscious of the swooping menace. He 
was looking straight ahead, over his 
motor banks, trying to pick his course. 
His own motor drowned out the whine of 
the plunging Fokker. The slip stream in 
his ears shut out the sound of shrieking 
flat wires. 

The eyes of Karl Von Honig were glow¬ 
ing. He was rigid in his seat. His fingers 
caressed the triggers of the Spandaus. 
He waited. His speed was terrific. He 
glanced down at the ground. He saw a 
group of running figures emerging from a 
village a little in the rear. They were 
troops—Allied troops, he knew. And 
they were screaming a warning to the 
unconscious pilot of the Spad. They had 
made out the iron crosses on the wings of 
the Fokker, but they were too late. The 
minute was at hand! 

He pushed the nose of the Fokker 
farther down, then he eased up on the 
stick. His right hand closed hard over 


the stick triggers. The Spandaus spat 
steel and flame just as the nose of the 
Fokker came in the line with the center of 
the Spad’s cockpit. 

The Spad whirled suddenly as a high- 
spirited horse stung by a hornet. Splinters 
flew from the shining surfaces. The 
startled pilot looked back and his face 
was set in a grin of horror. He twisted 
madly to escape the flaming Spandaus on 
his tail. For a moment he was successful. 
He banked around just as the Fokker 
plunged by and with an unconscious 
movement of his hand he tripped the guns 
before him. The Vickers barked in turn, 
and the burst combed the fuselage of the 
diving Fokker. A great flare of triumph 
welled in the heart of the Spad’s pilot. 
Then he again froze with dread, for the 
Fokker zoomed up in front of him, went 
over into a tight loop, and from fifty 
feet above, poured a new rain of de¬ 
struction down into the Spad. 

THE AILERONS were shot to 
shreds. The Spad’s pilot tried 
desperately to pull out of the 
slip into which he had kicked 
his crate in the attempt to destroy the 
Fokker’s aim, but the Spad went in, down 
into the woods, crashing through tree 
branches, breaking off limbs, tc\ rocket 
into the earth and crumple into a tangled 
mass of wreckage. 

At the same instant the Fokker 
staggered about and began a slow spin 
downward. Karl Von Honig was playing 
his part well. He held his Fokker in the 
slow spin until he knew that the trees con¬ 
cealed him from the eyes that might be 
watching from the rear. There was a 
nasty wound in his neck and blood was 
seeping down over his chest. The Spad 
had ripped home one effective burst be¬ 
fore it was beaten. He snapped the 
Fokker out of the spin with barely fifty 
feet between its landing gear and the 
trees. He leveled off, then nosed down 
through the trees, ducking his head under 
the cockpit. 

A succession of terrific shocks jarred 
him about in the narrow cockpit as the 
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Fokker settled into the forest. Then his 
wheels smashed into the ground and the 
landing gear struts ripped up through 
the floor boards. He threw off his belt 
and leaped out of the wreckage. The 
Spad lay crumpled and torn a hundred 
feet from where he had washed out the 
Fokker. He rushed to the side of the 
cockpit. The Spad’s pilot was out—un¬ 
conscious—dead, perhaps. Karl Von 
Honig hoped the boy was dead. He was 
startled at the face. It was so much like 
his own. He grasped him under the 
shoulders and heaved him clear of the 
wreckage. Then, laboriously, he dragged 
him to the side of the Fokker. 

With quick thoroughness he searched 
the uniform of the Spad’s pilot. From his 
tunic pocket he took a sheaf of orders. 
Then his hand probed inside the boy’s 
shirt. It emerged clutching a round 
identification disk. He thrust all the 
things he had taken from the pilot into 
his own pocket. He transferred the 
metallic squadron insignia from the uni¬ 
form of the Spad’s pilot to his own tunic. 
Then, with the last ounce of his strength, 
he boosted the still inert boy into the 
Fokker’s ruined cockpit. 

He staggered around the nose of the 
ship. Gasoline was running over every¬ 
thing. The motor base was soaked. The 
floor boards were oozing gasoline. He 
regarded the wreck for a moment and then, 
with great deliberation, lighted a match 
and tossed it into the wreck. 

A great burst of fire roared upward. 
In a twinkling the entire Fokker was 
swirling with a flame so hot that Von 
Honig was forced to cover his face and 
run for shelter. At the side of the Spad 
he ripped open the collar of his shirt and 
transferred the metal indentification disk 
he had taken from the Spad’s pilot to his 
own neck. He also searched the dispatch 
compartment in the Spad and drew out a 
small case which was filled with the trink¬ 
ets of the dead pilot. 

The flame was mounting higher and 
higher over the Fokker. The hot tongue 
leaped up higher than the trees. The 
linen was gone, the longerons were glow¬ 


ing embers. In the cockpit, full in the 
center of the flaming hell, sat the boy who 
would never fight again. 

At the side of the Spad, Von Honig 
listened. Over the crackle of flame he 
could hear hoarse shouts from among the 
trees. He threw himself into the crum¬ 
pled cockpit of the Spad, buckled the 
belt about his waist, and slumped down. 

Five minutes later, the searching party 
from the little village behind the lines 
found him. They lifted him tenderly and 
carried him to the village. 

CHAPTER II 

“lieutenant horn” joins his unit 

T HE 69th Pursuit Squadron was in 
a tight spot. All along the Front 
things were tightening up in prepa¬ 
ration for a push. The 69th knew that 
the Allied high command had issued the 
orders for a determined drive against 
the enemy position before Chauny. In the 
rear, troops were concentrating for the 
drive forward. Fresh divisions came up 
to take over front lines from war weary 
men who were haggard and filthy from 
weeks in and out of the trenches. 

Artillery concentrations were being 
made behind Verlains, where the 69th’s 
field was located. Day after day fresh 
orders arrived which caused Major Barnes 
new worries. Monotonously the messages 
repeated: 

“You must keep the enemy out of the 
air in the Chauny sector. It is imperative 
that our troop movements be masked. 
No matter at what cost, keep the air out 
of the enemy’s hands.” 

Day after day the 69th threw its weight 
against a sky teemingwith enemy ships. 
Day after day battered Spads reeled back 
on the home field to permit grim pilots 
to crawl out of splintered cockpits and 
snatch an hour’s sleep against the coming 
of the next alarm. Day after day fresh 
pilots came up from the replacement pools 
to take the place of the veterans of the 
69th, who had gone over that far horizon 
from which there is no returning. 
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The 69th was growling in its throat. 
The 69th had been hurt and stung by 
losses. Familiar faces that had once 
smiled over mess tables were gone, and the 
going left a void in the hearts and minds 
of those veterans who were left to the 
squadron. 

And then, there was another queer feel¬ 
ing in the hearts of the pilots. They felt 
that no matter how they struggled; no 
matter what price they paid; no matter 
how great their toil—the enemy was 
laughing at them. There was no reason 
that any of them should feel that way. 
Yet, it always seemed that the enemy 
understood the 69th was bearing the 
brunt of keeping the air clean in the 
Chauny sector, and that the enemy was 
intent upon beating against the resistance 
of that superb fighting squadron until 
they were no longer a factor of defense. 

There was one bright spot in the recent 
history of the squadron. It was the day 
on which Lieutenant Tommy Horn had 
come up from the hospital, after his battle 
with the Fokker which had waylaid him 
on his way from the replacement pool to 
the field. 

The 69th felt that slip sharply. To 
think that an enemy could slip over the 
lines, unperceived, lie in wait for a green 
pilot, and then with magnificent daring, 
swoop down upon that pilot, while still 
miles within Allied territory, and be 
balked in his design only by the courage 
of the green pilot. 

The 69th gave Tommy Horn a warm 
welcome upon his arrival. He was still 
swathed in bandages. He had little to 
say. He seemed ashamed of the fact that 
he had lost his first ship. But the men of 
the 69th knew that any ship, surprised in 
such a manner, would have been lost. 
They felt it a good omen that a green 
pilot, uninstructed in the ways of actual 
combat, should have had the nerve to 
fight back against a trained, alert enemy, 
and against great odds, bring that enemy 
down with him. 

Even though the ship was lost, the 
fact remained that Tommy Horn still 
lived, the enemy pilot was dead and the 


Fokker a mass of charred embers. So 
they gave Karl Von Honig a warm wel¬ 
come and made him one of them. As the 
days went by their admiration increased. 
The green youngster could fly. He could 
fly like a veteran. Of course, he made 
certain errors and they sometimes laughed 
at him, but there was no question as to his 
nerve and daring. He was always in the 
forefront of every battle, and twice he had 
rushed in to pick a vicious enemy off the 
tail of Buzz Whitaker, the Squadron 
flight commander. Both times his target 
had escaped him, but his rush had been 
so headlong, that he gained the time 
necessary for Buzz to extricate himself 
from tight places and to finish the job 
young Horn had started. 

The pilots of the 69th did not know 
that Karl Von Honig was playing his part 
perfectly. They did not know that he was 
making errors in flight to conceal his 
mastery of the craft. They did not know 
that on both occasions when he brushed 
Fokkers off Buzz Whitaker’s tail, that 
the Fokkers would have been easy prey 
for Karl Von Honig, had he not deliber¬ 
ately placed his bursts through the wings 
of the enemy ships rather than through 
the cockpit, or some other vital place. 

And in spite of the labors of the 
squadron, the enemy swarmed about 
them every time up. It became more and 
more difficult to secure information. It 
seemed that each time 69 went off the 
ground, a cloud of Avatiks, or Hals, or 
Fokkers rose up before them, and there 
was a dog fight and losses, without attain¬ 
ing the object of the mission. 

THE 69TH did not know that 
among them they held the 
cause of the stubborn resistance 
on the part of the enemy. Upon 
the second day with the squadron. Von 
Honig had dropped his message behind 
the enemy lines. He had become sepa¬ 
rated for ten minutes from the re¬ 
mainder of the 69th. He had drifted 
far to the north, until he spotted a 
German flying field on the ground. He 
was cautious. He knew that a small, 
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weighted parcel would drop from his own 
plane to the ground without detection. 
He had the parcel ready. It was weighted 
with half a dozen machine gun shells. His 
message was brief: 

Concentrate on the 69th Squadron. This 
squadron is defending Verlains. I am quite 
all right. Tell Von Seyfritz not to run the next 
time I get on his tail. I am painting a red nose 
on my Spad so that you will know it. Be sure 
to have the next ship I attack whirl down in a 
manner to represent out of control. It will 
help me. Watch for my ship—a red nosed Spad 
with white wings. If you see it, be careful. I 
am in it. No opportunity as yet to be free be¬ 
hind the lines. Will drop further information 
soon—same place. 

—VON HONIG 

And so, the German air knew that Karl 
Von Honig had carried out his daring 
plan and was an accepted member of an 
American squadron. The order went 
around the German fields to watch out 
for a Spad with white wings and a red 

During the next week, Tommy Horn 
drew his first blood with the 69th. They 
had spoofed him a little on the ambitious 
color scheme of his crate, but Von Honig, 
in the role of Tommy Horn, smiled his 
quiet, thin lipped smile, and in his heart 
laughed at them. He went on painting 
the nose of the Spad a bright red, and the 
wings a brilliant white. 

“You’ll make one sweet target out of 
yourself with a layout like that,” warned 
Buzz Whitaker, when the paint job was 
finished. “They’ll be chasing you all over 
the sky trying to find out what the circus 
is all about. Me, I stick to the regulation 
gray.” 

“Well, I hope they find out what the 
circus is about,” smiled Von Honig. 
“The real reason for doing this job is so I 
won’t get lost from you birds. I had heart 
failure the last time. Now maybe you’ll 
be able to pick me out of a bunch and lead 
me home.” 

There was a mocking light in his blue 
eyes. Whitaker experienced a shudder 
along his spine as he looked into those 
eyes. They reminded him of a steel trap. 


They had good reason to watch the red 
nosed Spad on the next time up. Von 
Honig flew it like a demon. They met an 
escorting squadron of Fokkers playing 
nursemaid to a lumbering group of pho¬ 
tographic crates. With a wild whoop of 
motors, 69 went down to teach the two 
seaters better manners. The speedy 
Spads dived under the Fokker escort. 
Buzz Whitaker was in the van. He was 
lining the first of the two seaters in his gun 
sights when a red nosed comet flashed by 
him, standing up on its prop, with its guns 
vomiting a vivid red hell. The two seater 
seemed to go out of control. It slipped 
far over on one wing, and started a slow 
spin for the ground. The red nosed 
Spad flashed back over it a second time, 
and again Whitaker saw the muzzles of 
the Vickers in front of Tommy Horn 
obscured by the red flare. This time the 
observation ship plunged down, wings 
gyrating wildly. It disappeared into a 
cloud bank at the five thousand foot level, 
and in his mind Whitaker gave Horn 
credit for his first victory. 

The flight commander was a trifle 
peeved. The green pilot had no business 
cutting in front of him in that manner. It 
might have meant a bad collision—but 
the thing was done. He did not know that 
Von Honig had deliberately dashed in to 
take the battle out of Whitaker’s hands. 
Dashed in to save the two seater. He 
knew the sight of the red nosed and white 
winged Spad would send the two seater 
down quicker than any bullet. Von 
Honig was smiling grimly as he banked 
over and "hurled his crate back into the 
conflict. 

THREE more ships fell to the 
bag of Tommy Horn that day. 
The 69th Pursuit Squadron 
marveled at his daring tactics. 
It seemed that his guns were inspired and 
that the red nosed Spad was everywhere. 
But in spite of the frantic efforts of Von 
Honig, the 69th was not prevented from 
taking a real toll of the enemy. There 
was no doubt as to the condition of the 
three ships which fell to Whitaker, 
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Hasbrouck and young Jimmy Eidel. 
Those three went down in flames. They 
were counted out. They did not fall out 
of control, perhaps to fight another day. 

The squadron was loud in praise of 
Tommy Horn’s flying that night. They 
slapped him on the back and told him just 
how good they thought he was. He 
smiled at them, and again that mocking 
little devil was in his eyes. 

Bus Hasbrouck studied the young 
pilot through narrowed eyes. He offered 
his hand in congratulation along with the 
rest. He also was conscious of that light 
of mockery in Von Honig’s eyes. He was 
fighting to restrain a feeling of dislike. 
He charged himself with being jealous of a 
kid who could knock down three of the 
enemy while he was getting but one. 
Yet, the more he studied the newcomer, 
the more certain he became that there 
was something queer about him. 

He was delving into his memory for a 
forgotten episode of the past. Somehow 
these blue eyes and that cruel, fighting 
mouth and jaw were familiar to him. 
Somewhere he had seen that face and 
those eyes—but he shook his head with a 
baffled expression. 

“Well, you sure showed us up today, 
Tommy,” he told Von Honig. “That was 
a peach of an exhibition you put up. 
Whoever taught you to fly sure did a good 
job of it.” 

Von Honig smiled. 

“Thanks,” he said warmly. “You 
didn’t do-so bad yourself. I saw you 
smack the Fokker for a loop. It was a 
sweet piece of flying. You’re right. The 
bird who taught me to fly knew his stuff— 
lots better than the average American 
flying field instructor.” 

The manner in which it was said caused 
a feeling of dislike to engulf Bus Has¬ 
brouck again. Again the memory of that 
face came into his mind. 

“You got yours at Kelly, didn’t you?” 
he asked. 

“Sure, all good little keydets come 
from Kelly and go to heaven,” laughed 
Von Honig. “I’m just one of the lucky 
ones. I haven’t gone yet.” 


“Well, it was a nice exhibition,” re¬ 
peated Bus lamely. “You’ll be the talk of 
the Front if you keep that sort of thing 
up.” 

“It seems that I have swell chances 
for notoriety, anyway,” remarked Von 
Honig. “First I get smacked down by a 
Fokker miles inside our lines; and then I 
push three over in one day, just to get 
even— Oh, well, such is fame, I guess.” 

The group about Von Honig broke up. 
Bus Hasbrouck stood looking after the 
straight back and blond head of the new¬ 
comer as he strode away to his tent. 
Then Hasbrouck strolled off in the direc¬ 
tion of the operations tent. He was 
puffing thoughtfully on a cigaret. Within 
the tent he found Buzz Whitaker seated 
at his crazy desk, poring over a group of 
maps. 

CHAPTER III 

BUS HASBROUCK TILTS AT WINDMILLS 

OME on out into the air, I want 
to talk to you,” invited Bus. 
Whitaker looked up in surprise. 

“Shoot. What’s the matter with this 
place?” he asked. 

“Private conversation intended for your 
little pink ear only,” grinned Hasbrouck. 
“I crave the wide open spaces under the 
sun so that if you decided I’m crazy after 
I get through talking, why, I’ll have 
plenty of space to run in. Come on, it’s 
important.” 

Whitaker picked up his cap and fol¬ 
lowed the sauntering Hasbrouck. Arm 
in arm they wandered down the road 
toward the little village of Verlains. 
They seemed to be walking aimlessly, bent 
upon a visit to the little estaminet in 
the village, but Buster Hasbrouck’s 
hand was tense on Whitaker’s arm and 
his voice was serious as he spoke in a tone 
that carried only as far as Buzz’s ear. 

“Buzz,” asked Hasbrouck, “did you 
ever see one of our guys, flying any of our 
ships, ever attempt one of those sharp 
climbing, banking turns that are common 
with the Jerries?” 
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Whitaker glanced at Hasbrouck out of 
the corner of his eye. 

“What do you mean, climbing turns?” 
he asked. 

“I mean that straight up, twisting turn 
that the German pilots use when they 
climb and turn on a dime, all at the same 
time. You know a Fokker and an 
Albatross can do that little stunt in great 
shape, but a Camel, or a Nieuport or a 
Spad can’t do it, so our boys never try it. 
Did you ever notice one of our fellows try 
that maneuver in combat?” 

Whitaker shook his head. 

“Can’t say that I ever did. I know a 
Spad won’t do it, and it gives Jerry a big 
advantage in getting back into position 
after he overshoots a target, or in shaking 
off a ship on his tail. How come you ask 
such a question?” 

“Well, for the first time in my ex¬ 
perience, I saw an American pilot try 
that stunt today—a boy out of our own 
outfit—and he flubbed it because the crate 
wouldn’t do the stunt. What do you 
think of that?” 

“You’re crazy,” laughed the flight 
commander. “There isn’t a boy in the 
69th that would try that climbing turn. 
They all know it won’t work.” 

“Nevertheless, one did. And besides 
that, the thing that got me was the way 
he did it. Seemed to me that he forgot 
for a second that he was flying a Spad, 
and in his excitement, threw the crate 
into something he was used to doing as a 
matter of course. The result was that the 
Spad went into a dizzy power spin. Then 
about five minutes afterward, he tried the 
thing again, going up to get under that 
Fokker’s tail that you shot down. The 
same thing happened.” 

“Well,” demanded Whitaker densely, 
“what’s wrong in trying things?” 

“Nothing, only it don’t seem right that 
one of our guys should try that stunt. I 
never saw a Kelly Field product in my life 
that had a remote idea how to handle a 
crate in that kind of a turn. They just 
don’t know it exists. And yet, our Jerry 
friends, because they have Fokkers and 
Albatrosses and Mercedes motors in them. 


can swing through that funny maneuver 
like a snake. I never have seen an 
Allied pilot do it, and it’s common with 
the enemy. That’s what made me ask 
you about it.” 

“Who was the fellow who did it?” asked 
Whitaker. 

Hasbrouck was silent for a long 
minute. 

“Horn,” he said at last. “Horn, the 
boy that is making a hero of himself. The 
guy that knocked down three crates this 
afternoon. The fellow with the icy smile 
and the blue eyes.” 

Whitaker snorted. 

“Hell, you’re just jealous,” he laughed. 
“That boy is going to click wherever he 
finds himself.” 

“Maybe he has clicked before?” sug-. 
gested Hasbrouck. 

Whitaker stopped dead in the roadway. 

“Get it off your chest,” he snarled. 
“What the hell are you talking about any¬ 
way.” 

“Well, don’t get peeved,” smiled 
Hasbrouck. “I’m only thinking. Listen, 
Buzz, you know I’m a squarehead my¬ 
self. My people are all German. I was 
educated in America. Yet I think like a 
Jerry. I guess I always will. I’m scrap¬ 
ping over here on our side because I hate 
the military caste in Germany like hell. 
Maybe you didn’t know that, but I was 
bom in Germany, speak the language like 
a native, and never saw the United States 
until I was sixteen years old. 

“Somehow I’ve always had a brain that 
could think things out. I’ve been doing a 
lot of it lately. When things don’t run 
true to form I have to find a reason or I 
can’t sleep at night. Now take the case 
of Tommy Horn. He doesn’t run true to 
form. You see, I wrote a letter to a guy 
I knew back in the replacement pool— 
Billy Doakes. I asked him for a line on 
Tommy Horn. Made him believe that 
we were getting ready to pull a fast one 
on him. Well, Billy wrote me back that 
Horn had blue eyes, blond hair, small 
mouth, was of medium height and weight, 
and a fair pilot. Mind now, a fair pilot— 
not a whirlwind. 
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“I WROTE that letter after 
Horn showed up on the field and 
after he had taken two Jerries off 
your tail in as many days. Now 
you ask, what made me write the letter? 
This made me write it: Whoever heard 
of a Fokker twenty miles inside of Allied 
territory jumping down on the tail of a 
green pilot and shooting him down? 
Why take a chance for the sake of one 
ship, when there are easier pickings nearer 
the Front? 

“If that Fokker was back there it was 
there for a purpose. What was the pur¬ 
pose? What else could it be but to shoot 
down a green pilot? None of our crates 
ever drift back there. There isn’t any¬ 
thing that far back that the Jerries want 
to know, is there? They are interested in 
our front lines—up where the action is. 

“O.K. If the Fokker was back there it 
accomplished its purpose. It shot down 
an Allied pilot going up to the Front to 
join a squadron he had never seen and to 
be among fellows he did not know. But 
the Fokker was shot down also. Perhaps 
that was part of the scheme.” 

Whitaker was listening with wide eyes. 

“But you just said that the bird who 
answered your letter from back there at 
the pool admitted that Horn had blue eyes 
and blond hair,” he protested. 

Hasbrouck nodded shortly. 

“That’s the rub,” he admitted. “But 
so have thirty million Germans blue eyes 
and blond hair. We know that a Spad 
and a Fokker were side by side. We 
know that the Fokker burned up, and we 
know that they found the body of a man 
in the cockpit of the Fokker and that he 
was burned to a crisp. Still, we don’t 
know who the man was who burned up, or 
what he looked like. We know that a 
couple days after that, Tommy Horn 
came on our field with his head in band¬ 
ages. We accepted him as the pilot of the 
Spad and an American officer, but have 
we proof that he really is?” 

Whitaker smiled. 

“Of course we have,” he assured. 
“Didn’t he bring his service records with 
him, his orders and all his knicknacks 


saved from the wreck of the Spad?” 

“Yeah,” he brought all of those things 
all right, admitted Hasbrouck, “but don’t 
forget I’m a German and I can find 
reasons for everything. 

“How do you like this? Now mind, I’m 
only giving you a story. I’m not saying 
it’s a fact, but here are my suspicions— 
remember a climbing turn, when no 
Allied pilot does it. Remember a whirl¬ 
wind pilot when Billy Doakes back at the 
replacement pool said that he was only a 
fair pilot. Remember a fair pilot rushing 
in and taking two Jerries off your tail on 
his first time up, with a beautiful ex¬ 
hibition of plain and fancy flying. And 
above all, for Pete’s sake, remember that 
this boy handles himself like a veteran, 
looks like a veteran, and yet should only 
be fresh from Kelly, and as green as hell. 
Remember those things and listen. 

“Suppose I was a Jerry commander and 
I wanted quick information about this 
push that’s due to be sent against them? 
I’d pick out one of my men who spoke 
perfect English, and I’d set him to watch 
a replacement pool for pursuit pilots. 
I’d have him get twenty thousand feet 
altitude, then head out into enemy ter¬ 
ritory for the purpose of cruising around 
and keeping watch on that pool. Then, 
when I’d caught a green pilot going up to 
the Front, I’d dive on to the poor devil’s 
tail, knowing in advance that he’d be con¬ 
sidering himself safe all the time, and I’d 
act as if I were badly hurt in the fight. 
When I got to the ground, I’d know that 
I’d have at least five minutes to work be¬ 
fore anybody found the wrecked crates. 
Suppose I was wearing an American uni¬ 
form—all ready to make the change? 
And suppose as soon as I hit the ground I 
went over and dragged the green pilot out 
of his crate and over to mine. Suppose I 
went through his pockets and took his 
papers and his identification tag and put 
them in my own pockets and around my 
own neck? Suppose then, that I boosted 
this poor guy up into my wrecked crate, 
and set the whole works afire? Suppose 
that I went back and crawled into the 
cockpit of the Spad and pretended to be 
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unconscious when the ground troops came 
running up and found us? 

“Well, there I am, all nicely strapped 
in the Spad, and the poor bird that 
started out in the Spad is roasting in the 
Fokker. What would happen? Easy! 
I’d be taken to the hospital and made a 
hero of. A guy who dropped a Fokker his 
first time up after having been sur¬ 
prised by the Fokker in a place no 
Fokker should be. Would people suspect 
me? Hardly. They found me in the 
right cockpit, out cold, just like when I 
hit the ground, with a wound in the neck. 
There you are. I’d be returned to duty, 
and sent up to my outfit. When I got up 
there the boys would be so excited about 
a green boy knocking down a Fokker 
that they’d never think to ask a question 
—just like we did. 

“Now consider it. Wouldn’t I have a 
swell chance to tip olf the boy friends 
across the Rhine as to the state of things 
on this side of the lines? Wouldn’t it be 
a lead pipe cinch?” 

Whitaker’s face was white. 

“You sure paint a sweet picture,” he 
said in a husky tone. “But you left one 
thing out. Suppose when the fellow in 
the Fokker landed, the green pilot from 
the replacement camp wasn’t dead?” 

THERE was another pause 
from Hasbrouck. 

“I know the Heinies,” he said 
tensely. “If the boy wasn’t 
dead, why the game was big enough to 
bump him off and load him into the 
cockpit anyhow. Worse things have 
happened.’’ 

Whitaker shook his head. 

“I think you’re having a nightmare, 
wide awake,” he told Hasbrouck. “Bet¬ 
ter forget it. For God’s sake, don’t say 
anything about this to any one else, will 
you?” 

Hasbrouck shook his head. 

“I won’t,” he promised. “If you can’t 
see it the way I do, no one can see it. 
I’m mum. But believe me, wherever 
Tommy Horn goes, if he is Tommy Horn, 
Bus Hasbrouck is going to be right be¬ 


hind him until Bus Hasbrouck knows him 
to be Tommy Horn for a fact, and not 
just accepted as Tommy Horn. I can’t 
forget that I’m a squarehead. I can’t 
forget that a fair pilot don’t turn into a 
star performer over night, and I can’t 
forget that Allied pilots don’t attempt 
Jerry climbing turns—and that’s that! 

“One thing I have to hand to that bird. 
If he is a Jerry passing himself as Tommy 
Horn, and I can’t prove that he is, he has 
plenty of guts and he’s plenty dangerous. 
He hasn’t made a single bad move until 
he tried that climbing turn in a Spad. 
But that one slip set me to thinking. 
That one slip—and the way he came to 
us.” 

“Well, if it does you any good to go 
tagging Tommy Horn around, why, tail 
after him,” laughed Whitaker. “You re¬ 
mind me of that guy who used to go out 
fighting windmills in his knight clothes 
down in Spain. 

Hasbrouck grinned good naturedly but 
there was a glint in his eye. 

“Well, anyhow, that guy down in 
Spain didn’t go round tilting at wind¬ 
mills in a red nosed Spad with white 
wings, did he ? Why is it that all of the boys 
in the outfit are satisfied with the regu¬ 
lation gray Spad, but our boy friend has 
to doll up his crate with a red nose and 
white wings?” 

“Publicity stunt, I guess,” laughed 
Whitaker. 

“Oh, yeah?” countered Hasbrouck. 
“Well, that’s always suicide in this man’s 
war in the air. One thing a guy don’t 
want is to make himself conspicuous. 
Some Jerry is likely to think he amounts 
to something and try extra hard to knock 
him down, just because he’s different from 
the rest of the gang. Why should Tommy 
Horn take a chance like that?” 

“I’ll bite, why should he?” questioned 
Buzz. 

“I could give a reason, but I won’t. 
You’d say it is some more of the same 
pipe dream.” 

“Go ahead, don’t mind me,” said 
Whitaker. “I like entertainment.” 

“Well,” stated Hasbrouck in desper- 
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ation, “it could be because he wanted the 
Jerry pilots to know who he was. It 
could be that they were supposed to 
leave that red nosed crate alone—if the 
line I’ve thought out is worth any¬ 
thing.” 

Whitaker permitted the smile to slip 
off his face. 

“Oh, hell. Bus,” he said testily. 
“You’ve got the spy bug on the brain. 
Forget it. You’re giving me the willies. 
The first thing you know I’ll be pussy¬ 
footing around watching Tommy Horn— 
and waiting for him to sell out. Forget 
it.” 

Hasbrouck was silent until they 
reached the estaminet. 

“O.K. That’s the last you’ll hear from 
me on the subject—but I’ll not forget it. 
Remember, I’m a squarehead myself, and 
even after the years I’ve been in America, 
I think differently from you birds. I’m just 
as good an American at heart as anybody 
in the squadron, and I’ve proved it, but I 
can’t help it if my brain makes me fit 
pieces together until I get a whole picture 
straight. In this case I’ve got the parts— 
I haven’t got a straight picture—but I 
won’t sleep nights until I do get it. Let’s 
have a drink.” 

CHAPTER IV 

A FOOTBALL GAME 

S OME wise prophet of Mars, in 
drawing up the rules and regulations 
of modern warfare, decreed that 
fighting men must play as well as fight. 
The prophet responsible for the decree 
was wise in the ways of men. His 
psychology was proven by the manner in 
which tired, red eyed warriors, sur¬ 
feited with the horrors of fighting for a 
mean existence, threw aside the cares of 
countless days and with grim, and some¬ 
times laughable ardor, played the games 
of their lighter days. One of them was 
football. 

The 69th Squadron was no exception 
to the rule. They loved to play football. 
It mattered nothing that they were so 


tired that they were unable to sleep 
nights. It mattered nothing that after 
the game they would be forced to take 
the air again. Between games some of the 
regulars were always thrown for a loss in 
the grimmer game of keeping the skies 
clean of Boche planes, but the 69th always 
found enough men to represent it, and 
the 69th played a hard, fast, clean game 
of football. 

Even now, with plans for the push so 
materialized that the squadron was 
struggling to sweep every enemy eye out 
of the heavens, football was about to be 
played. The 69th was lined up against 
the 14th Observation Squadron. Until 
this moment the 69th had not tasted de¬ 
feat. Neither had the 14th Observation. 
It was to be a game for blood. 

Many a varsity team has faced a hated 
rival with poorer material than consti¬ 
tuted the teams of the 69th and 14th. 
Both clubs, with but few exceptions, were 
composed of college men, all ex-gridiron 
warriors. In the backfield of the 69th, 
Whitaker played quarter, Bus Hasbrouck 
left half, Eddie Murphy, just three years 
out of school after being rated All Ameri¬ 
can in his position, played right half, and 
wonder of wonders, Karl Von Honig alias 
Tommy Horn, was fullback. 

It was not Karl Von Honig’s first game 
of football by any means. Back in the 
States, during his college life, football as 
played by the American teams was his 
favorite sport. He had been a varsity 
back throughout his sophomore, junior 
and senior years. Many men who had 
played against Karl Von Honig would 
have remembered him. Once he had been 
a weaving, flashing, hard hitting back, 
with an uncanny way of leaping high into 
the air and snaring passes which to an 
ordinary back would have been out of 
reach. 

He was playing now because Whitaker 
had asked him. He had consented re¬ 
luctantly. It had given him food for 
deep thought. Still, not to play, would 
have been more suspicious, so he was in 
the 69th’s backfield, his superb body 
encased in familiar moleskins and his ears 
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eager for the pung of foot against ball on 
the kickoff. He thrilled at the thought of 
hugging the oval to his breast and batter¬ 
ing his way through a wall of living flesh. 
One thing he much regretted. There was 
no football in Germany. 

Buzz Whitaker raised his hand. It was 
the signal. 

“Ready 14th?” called the referee. 
“Ready 69th?” 

The referee dropped his hand. Bus 
Hasbrouck trotted forward, his eye upon 
the ball. His foot swung through a short 
arc, there came the dull sound of toe 
against leather, the ball flew straight 
and high to the 14th Squadron’s five 
yard line. A back leaped into the air, 
hugged the ball tight, landed on his feet 
with the sureness of a cat, and plunged 
ahead. 

He made exactly four yards, then 
Murphy nailed him with a knee high 
tackle that smeared the runner in his 
tracks. 

They were lined up before the echo 
of the whistle was still. There was a 
brief huddle. Back to places. A pause. 
The ball snapped back, a quick thrust 
through tackle. The 69th’s line held. 
Again the huddle. Another off tackle 
smash. Two yards. A conference. The 
69th Squadron’s safety man dropped 
back. The center snapped the ball. 
The kicker’s foot flashed. The punt 
traveled forty-five yards and settled down 
into the waiting arms of Karl Von Honig. 
The ends were down on him almost before 
he had the ball. Out of the corner of his 
eye he marked them. As he made the 
catch, the first of them lunged in for him. 
Von Honig leaped high over the grasping 
arms, sidestepped with the quickness of 
light, shook off two other tacklers and 
was away. 

The first white chalk line passed under 
his feet. He was fast as a sprinter. Des¬ 
perately the 14th’s line tried to break 
up the 69th’s interference. They took 
out man after man. The last to be 
bowled over was Bus Hasbrouck. Then 
the 14th’s crack quarterback threw Von 
Honig. It was fast action, yet Von Honig 


had reeled off twenty yards before they 
spilled him. 

THE 69th lined up. Whitaker 
barked the signals. Has- 
brouck’s call to smash right 
tackle. He hit hard, but the 
line before him held—there was no hole. 
Again Hasbrouck went against right 
tackle. No gain. Whitaker called on 
Tommy Horn for a try around right end. 
Von Honig, leaping in, got away to a good 
start, but the 14th’s secondary defense 
stopped him before he could cut in. It 
was fourth down and ten to go. 

Hasbrouck dropped back. He punted 
far down the field—to the 14th’s five 
yard line. They stopped the receiver in 
his tracks. 

And so it went through three hectic 
periods. Line plunge and smash, skirting 
the ends, no gain, then punt, each team 
playing for the break which did not 
come. 

During the half. Bus Hasbrouck had 
seated himself at the edge of the field. 
He was watching Von Honig out of the 
corner of his eye. He was fighting to re¬ 
call Von Honig’s face. He knew that 
somewhere, sometime, he had seen this 
man who called himself Tommy Horn. 
The conviction became stronger each 
minute out there on the football field.' 
He raged within himself at the faulty 
memory that would not bring the circum¬ 
stances of that meeting back to his mind. 
He knew that at that last meeting the 
man’s name had not been Tommy Horn., 
He was sure of that. All through the 
third and fourth periods he watched Von, 
Honig. He was guilty of several lapses 
during those fierce minutes of play, as he 
gave his attention more to Von Honig’s 
face than to the hard fought game. Buzz 
Whitaker had bawled him out twice for 
missing his signal. 

Then Bus Hasbrouck placed the face 
of Karl Von Honig. It came to him in a 
flash. Just as he had noticed the climbing 
turn, which no Allied pilot ever at¬ 
tempted. 

There were four minutes to go in the 
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final quarter. The score was nothing to 
nothing. Until this moment Buzz Whita¬ 
ker had not resorted to the air in an at¬ 
tempt to score. The 14th squadron had 
heaved several passes, but each time, the 
alert secondary defense of the pursuit 
group had batted them down. Now 
Whitaker was low behind the center. 

He looked around at his backfield. 

“33-3-4-9-11-41,” he barked. 

Bus Hasbrouck dropped back fifteen 
feet. It was his signal to toss a forward, 
either to the right or left halfback, or to 
any eligible man that happened to be 
clear if the backs were covered. He 
stood as if about to kick. It was third 
down. They were on the 14th’s forty 
yard line. 

“Hep!” barked Whitaker, and dropped 
back to i give the thrower interfer¬ 
ence. 

The ball snapped back from the center 
shoulder high. It was a perfect pass. 
Bus snatched it and covered five yards to 
his right. He was looking around as he 
ran. He could see Eddie Murphy tearing 
toward the sidelines on the right side of 
the field. Three men were on him. Both 
ends were blocked in. Von Honig was 
going down the field. He was crossing 
the twenty yard line when he looked 
around. There were two of the opposing 
team covering him. The 14th’s line was 
through. The center charged Bus. 
Coolly, Hasbrouck heaved the ball. It 
went down the field in a straight line, 
spinning like a shell from a gun. It was 
over Von Honig’s head. Bus groaned 
as he watched the flight of the ball. Von 
Honig, his back to the ball, was tearing 
forward with three of the enemy plough¬ 
ing after him. Then Buzz Whitaker 
screamed aloud and pounded on the 
ground. 

With a magnificent upward leap, twist¬ 
ing his body around while he was in the 
air. Von Honig snatched the ball while it 
was still over his head, regained his foot¬ 
ing, sidestepped the first tackier, and 
crossed the last chalkline between himself 
and touchdown. 

The 14th’s quarter tackled him on the 


fly just as Von Honig stepped over the 
line. The score, 69th Pursuit Squadron, 
6; 14th Observation, 0. 

On the march down the field, Bus Has¬ 
brouck walked like a man in a trance. 
His lips were moving and he was mutter¬ 
ing to himself. His eyes never left the 
face of Von Honig. Once, Von Honig 
turned and the smile on his flushed face 
turned to a grimace of alarm as he looked 
into Bus’s eyes. That look of Bus’s 
caused him to shiver. He regretted that 
leaping, twisting catch. He watched 
Hasbrouck’s face covertly. He cursed 
himself for a fool to have played. 

The teams lined up. There was a 
minute to go. The 69th was trying for 
point. Buzz Whitaker held the ball. 
The whistle blew and the 14th charged 
forward. Hasbrouck made a miserable 
attempt. His mind was not on the ball 
at his feet. He was thinking of another 
football game, years ago. How many? 
Five at least. 

TWO FAMOUS univer¬ 
sities faced each other in a 
great stadium. One school 
from the East, the other from 
the Middle West. On the team from the 
West, Bus Hasbrouck played left half¬ 
back, just as he was playing today. In 
that game the score had been nothing to 
nothing until the last period, just as it 
had been in this Service game. And then 
there had been a forward pass thrown. 
A flying back, far down the field had 
leaped into the air and snared the ball, to 
fall across the goal line, just as Bus Has¬ 
brouck had smashed the opposing back 
to earth. That wonderful, leaping, twist¬ 
ing catch of ball, thrown high over the 
receiver’s head, had lost the game for 
Bus’s Alma Mater, but he had congratu¬ 
lated the man who had won the game, in 
spite of the sting of defeat. In his ears 
he could still hear the cheering section of 
the Eastern university. 

“Von Honig!” 

It had been in the scramble of that 
game that Bus Hasbrouck had seen Von 
Honig’s face. Never before, or since. 
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And now, in another football game, and 
under the same circumstances, he recog¬ 
nized him. 

“How in hell did you miss that try,” 
wailed Buzz Whitaker. 

Von Honig was studying Bus Has- 
brouck’s face. He was smiling quietly, 
but inwardly he was tense as a violin 
string. 

“I was still cuckoo fron\ that beauti¬ 
ful catch of Horn’s,” mumbled Bus. “I 
never thought he had a chance to get it. 
It looked a mil^ over his head. It was the 
sweetest catch I ever saw. I was half 
groggy from smacking the line the last 
time—hit my head on some guy’s hip— 
and it knocked me woozy.” 

Whitaker grinned. 

“Well, I guess that settled the argument 
as to who has the best football team,” he 
chortled. 

He turned to accept the congratulations 
of the captain of the 14th’s team. 

“Wonderful game,” said that worthy, 
gamely trying to hide his chagrin with a 
smile. 

“Thanks, we were lucky to win,” 
smiled Whitaker. 

“That catch of Horn’s was the lucki¬ 
est thing I ever saw,” said the 14th’s 
captain. 

Von Honig stared at him. 

“Perhaps it wasn’t luck,” he said in 
his cold voice. 

“Well, in a way it was lucky,” stated 
Hasbrouck, wiping the mud off his face. 
“It was lucky for me. I’d have been in 
line for one sweet bawling out if that 
toss had gone wrong. See you birds 
later.” 

Of course the 69th threw a wild binge 
that night. Such a victory deserved a 
celebration of some sort. The 69th knew 
only one kind of a celebration, only one 
kind was possible, so the little estaminet 
in Verlaines was host to the victors and 
vanquished, and corks popped like ma¬ 
chine guns far into the night. 

On one thing they all agreed. Tommy 
Horn was not only one hot pilot, but he 
was a damn’ fine fellow and the greatest 
fdbtballer in the A.E.F. 


CHAPTER V 

BUS HASBROUCK HAS A PLAN 

B US HASBROUCK left the party 
early. There was a great burst of 
laughter as he announced his in¬ 
tention of turning in. 

“Bah!” yelled the gang. “Don’t admit 
that those goofs from the 14th bunged 
you up so bad that you’ve got to get to 
rest. Think of the honor of the squadron.” 

“You think of it,” grinned Bus. “I’m 
going into the hay.” 

Von Honig stretched his arms with an 
easy indifference. 

“Guess I’ll go too,” he announced. 
“Bus’s example is a good one.” 

Out in the darkness of the night, Von 
Honig fell into step beside Bus. 

“I’ll walk back with you if you don’t 
mind,” he said. 

“Not at all; glad to have you, Tommy,” 
answered Bus. Hasbrouck was trying to 
solve Von Honig’s game. 

“Sweet football game we had today,” 
commented the German. 

Bus nodded his head. 

“You know, I love to play football,” 
he said. “I’ve loved it ever since I was a 
kid.” 

“Ever play college football?” asked 
Von Honig. 

Bus tried to see his eyes in the dark¬ 
ness, but he could perceive nothing but 
the glowing tip of his companion’s cigaret. 
He knew the intent of that question. 
Von Honig was disturbed. 

“No,” laughed Hasbrouck. “It was 
sure easy to see that today. You made 
me and everybody else look like selling 
platers. When I was in school I played 
on a class team. I went out for the var¬ 
sity. I never thought I had much chance. 
You must have been a star on your col¬ 
lege team.” 

“Never played football at school,” de¬ 
clared Von Honig. “Went to a little jerk¬ 
water joint in the Middle West; we didn’t 
have a regular football team.” 

“Well,” smiled Bus. “Some big school 
sure lost a star when you decided to go to 
the jerkwater institution. You mean to 
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tell me that you never played football 
before?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Von Honig quickly. 
“I played all right, but never in the big 
time, like you boys who played at school. 
I played with the town team and all that 
when I was home, but I never had a 
chance to be coached on the fine points.” 

“Well, all I have to say is, God help 
football if you had ever been coached,” 
said Bus. “I never saw a more finished 
product than you seem to be.” 

“Ever see any of the big games be¬ 
tween Pennsylvania and Michigan?” 
asked Von Honig. 

Hasbrouck’s heart leaped wildly. For 
a moment he was silent. The fellow was 
daring to the point of suicide. He was 
bringing things to a crisis with his cool 
questions. Did he know that Hasbrouck 
had been a varsity back for Michigan, and 
did he know that Hasbrouck recognized 
him as Von Honig, Penn’s star fullback? 
He determined to take a chance. 

“No,” he said. “I never was lucky 
enough to see a Michigan-Pennsyl ,r ania 
game. I remember one time when Penn 
stopped Michigan in the last period with 
a forward pass. Ann Arbor’s first defeat 
in two years. I had no chance to see that 
game, though; I was too busy.” 

Von Honig took a long puff on his 
cigaret. It seemed to Bus that he 
heaved a sigh of relief. They were coming 
into the field. There was a light in Buzz 
Whitaker’s tent. 

“Poor guy,” sympathized Von Honig. 
“No fun for him. He has to stick over his 
damn’ maps every minute he’s on the 
ground.” 

Hasbrouck nodded. 

“Tough life,” he admitted. “Guess I’ll 
go in and kid him on missing the binge. 
Coming along?” 

“No,” declared Von Honig. “I’m done 
up. Football takes a lot out of me. I’m 
going to turn in.” 

Hasbrouck watched the glow of Von 
Honig’s cigaret until it was lost in the 
darkness. Then he turned and entered 
the operations tent. 

He looked down at the laboring 


Whitaker, eyes burning with the force of 
his emotions. 

“Listen,” he whispered hoarsely. “I’ve 
got to talk to you—now, right away—not 
here. Look, I’ll go outside after a minute 
or two and light a cigaret. You follow 
after me and keep my cigaret in sight. 
When we get to a safe place to talk I’ll 
spill you a yam that will knock your ears 
off.” 

“More spy stuff?” grinned Whitaker. 

Bus Hasbrouck went rigid. His face 
was white and white spots showed over 
the knuckles of his hand resting on the 
desk. 

a “LISTEN, Buzz,” he said in a 
tense whisper. “You’re my 
best buddy, but if you don’t 
listen to me and act I’ll have to 
go over your head to get action. If I do, 
and I’m right, hell will pop, and you will 
be the big goat. Now forget the amuse¬ 
ment stuff, and pay attention. When I 
get out of here you follow after me, and 
take care that you’re not followed. This 
is not a laughing matter; this is life and 
death—thousands of lives and thousands 
of deaths.” 

There was not a smile on Buzz Whit¬ 
aker’s face as he gave his answer. He 
realized that Bus Hasbrouck was in 
deadly earnest. Ever since the first con¬ 
versation having to do with Tommy 
Horn, the 69th’s commander had felt a 
gnawing suspicion at work within him. 
There had been a doubt raised by 
Hasbrouck’s “trying to fit together the 
pieces to make a straight picture”. In the 
night, Buzz Whitaker had awakened in a 
cold sweat, thinking of what the conse¬ 
quences'would be if by any wild chance, 
Bus was right. He admitted to himself 
that all of the “pieces” concerning 
Tommy Horn were not ready to be fitted 
into a complete picture. 

“I’ll come,” he promised Bus. “Stick 
around for a minute until I finish these 
orders and I’ll follow after you.” 

Bus threw himself upon Whittaker’s 
cot and stared at the tent wall. He was 
thinking of a running, leaping, twistifig 
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catch, and of a twisting, climbing, bank¬ 
ing turn; a turn that was only attempted 
by Fokkers and Albatrosses with Mer¬ 
cedes motors, and a style of catch that had 
only been attempted by Karl Von Honig. 

Whitaker rolled his maps and placed 
them under his pillow. 

“OK,” he whispered. “Any time you’re 
ready.” 

Hasbrouck walked out through the 
tent door and lighted a cigaret. Then he 
sauntered away in the direction of the 
tent hangars. Fifty paces behind, Buzz 
Whitaker followed. In spite of his laugh¬ 
ing protests, there was a chill up and 
down his spine, and he was nervous as a 
cat, expecting every moment a shape to 
leap out of the darkness. He peered about 
him cautiously to be sure that he was not 
followed. 

Hasbrouck turned into the spare parts 
tent. He seated himself in the center of 
the floor. 

“Now,” he warned Buzz, “you listen. 
I told you I wouldn’t have anything more 
to say about this, but I didn’t promise not 
to do any more thinking about it. I told 
you I had seen this bird Tommy Horn 
somewhere before, and that his name 
wasn’t Tommy Horn. Well, today I 
found out who he is. It came to me like 
a flash. All afternoon, while I was play¬ 
ing such dumb football, I was watching 
this guy and trying to remember where 
I saw him. 

“Now you and I both know that I was 
a varsity back for Michigan. Well, the 
boy that is taking Tommy Horn’s place 
was a varsity back for Pennsylvania. I 
played against him. I know him because 
he beat us the only game we lost while I 
was varsity. 

“I wasn’t sure until I saw him leap up 
in the air this afternoon and take that 
pass over his shoulder and go on for a 
touchdown. Then I knew him. With 
that very same play he broke Michigan’s 
heart in the Penn-Michigan game in 1913, 
and scored the only touchdown of the 
game. The minute I saw him go up after 
that pass and twist around as he went, I 
knew him. Buzz, that guy’s name is Von 


Honig! I’d know him among a million. I 
tackled him after he caught the ball that 
beat us. Th-sre is no mistake about it, 
the guy is Von Honig—and he’s a square- 
head. If you don’t think a guy named 
Von Honig was a star for Penn, look him 
up in the records; he left plenty of 
them.” 

Buzz Whitaker’s face was strained and 
white. 

“Are you sure of this?” he whispered. 

“Would I make such a charge if I 
wasn’t. And besides, tonight coming 
home from the binge, he kind of sounded 
me out as to whether or not I had ever 
played college football, and whether I 
had ever seen any Penn-Michigan games. 
He’s leery of me, I guess. He feels that I 
don’t like him. Maybe he saw me watch¬ 
ing him once or twice. Anyway, he’s not 
Tommy Horn. He’s Von Honig—and he 
is a squarehead.” 

“My God,” muttered Whitaker 
hoarsely. “What can we do about it? 
He’s ruined us.” 

“Maybe he thinks he has,” said Bus 
through set teeth. “If he had, it would 
be a chump’s move to tip our hands now. 
The thing we must do is watch him like a 
hawk. Then, on the Q.T. you must get 
the information to headquarters that all 
of the troop movements up to now have 
been tipped off, and that the enemy is in 
possession of all the facts having to do 
with our preparations—or at least all that 
has been talked about them inside our 
own outfit. 

“You’ll have to tell the big guys that 
they’ll have to draw up a new set of 
plans to spring on the Boche. Then, we’ll 
encourage Von Honig’s friends to follow 
our phony information. They’ll believe 
that Von Honig is giving them the stuff 
straight and they’ll never suspect that 
they are being doublecrossed. Get me?” 

' I § et y° u a U right,” answered 
Whitaker in a nervous voice, 
“but the fact still remains this. 
I just can’t go to headquarters 
with this plan until I have proof positive 
that this man who says he is Tommy 
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Horn is not Tommy Horn. They don’t 
know him well enough at the replacement 
pool to be sure one way 01 the other. The 
breaks have all been with the Jerries, if 
they did pull a fast one like you claim. 
Tommy Horn was in the pool three days 
when he was shipped up to us. I’ll stake 
my neck that if the boys from the re¬ 
placement pool were to look at this bird 
you claim is Von Honig, they would say 
right off that he was Tommy Horn and 
give you the horse laugh. I’ll have to 
have proof. Definite proof.” 

“Well, if the Jerries accept Tommy 
Horn as Karl Von Honig, will that be 
proof? If he can land on an enemy flying 
field and be received with open arms? If 
he can fly over there and give orders, will 
you believe me? Will that be proof?” 

“It sure would be proof,” breathed 
Whitaker. “But that’s even more far 
fetched than the theory of Von Honig 
being Tommy Horn. How are we going 
to get such proof?” 

“I’ll get it,” snapped Hasbrouck. 
“I’ll get it. I’ll get you more proof. I’ll 
prove to you that no enemy ship will take 
a chance of shooting down that red nosed 
white winged Spad that Von Honig flies. 
I’ll prove that right in front of your own 
eyes. Then, I’ll go on over and land on 
some Jerry tarmac out of this immediate 
sector. I’ll see whether or not they re¬ 
ceive me and the little red and white 
Spad, and I’ll come back and tell you all 
about it. You’ll believe me if I land on 
their side of the lines—and you see me do 
it, and then come back without a 
scratch?” 

“You’re crazy!” said Buzz. “That’s 
out of the question. You’d have your life 
snuffed out before you got on the ground.” 

“Yeah?” challenged Hasbrouck. “Well, 
I don’t mean to go waving no flag or any¬ 
thing like that, but listen to this, big boy. 
Alongside of the thousands of poor goofs 
that will go blundering into a Jerry trap, 
and alongside of the importance of this 
push, my life isn’t worth a dime. I’m 
willing to take a chance. If this drive 
falls through and the Boche are able to 
shatter it with a big loss, the war is liable 


to drag out another year. What’s one 
life to all the lives that will be lost and all 
the hell the world will see during another 
year of war like this? 

“Furthermore, I don’t expect to lose 
my life. I’m going to give you proof and 
you’re going to admit that I’m right. Is 
it a bet?” 

“Go on,” ordered Buzz. 

“O.K,” continued Bus. “Pretty quick 
this Von Honig is going to ask you for 
leave. Maybe just a two day pass. He 
wants to take a look-see around behind 
the Front so he can write letters home 
about it. He’ll ask you, mark my words. 
You give him the leave, understand? 
Let him get out of the way. Then you 
and I are going on a little mission to¬ 
gether. You’re going to stay way behind 
me. I’m going to hop on the first Jerry I 
see, with you looking on, and to be sure 
that you have no idea that I actually shot 
him down, to prove my point, I’m going 
to have both my guns loaded with blanks 
when I go up—get me? No chance for 
the Jerry I meet to do anything but to pull 
a dive. If he dives, without being hit, one 
of my points is proven. 

“Then while you hang off, just so you 
can see me, I’m going down on a Jerry 
tarmac and I’m going to stay down there 
for a little while. Then I’m coming back 
and tell you all about what is doing in 
Germany. And I’m going down in a 
Yank ship and in a Yank uniform and I’m 
coming back the same way. What do you 
think of that?” 

“Plenty, you damned squarehead,” 
grinned Whitaker. “You pull a stunt like 
that and get away with it and I’ll believe 
Black Jack himself is the Kaiser in 
disguise.” 

“I’ll pull it,” promised Hasbrouck. 
“I speak German as well as Von Honig, 
and my eyes are blue and my hair is blond 
like his. The chance is that some one on 
the field I land on will know him by 
sight, but I’m going to try getting away 
from that by flying way down the line, 
out of this sector. I’ll take that chance. 
I’ve got to. Give him the leave so I can 
get my hands on that little red and white 
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plaything of his without him knowing it, 
and I’ll do the rest.” 

“He’ll get the leave,” promised Whit¬ 
aker. “He’ll get it the moment'he asks 
for it.” 

In the darkness Bus Hasbrouck smiled 
a satisfied smile, and patted the 69th’s 
commander on the shoulder. 

CHAPTER VI 

VON HONIG GOES ON LEAVE 

I T WAS exactly two days after Bus 
Hasbrouck stated that Von Honig 
would apply for leave, that the 
German walked into the operations tent 
and made his request. 

“What’s on your mind this morning,” 
smiled Buzz Whitaker, as he looked up 
into the grim face of the spy. 

Von Honig smiled and lighted a 
cigaret. 

“I’d like to ask fora two day pass,” he 
told the 69th’s commander. “I’m getting 
a few nerves, too much strain during the 
last week, I guess, and I think a little 
walk around would do me a world of 
good.” 

Buzz Whitaker looked him over. He 
looked into the steely eyes. He saw the 
firm, determined mouth and chin. There 
was no trace of nervousness there. As he 
looked, he was thinking of Buz Has- 
brouck’s certainty that Tommy Horn 
was a spy. Inwardly, Whitaker felt a 
little flame of admiration. There was 
something strange about this fellow. 
But, there was something strange about 
every fellow who was flying in a pursuit 
squadron. They all had little peculiar¬ 
ities. Tommy Horn’s seemed to be a 
cold reticence, a knack of saying nothing 
and keeping to himself. 

“You don’t look like a nervous wreck,” 
assured Buzz with a grin. “You look 
about as healthy as it’s possible to be 
without bursting through your skin. 
What’s the matter, got the creeps?” 

Von Honig smiled. 

“No, it’s not the creeps,” he answered. 
“It’s just a little feeling of restlessness 


that I’d like to work off. You know I’ve 
been in France and up here quite a while 
now, and I’ve never had the chance of 
seeing how things were run. I’ve never 
seen anything at all outside of the re¬ 
placement pool and a couple of flying 
fields. I’ve actually seen more of the 
German lines than I have of our own. I’d 
like to get out and look around and see 
what makes this war thing go. Imagine 
a guy going home and telling his grand¬ 
children that he never saw anything of 
the war excepting the butts of two ma¬ 
chine guns and a little cockpit.” 

Whitaker looked at the orders in front 
of him. 

“Well, it’s a tough time to hand out 
passes,” he told Von Honig. “You know 
we’re ordered to hold our full strength 
every minute and all leaves have been 
canceled until further orders. However, 
I know how you feel. I get the heebie 
jeebies myself every so often. I’ll give 
you a two day pass on the condition that 
you don’t go to Paris, and that you don’t 
get drunk and disorderly. You see, if 
they catch you like that, they’ll know 
that I’m too easy with the gang here and 
they’ll raise hell with me. I’m giving you 
the two days right enough but I don’t 
want it talked about—understand?” 

Von Honig smiled his thanks. 

“I won’t even taste the fickle pleas¬ 
ures,” he promised. “I’ll be a model of 
deportment. I’ll spend the entire time 
sight seeing and I’ll be back here on the 
dot. Thanks a lot. I appreciate- this 
little leave no end.” 

For the next minute Buzz Whitaker 
busied himself writing our the pass for 
Lieutenant Thomas Horn, 69th Pursuit 
Squadron, A.E.F. He stamped it with 
the official rubber stamp of the squadron 
and handed it to Von Honig. 

“Well,” he said, “have a good time, and 
don’t get run over by the artillery.” 

When he was gone, Bus Hasbrouck 
lounged into the office. A cigaret was 
dangling out of the side of his mouth. He 
leaned up against the door of the oper¬ 
ations tent for several moments before he 
entered the office. Inside he snapped the 
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cigaret out of his mouth with a jerk of his 
hand. His eyes were blazing with ex¬ 
citement. 

“Well,” he demanded of Buzz. 
“Well?” 

“He asked for two days,” admitted 
Buzz, “and on your recommendation I 
gave it to him. Now’s the time for you to 
do your stuff, or forever hold your 
peace.” 

“I’m doing it,” promised Bus. “What 
kind of a line did he give you?” 

“Said he wanted to do a little sight 
seeing,” informed Whitaker. “Wanted to 
see what made things go behind the 
lines.” 

Bus whistled softly. 

“You know,” he confided, “I almost 
like that guy—if for nothing more than 
his cold guts. Why, man, he was telling 
you exactly what he wanted that leave 
for. He wants to see what is going on 
behind our lines. He has to see what’s 
going on. That’s what he’s here for. 
Let’s step while the stepping is good.” 

Half an hour later, Tommy Horn, com¬ 
fortably seated in a side car, bumped 
down the road toward Verlains on the 
first hour of his pass. In the operations 
office, Bus Hasbrouck paced the floor in 
a fury of impatience. It was worse now 
than it had been through the days when 
Hasbrouck suspected much, but could do 
nothing. The little doubt arose within 
him that he was a fool to suspect Tommy 
Horn. Perhaps he was mistaken in the 
fellow’s resemblance to the Von Honig 
he had known. He clenched his hands 
savagely and shook his head. He’d be 
damned if he’s quit at this minute. Give 
Von Honig a chance to get clear of the 
field and he was going to jump off in the 
red and white Spad. When he came 
down he would know the truth—if he 
came down. 

He knew that if his suspicions were 
unfounded that he would never get back 
to the field. He was going out in the red 
and white Spad to jump the first enemy 
battle plane he encountered, and he was 
going out with blank cartridges in his 
machine guns. If he was right he was 


safe. If he was wrong— Well, he was 
just dead. 

THEY waited until Von Honig 
had been gone two hours. Then 
Whitaker ordered the red and 
white Spad wheeled out on the 
line. The ground crew looked at him 
strangely as he gave the order. They knew 
that crate to be Tommy Horn’s personal 
ship. They knew that all pilots were 
touchy. They knew that no one ever flew 
another man’s ship. They stared at Bus 
Hasbrouck, who sauntered out on to the 
field in helmet and goggles, ready to take 
his place in the gaudy ship’s cockpit. 

They shook heads and predicted 
catastrophe. 

“Remember Ernie Clayton?” asked 
one. “The bozo who jumped his buddy’s 
ship for a joke. Remember what hap¬ 
pened? He just took it clear of the 
ground when a whole circus of Jerries 
jumped down on him. Finish for Ernie!” 

“That’s nothin’!” exclaimed a second. 
“How about the day when Red Cooley 
flew Bob Jackson’s Nieuport, just to 
make Bob mad? They ain’t found Red 
yet, have they?” 

They would have stared in absolute 
disbelief had they been able to look at the 
web belts leading to the twin Vickers in 
the nose of the Spad. The web belts were 
loaded with nothing more deadly than 
dummy cartridges. They were loaded 
with waxed paper as harmless as blanks. 

Hasbrouck nodded to the mechanics. 
They pulled the prop through on the red 
and white bird. Down the line they were 
doing the same thing with Buzz Whit¬ 
aker’s crate. After ten minutes of 
warming up. Bus climbed into the cock¬ 
pit, tested controls, revved up the Hisso 
and waved his hand. The blocks were 
pulled. Flame spat from the exhaust 
stacks of the red and white Spad. The 
tail was blasted off the ground. The slip 
stream blinded the crouching mechanics. 
Hasbrouck was off—flying Von Honig’s 
crate. 

Down the line another Hisso roared 
and spat flame. Buzz Whitaker, a blur 
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in his gray Spad, leaped up into the air on 
Hasbrouck’s tail. The men on the field 
saw them flying away together, toward 
the enemy lines. They were climbing 
high, gaining altitude in great spirals. 
They passed out of sight of the men on 
the 69th’s field. 

After twenty minutes Hasbrouck drew 
away from the 69th’s commander. It 
was part of their prearranged plan. 
Hasbrouck was to go ahead with Whitaker 
hanging as far back as possible. Buzz 
continued climbing as Hasbrouck headed 
straight for the Jerry lines. 

For fifteen minutes both ships cruised 
about. Bus far in the lead. Buzz high up 
where he could look down on everything 
that occurred. Presently, out of the 
north sped a dot that grew larger with 
each second. 

In his cockpit, Hasbrouck locked his 
hand about the stick a trifle more 
tightly. His jaw set itself into more de¬ 
termined lines. His eyes peered ahead 
at the approaching spot on the horizon. 
After another moment he was able to 
make it out. It was a Fokker and it was 
flying fast. 

He studied his position over the lines 
carefully. He knew himself to be inside 
the Jerry lines. How much inside he 
could not tell, but at least two miles. 
He glanced back and up. He could not 
see Buzz Whitaker. The sun was hiding 
Buzz from all eyes in the north. He 
smiled grimly and held his nose on the 
fast flying Jerry. 

The Fokker seemed puzzled. It had 
come up with a rush until it was close 
enough to make out the red and white 
Spad clearly. Then the Jerry pilot had 
pulled down to half throttle and seemed 
studying the Spad closely. Hasbrouck 
had the advantage of altitude. He was at 
least five hundred feet above the cau¬ 
tious Fokker. He decided to force the 
issue. It seemed to him that the Jerry 
pilot waved his hand in greeting and then 
poured the gun to his crate, but Bus could 
not be sure of the friendly gesture. 

He nosed over sharply and made a swift 
lunge for the Fokker. The quick turning 


enemy wheeled on its fuselage in a flash 
and darted back the way it had come. 
Hasbrouck was hot on his tail. He was 
diving down under full throttle, his wires 
screaming and his motor droning in the 
dive. He was outflying the Fokker three 
feet to one due to his superior Ijeight. 
When he was about to overtake it, the 
Fokker turned at bay. 

“Now,” whispered Hasbrouck to him¬ 
self, “We’ll see what we’ll see!” 

His thumbs pressed the gun trips. The 
Vickers in front of him spat much flame 
and smoke. There was hardly any re¬ 
coil to the guns—just enough to keep 
them firing. The Fokker bored in. 
Hasbrouck deliberately rolled into range 
of the Jerry’s Spandaus. He knew that a 
pilot intent upon knocking down an 
enemy ship would take immediate ad¬ 
vantage of his error in tactics. The Jerry 
took advantage. His Spandaus were in 
action but there was no snapping crackle 
of death about the ears of Bus Has¬ 
brouck. The bursts from the Spandaus 
seemed to be hitting nothing but empty 
air. 

Bus forced the Spad over in a sharp 
loop. This time the Fokker permitted 
him to take a position directly over its 
tail. That was the death spot in any air 
battle. Hasbrouck grinned. Imagine a 
Fokker standing for a move like that 
without making desperate attempts to 
escape! He tripped his harmless guns a 
second time. He almost wished they 
were steel laden, for the Fokker was dead 
in his gun sights. The Jerry pilot looked 
back. Again it seemed to Bus that he 
waved his hand, almost in protest. But 
the Vickers continued to flame and smoke. 

IN FRONT of him the Fokker 
reeled and staggered. It 
slipped far over on one wing, 
then its nose went up at a 
crazy angle as if no restraining hand held 
the controls. It started down in a slow 
spin, weaving about in the air like a 
stricken thing. 

In his cockpit Bus Hasbrouck laughed 
like a crazy man. The enemy lines were 
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below. He circled over the spot and 
watched the Fokker almost spin itself in. 
At the last possible moment, the enemy 
craft righted itself and escaped a crash 
landing. 

Back in the sun, in the cockpit of a 
gray Spad, Buzz Whitaker watched the 
combat. When the Fokker spun down, 
his eyes became narrow slits and his hands 
tensed over his stick until there were 
great white marks over his knuckles. He 
followed after Bus and the fleet red and 
White Spad. Bus was penetrating deeper 
into the east than had any man of the 
69th ever before. 

Whitaker was still hidden in the sun. 
He could see Hasbrouck sailing along 
five thousand feet below him. He knew 
that Hasbrouck was about to carry out 
the second part of his plan. He was going 
to land on an enemy field. He was going 
to impersonate Karl Yon Honig. 

When Hasbrouck came to Briey he 
throttled down. They were a hundred 
kilometers from the 69th’s field. They 
were over territory strange to them both. 
For fifteen minutes Bus cruised about in¬ 
side the enemy lines. He was looking for 
something. That something was the 
familiar sight of a flying field. 

Suddenly he banked far over and held 
the red and white Spad in a sharp circle. 
Buzz Whitaker looked down from his 
great height. His heart pounded furi¬ 
ously. Bus had found his objective. On 
the ground, half hidden by a fringe of 
trees, was a Jerry tarmac. Even as 
Whitaker glanced over the side of his 
cockpit, the red and white Spad beneath 
him nosed down under throttled motor. 
Whitaker eased back on his own throttle 
to deaden the beat of his motor. He held 
his ship in a series of long gentle turns. 
Hasbrouck was going down in sharp 
spirals. He saw him hover over the 
enemy field as if picking his landing place, 
then he saw him turn into the gentle wind 
and level off for his landing. The next 
instant Hasbrouck was rolling the wheels 
of his ship on the ground. 

There was an excited group of gray uni¬ 
formed figures running forward to greet 


Hasbrouck. He climbed slowly out of his 
cockpit. His motor was turning over at 
idling speed. He stretched his arms and 
legs luxuriously and lighted a cigaret. 

The nearest of the group reached 
him. He found himself covered with an 
ugly looking Luger automatic. It was in 
the hands of a mechanic. A group of 
officers trotted over the field close on the 
heels of the excited mechanic. 

Hasbrouck surveyed the possessor of 
the pistol contemptuously. He took a 
deep breath and forced a snarl into his 
voice. 

“Put that pistol away, swine,” he 
ordered in German. “I’ll have you horse¬ 
whipped if you point that thing at me. 
Where is your officer?” 

The pistol wavered in the hands of the 
excited mechanic. 

“He is there,” he muttered doubtfully. 
“He comes—hurrying.” 

Hasbrouck puffed on his cigaret. The 
gray uniformed officer arrived blowing 
like a steam engine on an upgrade. 

“Tell that dunderhead to put away 
his pistol,” laughed Hasbrouck. “He 
doesn’t know how to use it anyway.” 

There was a light of perplexity in the 
officer’s eyes. A dozen pilots crowded 
around the heavily breathing commander. 

“A thousand pardons,” exclaimed the 
officer. 

He whirled on the unfortunate me¬ 
chanic and knocked the pistol from his 
hand. 

“Back,” he growled. “Use pistols only 
when I so order.” 

The mechanic hung his head and 
marched away from the group. 

“You know who I am?” challenged 
Hasbrouck coldly. “I am Captain Karl 
Von Honig. You have orders regarding 
me, yes?” 

“Assuredly we have orders, Captain,” 
announced the commander of the jagdt- 
saffel. “We have been holding our 
breaths since we learned that a brother 
officer was with the enemy. We have 
been afraid to shoot at a Spad for fear of 
hitting one of our own men. Then we 
heard that all Spads were game excepting 
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one with a red nose and white wings. It 
is an honor to have you on this field.” 

Hasbrouck laughed. It was a cold 
laugh. 

“I just ‘shot down’ a Fokker, back in 
the direction of Verlains,” he informed the 
group. “Poor fellow, he seemed all per¬ 
plexed. He didn’t want to go down. He 
could see no reason for it, but I knew that 
the flight commander of the squadron I 
am attached to was up there somewhere, 
and I could take no chances. Look 
here . . 

He showed them the inside of the 
Spad’s cockpit. They examined the gun 
belts filled with dummy cartridges. A 
roar of laughter went up from the 
pilots. 

“What imbeciles these Yankees must be 
to permit a condition like this to exist,” 
one said. “Imagine going up with blank 
cartridges!” 

The Jerry commander was choking 
with laughter. He pounded Hasbrouck 
on the back in a paroxysm of merriment. 

“Come with us,” he implored. “Come 
with us for only five minutes. We have 
some of that Munich beer. Your throat 
must be parched for the taste of good 
beer.” 

HASBROUCK permitted him¬ 
self to be led away to the mess 
hall of the enemy squadron. 
They trooped about him. 
They were filled with pride at the exploits 
of this mysterious officer they all knew by 
reputation; this officer who dared to 
impersonate an American aviator and to 
take his place with an American fighting 
outfit. 

“The whole army is proud of you,” 
informed the German commander. “It 
talks of you—in whispers. It has said 
that already you have rendered invalu¬ 
able services.” 

The steins were filled with foaming 
beer of the Fatherland. 

“A toast!” shouted the commander. 
“A toast to the bravest of the brave—to 
Captain Karl Yon Honig!” 

They emptied the steins with a 


“Hoch!” Hasbrouck wiped his lips. The 
beer was good. 

“Much as I enjoy this,” he told them, 
“I am pressed for time. I am here on a 
matter of importance.” 

“Shall I command that we be left 
alone?” asked the commander anxiously. 

“Not at all necessary,” assured Has¬ 
brouck. “This is not a Yankee service— 
here we are Germans together.” 

Another roar of laughter greeted the 
speech. 

“I came down here, away from the 
sector in which I am working to be sure 
that I escaped observation,” Hasbrouck 
told them. “Now I must be serious. 
You will send word back to the high 
command that I expect news of great im¬ 
portance having to do with the coming 
Yankee push. I should have the news 
within the next two days. It will be grave 
news and must be acted upon on the in¬ 
stant. Already they have made prepara¬ 
tions for a great offensive against our 
lines. I will be able to give maps and 
other information that will make it possi¬ 
ble for our armies to meet and defeat this 
move. It should be a great victory.” 

They were staring at him as if he were 
a man from another world. 

“One thing,” he admonished them 
sternly. “It will be necessary to take 
immediate action when my messages are 
dropped. They were slow in picking 
them up the last time. I am risking my 
life each time I communicate with our 
lines, and I must be protected. Not that 
my own life counts for anything, but for 
the good of the cause. Then, these pilots 
I meet are not good actors. They don’t 
know how to fly a ship as if it were mor¬ 
tally hit. I must have better acting along 
these lines or I will be suspected. Re¬ 
member, the Yankee attack is on us. 
Remember to get my message to the 
high command. That is all, comrades. 
Now I must go back to the Yankee pigs— 
away from your good fellowship and your 
good Munich beer. Until the day!” 

They lifted a last stein high into the air. 

“Until the day!” they answered in 
unison. 
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They were quiet as he walked across the 
field to where the red and white Spad was 
standing with motor turning over at 
idling speed. One or two smiled at the 
thought of the guns with dummy car¬ 
tridges. They patted him on the back as 
he crawled into the cockpit. 

“Safe return, Captain,” called the 
German commander. “We await your 
orders.” 

Hasbrouck nodded cheerfully and 
smiled at them. He blasted the Hisso 
with expert hand. The tail cleared the 
ground. The wheels rolled forward, 
gathered speed, leaped off the field, and 
the red and white Spad was gone—off the 
Jerry field, with never a shot fired, with 
never a scratch, and with the pilot happy 
in the possession of three steins of good 
Munich beer. 

Flying along, low over the ground. Bus 
Hasbrouck’s eyes were filled with triumph. 
He was right. He had guessed right. He 
had trapped a spy! A spy who would 
have betrayed the entire Army into Jerry 
hands had it not been for him. It was a 
just feeling of triumph. It was a just 
exultation. He pointed the red nose of 
the Spad toward the southwest and 
skimmed homeward. 

From his vantage post in the heavens, 
Buzz Whitaker watched him go. He too 
pointed the nose of his Spad toward the 
home field and followed after the speeding 
Hasbrouck. There was no longer any 
doubt in his mind as to the correctness of 
Hasbrouck’s theory. He was filled with 
rage. He was thinking of poor Tommy 
Horn, burned to death in the cockpit of a 
Fokker, and of Karl Von Honig, alive and 
smiling. 

CHAPTER VII 

BUS TRAPS THE SPY 

T HAT night in the operations tent, 
Bus and Buzz Whitaker conferred in 
whispers. 

“Are you satisfied now?” questioned 
Bus. “Or do you still think I’m crazy?” 
“I’m satisfied,” growled Whitaker. 


“We’ll get this guy and get him good. 
It’ll do me a lot of good to see him bucking 
a firing squad.” 

“Not a chance of that,” warned Bus 
with a shake of his head. “Not right 
away, at any rate. It just can’t be done 
that way, or all our work is for nothing. 
We need him in our business to make sure 
that he keeps on sending our plans to his 
side. If he gets wise that something is up 
and gets away, knowing that there is to 
be a change in our plans, we’ll lose the 
chance for the biggest victory since the 
beginning of the war. Let him think that 
he’s getting away with murder. Let him 
fly his little red and white plane some 
more. It’ll do him a lot of harm and us a 
lot of good.” 

“Well,” snapped Whitaker. “What 
can I do with that guy around here? I’m 
not a good actor. I’ll make a break and 
sure as hell that will spill the beans.” 

“You go back and fix things at G.H.Q. 
like I told you,” urged Hasbrouck. “I’ll 
take care of things here while you’re away. 
All I want to know is that the infantry is 
on to a new objective and that they’ve 
abandoned the first plans of attack. See? 
Here’s the dope. They’ll see it as soon as 
you spring it. Tell them to order a strong 
artillery concentration along the line first 
picked for the offensive. 

“That’ll make the Jerries think that 
everything is O.K. and that the attack is 
coming through the place Von Honig has 
told them to expect it. See? Then, at 
night, have them make a troop concentra¬ 
tion somewhere else, without the ac¬ 
companying artillery fire. Get the idea? 
The Jerries will be massed where the noise 
is the loudest, expecting the attack at that 
point. Instead of that, our doughboys 
will go forward without any fireworks, 
and before the Jerries are wise to the 
change in plans why the infantry will be 
half way to Berlin. It’s simple. The big 
noises down at G.H.Q. will see it in a 
minute.” 

“I’ll go,” promised Whitaker, “but I 
feel like a damn’ fool.” 

“Oh, well, that’s natural,” grinned Bus. 

That night, for the first time since the 
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squadron was organized, the commander 
of the 69th was absent. He was seated in 
a brightly lighted room miles to the south, 
in the presence of more generals and 
marshals than he knew to exist, under¬ 
going a grilling that would have shaken 
the nerve of a hardened criminal. He 
conducted himself well. When the grill¬ 
ing was finished, a gray mustached officer 
looked around the gold braided circle 
with a smile. 

“Gentlemen,” he told them, “I think 
the Lord has placed in our hands an in¬ 
strument stronger than any we possessed. 
This officer has been the agent of the 
Almighty. His reasoning is shrewd. His 
conduct has been marvelous. We are on 
the threshold of a great victory. 

All that night columns of infantry 
moved up to the Front under the screen of 
darkness. With the coming of day, they 
lay face down in the fields and woods, 
chafing at the queer procedure, and going 
forward again only with the coming of the 
next night. 

Artillery moved boldly, concentrating 
upon a certain part of the line. Battery 
after battery moved up. It was a con¬ 
centration such as had not been seen on 
the part of the Allies since the first battle 
of the Marne. Big guns, howitzers, field 
pieces, railroad guns, of all calibers, 
moving up to hurl death upon a nar¬ 
row strip of ground occupied by enemy 
troops. 

And along the Front, passed an officer 
in the uniform of an American flyer. He 
smoked innumerable cigarets. His keen 
eye counted the guns and batteries as 
they lumbered by, and filed the informa¬ 
tion in his brain. The flying officer was 
quite at ease. In his pocket was an 
official pass made out in the name of 
Lieutenant Thomas Horn, 69th Pursuit 
Squadron, A.E.F, and signed by the 
squadron commander of that unit. 

He saw the guns going forward. He 
noted the position in the lines. But he 
did not see the troops stealing up to new 
positions on the Front with the cover of 
night. It would have given him food for 
much thought had he been able to solve 


the mystery of artillery going in one 
direction and infantry in another. 

ON THE field of, the 69th, Bus 
Hasbrouck awaited the return 
of Von Honig. He knew that 
the spy would report back to 
the field well within the time limit of his 
pass. He could see everything he de¬ 
sired to see within the twenty-four hours 
at his disposal. Hasbrouck was puzzling 
his brain for a plan to render the Boche 
harmless. He must be kept in the dark, 
and he must not be permitted to fly. He 
must not know that he was uncovered. 
No man in the 69th, with the exception 
of Bus Hasbrouck and the squadron com¬ 
mander, knew that Tommy Horp was 
Karl Von Honig. To spread such infor¬ 
mation through the squadron would have 
been fatal to Hasbrouck’s plans. 

Von Honig .strutted into the operations 
tent six hours before his pass was up. 
His face was freshly shaven. His eyes 
were glowing. 

“Just reporting back,” he informed 
Bus. “Where’s Lieutenant Whitaker?” 

“I’m boss for the present,” grinned 
Bus. “Whitaker was called back to 
G.H.Q. Something about the plans for 
the coming rumpus.” 

Von Honig glanced at Hasbrouck 
keenly. He could read nothing in Bus’s 
untroubled eyes. 

“It promises to be pretty hot, pretty 
quick,” ventured Von Honig. “At the 
rate they seem to be moving artillery 
to the front, there isn’t a spare gun this 
side of Italy. I think every battery in 
the Army is under marching orders, and 
all headed for this sector.” 

“Oh, we’re going to be the center of at¬ 
traction,” smiled Hasbrouck. “Leave it 
to the big guys to see that we get all the 
action in sight. I expect we’ll all be 
ducking shells for the next six months.” 

“The enemy won’t have a chance,” 
predicted Von Honig. 

“Don’t make a common mistake,” par¬ 
ried Bus, matching guile with guile. “A 
Jerry is always dangerous until he stops 
wiggling. I know.” 
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“Well, check me in,” laughed Von 
Honig. “I want a lot of credit for coming 
back six hours ahead of schedule.” 

“You deserve a tin halo,” agreed Bus. 

“Wanted to write some letters home,” 
confided Von Honig. “Haven’t written 
the folks in a coon’s age.” 

He walked out of the door of the oper¬ 
ations tent and to his own quarters. 
There was a light glowing in his tent for 
two hours after he had turned in. Bus 
watched that light with anxious eyes. 
He knew the home to which Von Honig 
was writing letters. 

He paced up and down in the shadow of 
the tent hangars for hours. He con¬ 
tinued to pace after the light in Von 
Honig’s tent had gone for an hour. He 
was expecting Von Honig to make an 
effort to conceal his report somewhere 
about the red and white Spad. He denied 
himself the companionship of a cigaret, 
afraid that the glow might warn the spy 
that he was observed. He was about to 
turn in, when he heard a soft footfall on 
the sod. He threw himself face down 
alongside of the brown tent and peered 
through the blackness of the night. 

He could not see Von Honig. He could 
sense his presence, however. He heard a 
hand slide along the fabric of the red and 
white Spad’s fuselage. He heard the 
same hand feel its way over the wood in 
back of the pilot’s seat. 

“The dispatch compartment,” thought 
Hasbrouck to himself. “He’s putting his 
report in the dispatch compartment to¬ 
night, so he won’t have to take the chance 
of carrying it out with him in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

He heard the slight click of the hook 
fitting into the eye which secured the 
door of the compartment. The cautious 
footsteps passed out of his hearing. He 
snaked along the ground, following Von 
Honig until he saw him enter his quarters. 

Then he sought his own tent. He knew 
that Von Honig would not hurry in his 
plans. He knew that sometime on the 
morrow. Von Honig would become sepa¬ 
rated from the squadron and would find 
a way to drop the report he had pre¬ 


pared. Bus smiled sleepily to himself. 
He was going to give Von Honig the 
chance he wanted. He was going to send 
him on a solo dawn patrol. Von Honig 
would have a free hand in getting rid of 
his report. That night Bus Hasbrouck 
slept the sleep of a weary man who finds 
it possible to rest for the first time in 
many days. 

WITH the first streaks of dawn 
'1 he was awake. He sent an 

orderly to summon Von Honig 
for the dawn patrol. The 
German came into the operations tent 
rubbing his eyes and appearing half 
asleep. 

“Send for me?” he asked with a yawn. 

“Yeah, my mistake. I forgot to tell you 
last night that you were on the slate for a 
solo dawn patrol this morning. You’re 
the freshest man in the outfit today. 
Knew you wouldn’t mind the assignment 
while the rest of the birds get some rest. 
Fly along the lines between here and 
Clinchy and come in in about two hours 
and a half. Nothing much doing.” 

“O.K.” agreed Von Honig. “I’ll grab 
a shot of coffee and be on my way.” 

In spite of the sleepiness in the Ger¬ 
man’s eyes, Bus Hasbrouck had not 
missed the gleam of triumph that had 
flashed for the tiniest part of a second. 
He knew that Von Honig was exulting 
over his luck. Bus smiled his grim little 
smile. It was giving Von Honig a 
chance to go and never return. But Bus 
knew that he would return. The game 
was too exciting. He would come back. 

Ten minutes later there was the roar of 
a Hisso from the half gloom of the field, 
and Hasbrouck got to the door of the 
operations tent just in time to see the red 
and white Spad take off. 

An hour later, Buzz Whitaker returned 
from G.H.Q. His eyes were haggard and 
his face white. He had all the marks of 
two sleepless nights. 

“Where’s the boy friend?” he de¬ 
manded of Bus. 

“Just sent him on an errand,” grinned 
Hasbrouck. 
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“You what?” exploded Whitaker. 

“I sent him on a solo dawn patrol,” 
affirmed Hasbrouck. “He came back 
last night, six hours ahead of his time, 
and busied himself for two hours ‘writing 
letters home’. Then he sneaked out on 
the field and put his letters in the dis¬ 
patch compartment in his crate. I saw 
him; I was trailing him. I thought I’d 
give him a good chance to deliver his re¬ 
ports, so I sent him off alone.” 

“My God,” groaned Buzz. “You 
shouldn’t have done that. We’ll lose him 
sure. Right now he’s sitting pretty on 
some Jerry field telling the boys how he 
took us in.” 

Hasbrouck shook his head. 

“Don’t forget I’m a squarehead my¬ 
self,” disagreed Hasbrouck. “He’ll come 
back. He thinks that everything is jake 
with him. He’d be a fool to give up at 
this stage of the game. Even if he did he 
has delivered the wrong plans to his 
friends. They’ll just about stand him up 
against a wall and shoot him when they 
find out that his report is all wrong. 
What’s the news from down below?” 

“Oh, the staff fell for your plan like a 
load of bricks,” said the weary com¬ 
mander of the 69th. “They seem to think 
that the war is as good as won. They’re 
moving all the artillery up to Clichy, 
but the infantry is coming up here. 
They’re going to bust through here on a 
wild tear. The push is due tomorrow at 
dawn. Hell is sure going to pop in this 
neck of the woods.” 

“Well, let it pop,” grinned Bus. 
“We’ve got our bird—and he’s done all 
the dirty work.” 

“We’ll have him if he returns,” 
grunted Whitaker. “He isn’t back 
yet.” 

“Bet you next month’s pay he comes 
back here within two hours,” offered 
Bus. 

In spite of his weariness, Whitaker 
smiled. 

“No go, squarehead,” he told Bus. 
“You’ve got a nasty habit of always being 
right.” 

It was exactly forty-five minutes later 


when Von Honig touched the wheels of 
the red and white Spad to the tarmac of 
the 69th squadron, and made his re¬ 
port. 

“Quiet,” he told them, looking from 
Buzz to Bus. “Not a peep out of 
anything anywhere. Like a graveyard. 
Flew twice between here and Clichy but 
didn’t get a rise out of a single Jerry. 
Looks as if they’re all asleep. Even flew 
back into their lines for five miles, but 
they didn’t want to play.” 

“Thanks,” nodded Bus. “I’m now 
stepping down from the high command 
of this high flying outfit. The boss is 
back.” 

Whitaker did not grin. Von Honig 
thought it was because he was so 
fatigued. 

One thing Bus Hasbrouck did not know. 
That was that on his way back, Von 
Honig had hung over the lines between 
Clichy and Verlains. He saw the bat¬ 
teries going up to Clichy, and there was 
no supporting infantry clogging the 
roads. Then over Verlains, he saw a 
division passing into the woods before the 
place and disappear. He studied the 
ground carefully. He came to the con¬ 
clusion that there were more divisions on 
the ground, in the shelter of the woods. 
He came down close. He saw rows and 
rows of khaki lying face down in the 
fields. They were as quiet as dead men, 
but Von Honig knew they were not 
dead. 

A CHANGE in plans. A 
change, right after he had 
dropped the full report on 
the Allied preparations for the 
push! A panic seized him. It Vould be 
necessary to drop a new message having 
to do with this mysterious movement of 
troops before the Verlains Front. It 
would not do to write the message in his 
own tent. There was always a chance 
that some one would enter and discover 
him in the act. He decided to write the 
report—a brief one—in the spare parts 
tent. Later in the day he would have a 
chance to drop the message. 
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He secured several sheets of paper and 
his fountain pen. 

There were two mechanics working in 
the spare parts tent. They were solder¬ 
ing damaged radiators with a blow torch. 
Von Honig entered the tent. 

“Out on the line,” he ordered, “and 
help with those ships.” 

The two mechanics looked up in sur¬ 
prise, but offered no protest. They 
trotted out, leaving the blow torch on the 
ground, still burning. 

Von Honig rested his paper upon the 
work bench and wrote rapidly in German 
for several minutes. He was going over 
the position of the concealed infantry as 
he had seen it from the air, drawing a per¬ 
fect word map of the location. 

Hasbrouck passed within the open flap 
of the tent. His step was noiseless. He 
had not taken his eyes off Von Honig for 
a single instant. He watched him enter 
his tent for paper and his fountain pen. 
Then he had seen him enter the spare 
parts tent. 

The 69th was about to take the air for 
the morning patrol. The motor in Bus 
Hasbrouck’s ship was already turning 
over. Behind it, the red and white Spad 
was standing on the line, its motor turn¬ 
ing at idling speed, cooling before it was 
shut off altogether. 

As he stepped into the tent, gliding 
close to the canvas wall so as to make no 
shadow, a sudden alarm swept over 
Hasbrouck. He knew that the time had 
come to capture Von Honig and render 
him harmless. His lips were curled back 
over his teeth. He was almost wishing 
that Buzz Whitaker was close at his heels. 
It would be a nasty fight, if it came to 
that. Von Honig would not be easy to 
handle. 

He saw the spy nod his head several 
times as if satisfied with what he had 
written. He saw him fold the papers. He 
was about to put them into his tunic 
pocket. The flap was unbuttoned, ready 
to receive them. Hasbrouck stepped 
forward. 

“I’ll take those papers, Von Honig!” 
he said coldly, in precise German. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE TRAP RECOILS 

V ON HONIG’S face was drained of 
color. He stared at the stern 
Hasbrouck like some wild thing in 
a trap. Unconsciously, the hands holding 
the papers went behind his back. He 
took a backward step until he was 
wedged against the workbench behind 
him. His eyes were wide open and staring 
at the bleak faced Hasbrouck. 

“I said I’d take them,” repeated Bus 
in German, walking forward. “Your 
little game is done. You’re the pitcher 
that went to the well once too often. 
Any one but a German would have gone 
this morning and never returned. I was 
betting that you’d come back. That’s 
why I gave you leave to go—you damned 

spy-” 

Von Honig was breathing again. He 
was even smiling. 

“You speak wonderful German for a 
Yankee,” he complimented Hasbrouck. 

“I’m German myself,” said Bus. “That 
is, I was German. I’m an American 
now.” 

“Bah!” sneered Von Honig. “German 
once, German always.” 

“That’s what you think,” spat Has¬ 
brouck. “You lived in America almost 
as long as I did. You went to school 
there. You played with those boys and 
they accepted you as a friend. Then you 
run back here when there is a war, 
murder an American boy and burn him 
to death in a Jerry ship so you can take 
his place on the strength of the education 
you gained in America. You were ready 
to betray thousands of American boys and 
send them to death. Why?” 

“I am a soldier,” said Von Honig with 
a toss of his blond head. “I am not a 
traitor to my country like you are.” The 
report he had written was still clutched in 
his hands behind his back. 

“You may call it traitor,” snarled 
Hasbrouck. “Your kind would, but I’m 
satisfied.” 

“Listen,” said Von Honig in a low 
tone. “You forget this and give me the 
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chance to get away, and I’ll forget your 
actions here. I’ll forget to report that I 
saw a German serving with a country that 
is attacking the Fatherland.” 

“You’ll what?” asked Hasbrouck, 
dumb with amazement. “You’ve got one 
hell of a crust. You’ll never have a 
chance to report anything after today.” 

“Oh, yes, I will,” promised Von Honig 
coldly. “You’re mistaken. Already I 
have given the information that I came to 
secure. When your big push, as you call 
it, hurls itself against the soldiers of the 
Fatherland, it will find itself repulsed and 
shattered. Germany will win the war. 
It is written in the stars.” 

Hasbrouck smiled grimly. 

“Listen, Jerry,” he said. “I knew you 
from the first. I played football against 
you, Michigan against Penn, remember? 
I was sure you were Von Honig and not 
Tommy Horn. I watched you like a cat 
watches a mouse. You haven’t been out 
from under my eyes for a minute. I even 
told Buzz Whitaker to let you go on leave 
so that it would be easier for you to get 
the information you wanted. Then we 
fixed it to have the plans changed. Your 
friends are running around preparing for 
an attack against Clichy. Well, they are 
going to a lot of trouble for nothing. 
The real attack is going over in front of 
here—at Verlains—and it is going to tear 
hell out of you. You see, you’ve helped us 
after all.” 

The smile was still on Von Honig’s face. 

“Oh, I see. That accounts for the 
troop concentrations I observed on my 
way back this morning?” 

“Right,” smiled Hasbrouck. “They go 
over at dawn.” 

“Thanks for the information,” said 
Von Honig. “I’ll make the necessary 
changes in my report, as you call it.” 

“You’ve got a lot of guts. I’ll admit,” 
laughed Hasbrouck. “However, as I said 
before this friendly little party started, 
I’ll take those papers you have behind 
your back.” 

Von Honig took a step forward. He 
held the papers out at arm’s length. 

“Oh, if you insist, you may have them 


without a struggle,” he told Hasbrouck. 
“They’ll never do you any good, how- 

“I’m the best judge of that,” answered 
Bus. “I’ll take them.” 

HE EXTENDED his arm. 
CMg frjV As the papers left Von Honig’s 
hand, the smile on his face 
*- broadened into a grin. He was 
holding a .25 caliber automatic pistol. 
The pistol was pointed exactly at Has- 
brouck’s heart. 

Bus glanced up to meet the mocking 
light in the spy’s eyes. 

“You see?” grinned Von Honig. “You 
can’t outthink a Prussian. While you 
were talking I was able to slip this little 
toy out of my hip pocket and conceal it 
under the papers. Now I regret to tell 
you that if you move, or attempt the 
slightest sound, I’ll shoot the heart out 
of you. You know I mean it. I may be 
captured, but you will not see the capture. 
First, I’ll take back the papers. I know 
you have no gun concealed under 
them.” 

He secured the papers from Hasbrouck 
and stowed them in his tunic pocket. He 
motioned Bus toward the workbench. 

“Back close to the bench, please. 
Don’t make a single move I may mis¬ 
interpret. I’m a little nervous after your 
dramatic entry. I may do something 
you’ll be sorry for.” 

He secured several strands of ordinary 
wire off the floor and bound Hasbrouck’s 
hands behind him. The thin wire cut 
through the flesh cruelly. Hasbrouck 
gritted his teeth to keep back a groan of 
anguish. Then Von Honig lashed Bus’s 
elbows together as tightly as possible. He 
was working swiftly, expertly. He com¬ 
pleted his job by winding the wire around 
and around Bus’s legs in tight loops, and 
making the whole binding fast with 
several twists. He then stuffed his 
handkerchief into Hasbrouck’s mouth and 
wired it in place. When he had finished, 
Hasbrouck was as helpless as a mummy in 
a case. His arms were bound rigidly be¬ 
hind him. His knees were bound tightly 
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together. He could move his fingers and 
toes and head—nothing else. 

Von Honig permitted himself a final 
gesture of triumph. He placed his foot 
behind Hasbrouck and gave him a shove. 
Bus fell heavily to the floor. His head 
struck with a dull thud. 

Von Honig grinned down at him. 

“You wonder how I am going to get 
away, eh? Well, it is simple. I am going 
out, climb in my machine and fly away, 
and there isn’t a man on your field with 
enough brains to stop me. Goodby, 
swine, until I catch you in the air.” 

With a shrug of his shoulders he 
sauntered out through the door of the 
parts tent. Outside he extracted a 
cigaret from his silver case, touched a 
match to it, and with a leisurely eye, sur¬ 
veyed the activity of the field. A look 
of dismay crossed his face as he glanced 
toward his red and white Spad. It was 
standing on the line, but the prop was 
dead stick. The motor had cooled and a 
mechanic had cut the switch. 

Von Honig cursed feelingly under his 
breath. He walked over to the group 
working about Hasbrouck’s ship, the 
motor of which was idling. 

“Who cut the switch in my ship?” he 
demanded. 

“I did, sir,” answered one of the 
mechanics in surprise. “It was cool, so I 
thought you wanted it cut.” 

“Mind your own damn’ business the 
next time,” snarled Von Honig. “When 
I want advice on how to take care of a 
motor, I’ll get it from some one who knows 
something about it. Get to 'hell out of 
here. Where is Lieutenant Hasbrouck?” 
he demanded of Bus’s mechanic. 

“Don’t know, sir,” answered the me¬ 
chanic. “He’s due now, ready for 
patrol.” 

“Well, I’m flying his crate today,” 
announced Von Honig. “How’s the 
gas?” 

“Full up, sir,” replied the mechanic. 
“You’re getting even with him, eh?” 

“What do you mean?” snapped Von 
Honig. “Even for what?” 

“Turn about,” grinned the mechanic. 


“He flew your crate once, now you fly his 
and it’s all even.” 

“He flew mine?” questioned Von 
Honig in a strange voice. “When?” 

“One of the days you were away,” 
answered the mechanic. “The first day, 
I think it was. He got a Jerry with it, 
too. Shot him down out of control inside 
their own lines.” 

There was a light of hell in Von 
Honig’s eyes. 

“So he flew my ship, did he?” grated 
the spy. “I hope he rots in hell!” 

“I thought you knew all about it,” 
mumbled the mechanic. “The squadron 
commander and he flew together.” 

“Well, I’ll fly this one today just to get 
even,” grinned Von Honig coldly. He 
was fighting to subdue a sudden panic in 
his heart. 

He glanced about quickly. Whitaker 
was still in the operations tent. The 
other pilots due for the mission were not 
as yet on the field. He crawled into the 
cockpit of Hasbrouck’s crate. 

MEANWHILE, inside the 
spare parts tent, a wildly 
struggling Bus Hasbrouck was 
fighting to break the torturing 
pressure of his bonds. The wire was 
cutting into his hands and legs. After five 
minutes of silent struggling he knew that 
it was hopeleSfe. He knew that some one 
must discover him before he could be free. 
That would be too late. Von Honig 
would be gone and the secret of the false 
attack with him. 

He stared about, his eyes searching for 
anything that promised to assist him. 
He knew that it might be an hour before 
any one entered the tent. In the bustle 
of getting off the daily patrol, all of the 
ground men and mechanics would be 
busily engaged. His eyes lighted upon the 
still burning blow torch. It seemed the 
only thing inside the tent possessed of life 
or motion. He studied it for a long 
minute, trying to fit it in with a plan of 
escape. A light of hope crept into his 
eyes. He rolled his body over and over 
until his feet were touching the torch. 
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Then, slowly, inches at a time, he pushed 
the flaming torch across the floor. He 
lifted himself by the muscles of his neck. 
It was a terrible strain with the cruel 
wires cutting him. Slowly but surely he 
moved the torch toward the nearest wall 
of the tent. 

Twice during the slow march the flame 
curled around his feet and ankles. He 
could smell burning leather. He knew 
his feet had been burned, but still he went 
forward. His hands and arms were 
running blood. The'*: was a cold per¬ 
spiration on his forehead. With a con¬ 
vulsive kick he toppled the torch over 
against the oil soaked tent wall, and then 
rolled his body in the direction of the door. 
He knew it would be a race with death. 
He knew that the canvas would burn with 
the fury of an oil well. But he also knew 
that the fire would attract attention and 
bring men running in the direction of the 
danger. He hoped that he could roll his 
body through the tent mouth before the 
flame leaped up around him—before he 
was burned alive—but he had to take the 
chance. He had been too sure in handling 
Von Honig. He had given him his op¬ 
portunity for escape. 

He heard a cry of alarm from the field 
just as he rolled through the tent flaps. 
The fire was already hot upon his face. 
He tried to move his bleeding body 
farther out of the pathway of the flame. 
He heard nail studded shoes pounding 
toward him over the sod. Some one 
reached down and picked him up. The 
gag was snatched from his mouth. But 
before all that, he had heard the roar of a 
Hisso motor and saw his own ship racing 
down the field to a takeoff. 

“Cut the wires, quick!” gasped Has- 
brouck. “Pliers. Cut ’em. For God’s 
sake, hurry!” 

A mechanic yanked a pair of pliers from 
his overalls and severed the confining 
wires in a series of rapid snips. When 
his bonds fell to the ground, Hasbrouck 
came within an inch of plunging on his 
face. He tottered forward, toward the 
nearest ship on the line with its motor 
turning over. 


The parts tent was an inferno behind 
him. He could hear Buzz Whitaker 
shouting orders. But he had no ears nor 
eyes for anything save the first Spad on 
the line. 

It seemed that he took years in travers¬ 
ing the hundred yards between the 
flaming tent and the ship. He threw him¬ 
self into the cockpit. 

“Pull those blocks,” he ordered. 

A staring mechanic obeyed. Has¬ 
brouck threw the gun forward with a 
sweep of his hand. The Spad gathered 
speed and tore down the field. In the 
distance, flying low and fast, he made 
out the gray shape of the fugitive, Von 
Honig. 

CHAPTER IX 

STEEL FOE STEEL 

H ASBROUCK made no attempt to 
gain altitude. He sent his Spad 
rocketing over the tree tops. His 
eyes were fixed on the ship before him. 
He made no note of his position. It made 
no difference to him if he were over ter¬ 
ritory held by friend or foe. His brain 
was a rioting tumult of anger. Blood 
streamed down over his arms and wrists 
where the wire had cut into his flesh. His 
legs and arms burned with glowing fire.- 
His chest seemed oppressed with a heavy 
weight. A wolflike grin spread over his 
face—a mechanical, terrible grin of 
triumph. He was gaining. 

Von Honig was losing speed in an 
attempt to gain altitude. As yet he had 
not observed the Spad beneath. Has¬ 
brouck knew that he was less than a mile 
behind the fleeing spy. His heart was 
keeping pace with the straining motor. 
He shook the web belts leading to the 
guns with a careful hand. This time there 
would be no dummy cartridges in the 
ribbons. 

This time steel would challenge steel. 
Spad against Spad, and Hasbrouck knew 
that his mastery of a Spad was complete. 
He knew that with an even break, Von 
Honig would never land upon a German 
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field with the corrections in the American 
battle plans. 

He was crawling up slowly. He eased 
the nose of the Spad up just a trifle and 
gained two hundred feet in altitude with¬ 
out loosing speed. The front lines were a 
blur beneath him. He knew the men 
down there were awaiting the word that 
would send them over to glorious victory 
or terrible defeat. He knew it all de¬ 
pended upon his overtaking and destroy¬ 
ing Von Honig. 

Straight as an arrow the spy was 
making for his own lines and the safety 
of a Jerry field. Hasbrouck was close 
now. His eyes were mere points. He 
could make out the head of Von Honig as 
it showed over the curve of the cockpit. 
He grinned the terrible wolf grin and 
touched the trips of his Vickers with a 
caressing hand. The Hisso roared in 
front of him. The exhaust smoke blown 
back into his face by the slip stream was 
incense. The hot oil splashes were a joy 
to his cheeks. His hair blew back in the 
wind. His eyes needed no goggles. 

They were over the Boche lines. Trim 
and well kept trenches of concrete 
showed in straight, well ordered lines. 
Von Honig was hunting for a field. He 
was hunting for his own field. An open 
space loomed up before him. Suddenly he 
•banked over on one wing as if to make 
a complete circle of the field before 
dropping down, and he came almost face 
to face with the pursuing Spad. He 
zoomed wildly. Hasbrouck glanced up 
at him for an instant, then he pushed the 
nose of his Spad down, and diving upon 
the enemy field under full throttle, cut 
in his guns and raked it from end to end 
with burst after burst of singing steel. 
Hangars, ships on the line, laboring 
mechanics, everything that came within 
range was blasted by the fury of his guns. 
He still wore the mirthless grin. 

“Let’s see you go down there now,” 
he muttered to himself. “Let’s see you 
play tag with the boys on the ground after 
that shellacking. Go on down.” 

As if in answer to his dare, Von Honig 
made a wild swoop for a landing on the 


Boche field. But this time the ground, 
crew was ready for a visit from a Spad. 
Spandaus, mounted on revolving bases, 
pointed blunt noses toward the sky. The 
Spad under Von Honig’s hand slipped for 
the earth, and as it slipped, the ground 
machine guns picked it up in eager sights 
and the gunners shouted in glee as splin¬ 
ters flew from the wings and fuselage of 
the ship. 

Hasbrouck’s grin was wider. 

“You’re not flying a red nosed Spad 
with white wings now,” he growled be¬ 
tween set teeth. “You’ll take your 
medicine and like it, and your friends are 
handing it out. Come up and fight.” 

Wild with rage. Von Honig was shaking 
his fist over the side of his cockpit at the 
stupid gunners who would not let him 
land on his own field. He made a second 
attempt and again the machine guns on 
the ground drove him back. He nosed up 
in a wild zoom to find that Hasbrouck 
was waiting for him; that death threat- 
-ened from above as well as from 
below. 

Hasbrouck’s Spad was between Von 
Honig and Boche territory. Relent¬ 
lessly, Hasbrouck forced the spy to fight 
or to give ground. Von Honig was re¬ 
luctant to give battle. He knew that the 
plans he carried were far more important 
than a victory over a single ship. He 
knew that unless he could land and de¬ 
liver his report it would be too late—the 
American surprise attack would be 
launched before the German front lines 
were ready to receive it. 

He was white with anger. His cruel 
mouth was set in a straight line. He felt 
himself being played with, pushed back, 
little by little, by the shrewd flying Has¬ 
brouck. He did not know that it was 
Hasbrouck’s intention to anger him. He 
merely knew that a Spad was keeping him 
from attaining his objective. 

He saw the German front lines slipping 
away from him. His dodging and twist¬ 
ing tactics had lost him precious territory. 
Raging, he turned to face the gray, wolf¬ 
like thing that hung to him so relent¬ 
lessly, blocking his every move. 
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HE PULLED his ship over into 
a tight loop. In his cockpit. 
Bus Hasbrouck smiled the 
mirthless grin and reached for 
his gun trips. He held the Spad straight 
for an instant, until Von Honig was on 
his back in the loop, then he zoomed up 
sharply, caught the Boche in his gun 
sights as he came screaming down out of 
the whirl. Hasbrouck was hanging on his 
prop. His crate was almost at a dead 
stall. Von Honig was squarely in his 
sights, and he permitted the Spad to fall 
forward out of the stall. As its nose fol¬ 
lowed the end of Von Honig’s loop, 
Hasbrouck cut in his guns, and his mouth 
curled with triumph at their grim chatter. 

He was too close to miss. The burst 
smashed into the after fuselage of the 
spy’s ship. Splinters flew in a shower. 
Tattered linen streaked out in the air. 
Von Honig pushed his nose down and 
plunged wildly, twisting from side to side 
to destroy the aim of those deadly Vickers 
in front of Hasbrouck. 

He was farther and farther away from 
his own territory. He was drifting back 
inside the Allied lines. Desperately he 
turned and attempted to out speed Has¬ 
brouck. But the darting Spad on his tail 
headed him off, and once more the snap 
of death, flung by a hot Vickers, crackled 
about his ears. 

There was a certain finality in the tone 
of that crackling. Von Honig recognized 
that finality. His eyes studied the 
ground, figuring his chances for a crash 
landing and escape. His lips curved in a 
cold smile. He whirled his stolen ship 
about. His eyes were glinting with hate. 
His head was close over his gun sights. 
He charged down upon Hasbrouck like a 
wild animal at bay. 

Again Hasbrouck smiled and nodded 
his head. He expected a fight sooner or 
later. Over his shoulder he had noted the 
appearance of a Spad unit. They were 
coming from the direction of the 69th’s 
field. Bus knew that Buzz Whitaker was 
flying at their head, and that they were 
looking for him and Von Honig. He 
knew that Buzz must be crazy with the 


fear that Von Honig had escaped and that 
all was lost. 

Well, he would show them the end of 
Von Honig. He sideslipped gracefully 
and evaded the mad plunge of the spy. 
As he slipped, he eased up on his throttle, 
nosed down, kicked right rudder, threw 
the gun to the ship again, pulled back on 
the stick and zoomed up until his nose 
was close under Von Honig’s belly. Again 
the Vickers spat in deadly fury. He saw 
the stolen Spad shudder and tremble from 
the effects of that burst. 

He jumped in, trying to get as close as 
possible—trying for a single final burst. 
Below him was friendly territory. He 
knew that when he went down, Von 
Honig would have no chance to carry the 
message he wished to deliver. Dead or 
alive now, he could not hurt the cause for 
which Bus Hasbrouck was fighting. 

The stolen Spad rolled sharply and for 
an instant its nose was full on Has- 
brouck’s ship. A wave of steel swept 
through the fuselage of the pursuing ship. 
Longerons splintered and cross members 
were hit through and through. Like a 
live thing stung by a wasp, the Spad 
rolled out of the way of the burst. It 
seemed to gather speed as it rolled. It 
was headed for the Allied lines. Von 
Honig’s nose was pointed north. 

For an instant the spy saw a chance for 
escape. He put the nose of his ship down 
to gain the last atom of speed and headed 
for his own lines. It was a last desperate 
attempt. Behind him, Hasbrouck half 
rolled out of a power loop and dived on 
the same angle. Von Honig looked back 
from his seat. He could make out the 
white circle of Hasbrouck’s face and the 
wind swept mop of blond hair. He turned 
his head. There was nothing else to do. 
Foot by foot the ship behind him gained. 
He could hear the roar of Hasbrouck’s 
motor over the roar of his own. He knew 
that death was about to touch him on the 
shoulder. 

White faced. Bus Hasbrouck leaned 
over his gun sights. Little by little his 
nose drew up on the tail of the fleeting 
ship. He was not more than fifty feet 
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distant. His right thumb squeezed hard 
on the gun trips. A wave of white and 
orange and green from around the muz¬ 
zles of his guns hid Von Honig from his 
sight for-a*-. moment. When the slip 
stream carried away the fog before his 
eyes, he saw the spy slumped in his seat. 
He zoomed wildly to escape crashing into 
the faltering ship in front of him. The 
ailerons on the stolen ship were banging 
up and down. The prop was shattered. 
The Hisso in Von Honig’s ship had 
raced for a single instant, then it had 
thrown the con rods through the crank 
case, and an angry red tongue of flame 
was licking up from around the motor 
base. 

IT NOSED over. The flame 
crackled and roared. The red 
tongue ran a shrewd tip around 
the right wing. It disap¬ 
peared for a moment, then broke out in a 
new fury. Little by little it ate its way 
back to the pilot’s cockpit. There was 
the sight of a blackened leather helmet, 
and then the mass of flame hid the cockpit 
from view. 

The Spad plunged down like a flaming 
meteor. It was but a short distance to 
the ground. It hit with a terrific shock 
and rebounded, to shatter itself into bits 
of flaming wreckage. 

Hasbrouck turned his Spad on its axis 
and flew back to his own field. He was 
weak and nauseated. He knew that the 
entire squadron had seen the finish of that 
fight. He knew that they had been 
within range of the stolen Spad when he 
had smashed home the final burst. He 
knew that they would follow him in. 

He was on the field, sitting in his cock¬ 
pit, when they taxied up to the line. It 
seemed that he did not have strength 
enough to lift himself over the side of the 
ship. Buzz Whitaker galloped up to the 
side of Hasbrouck’s crate. 

“What in hell—” he sputtered. 

“Too much rope,” grinned Hasbrouck. 
“We gave him too much rope. I went 
in the spare parts tent to tell him the jig 
was up, and I caught him writing a report 


on the new positions of our troops. He 
spotted them as he flew back this morn¬ 
ing. Clever guy, that.” 

“But the fire,” said Whitaker. “How 
in hell did the fire start?” 

“Well, you see he tied me up with 
baling wire so that I couldn’t move and 
he gagged me so that I couldn’t yell. A 
couple of grease balls left a blow torch 
burning on the floor of the tent. I 
kicked it over to the side wall and burned 
the place down to attract attention.” 

“And took a chance of burning your¬ 
self to death!” snapped Whitaker. 

“Oh, I kind of figured that one of you 
guys would come running in time to pull 
me out—or at least to put me out,” 
grinned Bus. “Anyway, I rolled almost 
all the way out of the tent. I didn’t get 
burned at all, but those wires hurt like 
hell.” 

“Well, one thing you can bet on—those 
reports of Von Honig’s are a total loss. 
We flew over the wreck on the way back 
and there isn’t enough left of the whole 
works to write a*report on.” 

Hasbrouck smiled happily. He was 
about to speak, but his face contorted 
with pain. He slumped down in his seat— 
out. Whitaker pulled him out of the 
crate, and carried him to his cot. The 
pain had been too great. 

CHAPTER X 

VICTORY 

AT DAWN of the next morning, guns 
thundered along the Front. Near 
Clichy, the greatest artillery con¬ 
centration the world had ever seen 
hurled shrapnel, high explosives and gas 
at the German lines. Huddled in con¬ 
crete trenches rocked by the terrific 
blasts of the artillery preparation, thirty 
German divisions waited to repel the ex¬ 
pected attack of the Americans. The 
officers smiled to themselves. There was 
nothing new in a terrific artillery prepa¬ 
ration before an attack. They knew they 
were safe. They knew the Yankees would 
hurl themselves upon a withering hail of 
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death the moment the khaki clad lines 
began to advance. 

Before Verlains, ten American divisions 
awaited the word to advance. Here they 
had no artillery preparation. The Front 
was still with the stillness of death. 
Before them, on the enemy side of the 
lines, every available regiment had been 
moved to Clichy to resist the shock of the 
American attack. The doughboys lay in 
the woods or remained standing within 
the dark depths of the forest. The sun 
peeped over the eastern horizon. A 
general officer blew a shrill blast upon a 
whistle. The blast was repeated up and 
down the line. The khaki wave swept 
from concealment. They went forward 
at a dog trot. Ahead of them, a wire 
wrecking crew cut a path. 

There was a startled pounding of 
machine guns in front of them. They 
swept on through the wire, into the front 
line trenches which had once been con¬ 
sidered impregnable, mopped them up, 
and went on, deeper and deeper into 
enemy territory. All the while, the 
fireworks at Clichy banged away 
steadily. 

A sudden panic ran through the thirty 
divisions before Clichy. News was 
seeping in that the Americans had pene¬ 
trated the lines in force; that miles of 
ground had been lost and a deep salient 
driven before Verlains. The artillery 
concentration took heavy toll as the 
German divisions were ordered out of the 
snug shelter of the concrete trenches to 
oppose the American advance at Ver¬ 
lains. 

The thrust forward was checked finally. 
It was checked more because the vic¬ 
torious Americans desired to consolidate 
the ground they had won rather than be¬ 
cause of enemy opposition. At the close 


of the day, complete victory was in the 
hands of the American troops. 

On a cot, tossing with the fever and 
pain of lacerated arms and legs, was Bus 
Hasbrouck, squarehead, who had gained 
the victory. 

Behind a massive desk in the reception 
room of a great old chateau, a gray man 
stared out through the open windows into 
the beautiful garden in which the house 
was set. There were a number of tele¬ 
grams held loosely in his left hand. It 
seemed that he was drinking in the 
beauty of the scene before his eyes. In 
fact, he was being acquainted with the 
greatest disaster the German armies had 
suffered since the beginning of the war. 
The telegrams told him of priceless 
positions taken in a single wild thrust 
forward on the part of the American 
troops. His face was lined with care. He 
knew that back home, in the Fatherland, 
a disillusioned people were crying to him 
to lead them out of the depths of mili¬ 
tarism, into the light of freedom from 
tyranny. Yet, he was a soldier. 

“The losses are terrific,” he told his aide 
in a quiet voice. “The plan of defense 
miscarried.” 

“Yes, Excellency,” answered the grave 
looking aide. “Captain Von Honig, 
the man who gave us the information, 
was mistaken in his placing of the 
attack.” 

“And Von Honig?” asked the marshal 
of Germany. 

“He has not returned,” said the aide. 

The close cropped gray head nodded 
thoughtfully. The eyes continued to look 
out the window. 

In a tangle of wreckage, on a spot of 
war furrowed ground, flame swept and 
still forever, was Karl Von Honig—he 
who had gained the defeat. 



The Readers’ Vote 

ORRY—but because of the flu epi¬ 
demic, and the perfectly splendid 
response to our annual vote on stories, 
our tabulation is not finished. I’ll have 
it ready for Camp-Fire of our next num¬ 
ber, March fifteenth. 


Meet Paul Neumann ! 

O ACCOMPANY his extraordinary 
tale, “Kaliho,” appearing in this 
issue—his first in Adventure —Comrade 
Neumann tells of his adventurous life. 
How greatly I envy a man who was ad¬ 
mitted to personal friendship with the 
great R. L. S.! 

The dispatch of this missive carries out intentions 
formed no less than sixteen years ago, when Jay 
Cairns, Fred Franklin, and a couple of additional 
nondescript kindred spirits from any and every old 
place, formed the Adventurers’ Club of Chicago in 
the old Press Club. 

In other words I have, since then, been intending 
to submit to you a few of my own adventures, but, 
somehow, in wandering over this world of ours, 
have not had time.- Or, when I did, I found the 
kindred spirits’ hospitality so powerful that some¬ 
how or other it did not just blend with attempting 
to write up to the standard of the magazine. 

Under separate cover I am enclosing you the 
story that sent Robert Louis Stevenson to investi¬ 


gate the leper settlement at Molokai in the spring of 
1889, when I was ten years old and the boy satellite 
of the tale teller. 

This yarn, to the best of my belief, has never been 
told outside of Hawaii, or, if it has, nobody has as 
yet published it. It’s based on fact. Douglas St. 
G. Walters, M. D., of Waimea, Kauai, now, I be¬ 
lieve, deceased, told it to me when I was nine and 
James Dowsett told it to Robert Louis while he was 
living with my father at Sans Souci, Waikiki, on 
his first visit to the islands. 

There was another true leper story of that time, 
which, much later, I gave to the late Jack London 
and which he brought up to date and published 
under the title Koolau, The Leper. It has nothing 
to do with the one I am sending you. 

Last year, in my recurrent wandering fit, I was 
in the South Seas again and did a pilgrimage to Apia- 
and Mount Vaea to my old fetish’s tomb. If, after 
reading the story of Kaliho, you feel it justifies 
further contact with me, I would be glad to send you 
in a description of things as they are on the Apian 

As bona fides of my good faith in this matter I am 
enclosing a clipping from Editor and Publisher about 
myself, and wish to add the following: 

I was bom on May 7, 1879, at 1314 Bush Street, 
San Francisco. My mother’s maternal ancestors 
were those D’Almeidas, after whom the city and 
county of Alameda, Cal., are named. The first of 
these gentlemen was the famous Don Francisco, 
who fought Zulus before Drake started around the 
world. Subsequently the family ran the Acapulco— 
Manila galleons during the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries. My grandmother was bom at 
Acapulco and moved from there to Monterey, Cal., 
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early in the last century. There she met the de¬ 
scendant of another American pioneer family and 
married him. 

This man was Herman Dincklagen, descendant of 
Lubbardus Van Dincklagen, the old boy who chased 
Peter Stuyvesant up the street, peg leg and all. 
Subsequently Peter chased him over to this island 
(Staten) where he lived for a while on the identical 
spot now occupied by this apartment. 

My dad’s family helped in the upbuilding of 
California in a modest way. My Uncle Emanuel 
founded the Alaska Commercial Company. My 
Cousin Rudolf made the gold discovery at Unga 
that became the Apollo Consolidated mining com¬ 
pany, and was killed in 1897 by falling down a shaft. 

Dad himself was one of the charter members of 
the Bohemian club; counsel for the Spreckels inter¬ 
ests; subsequently attorney general for Kalakaua 
and Iiliokalani, king and queen, in sequence, of 
Hawaii. 

He dug Robert Louis Stevenson out of a San 
Francisco boarding house at 608 Bush Street, where 
the lonely Scot was sadly in need of medical atten¬ 
tion, back in 1881 or thereabouts. The exact date I 
have in some memoirs around the house somewhere. 

Anyhow, Stevenson was patched up. Sam Os¬ 
bourne, with whose wife Stevenson was madly in 
love—Fanny Van De Grift was the lady’s maiden 
name—happened to be my father’s best friend. 
Likewise Stevenson became very nearly ditto. You 
can imagine the delicate situation my dad found 
himself in when Stevenson asked him to act as inter¬ 
mediary and inform Sam how matters stood. Any¬ 
how, due to Dad, Sam retired from the scene and 
my father was Stevenson’s best man, chief witness or 
what-have-you at the subsequent wedding. 

Stevenson and his wife came to us in Honolulu in 
1889. Then Dad with the aid of John Sumner of 
Apia, and a realtor there bought the Villa Vailima 
for Robert Louis. Louis paid a visit to our Honolulu 
home in 1894 and returned to Villa Vailima to die. 
During his first visit to the islands I was his inter¬ 
preter—at the age of ten or rather nine years and 
nine months. He got the Bottle Imp story through 
my friendship with a Kahuna Lapaau, a Hawaiian 
medicine-man historian. 

Well.^that accounts for my knowledge of Steven¬ 
son, coupled with the fact that I have wandered 
over the lower Pacific groups probably more than 
any white man who ever returned to civilization. 
Also I followed up Stevenson’s history while I took 
a course in science and Scottish hospitality at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1897, ’98 and ’99. 

This is getting to be a devilishly long letter, but, I 
take it, you want to know by what right I submit 
anything to a magazine of your standing; and there 
you have it. 

To go on for a few lines further. I was in the 
Boer war in 1900 and 1901. My number was 1316 \ 
my rank private and my unit the Eighteenth B. - 
gade Bearer Corps. Subsequently I foot-slogged it 
up and down the Eastern Free State as a member of 
the hungry Eighth Division. Fred Franklin during 


this period was running the police of Johannesburg 
quite effectively, and a bunch of other adventurers 
were scattered about the place doing any old thing 
that came handy. 

In the summer of 1902 I tried my hand at a shot 
or two in Southeast Africa <aiuf' had previously, 
during the summer vacations of ’97, ’98 and ’99, 
shot the chamois on Mont Perdu and Maladetta 
slopes, and the agile ibex in Corsica. 

I went to the South Seas on another of my run¬ 
arounds late in 1902, and in 1903 found myself in 
Winnipeg minus a job or anything particular to do so 
I went with Survey Party No. 1 under an engineer 
called Ord on that section of the Grand Trunk Paci¬ 
fic—now the Canadian National—that begins at 
Superior Junction near Lac Seul and ends, or should 
end, at the junction of the Winnipeg and English 
Rivers. I managed to plunge into the shallows at 
Twenty Mile Rapids on the Wabigoon River early 
in 1904 and was thawed out at Eagle River by a 
squaw who lamented the terrible waste of alcohol 
used to get my toes moving. 

Subsequently I wandered north to Great Bear. 
Then I came to New York and got a job on the old 
Evening Sun under McCloy who is now working on 
the Evening Post. 

The rest of my career, with lapses now and then 
that carried me to Europe, Asia and Australia, is 
one of newspaper jobs, sprees around Java, dashes 
to Lower California, Oceania and once to Ireland. 
In 1916 I got downright mad at the Germans, de¬ 
spite far back descent from those good people, and 
enlisted in the Canadian Army. Number there was 
528696. Some one discovered I knew something 
about medicine and first aid work in the field and I 
was shunted into the Second Field Ambulance. I 
came out of the big affair in October 1918, having 
done nothing in particular beyond “medical-ser- 
geanting” a few companies of Forestry Corps troops 
and escorting better men than myself from Etaples, 
or rather from Westenhanger in England, to Bail- 
lieux (I do hope I have spelled that railhead right) 
and bidding them farewell as they made for the 
communicating spruits. 

Well, there you have it! In other words I am an 
applicant for a job, telling yams of adventure per¬ 
sonally experienced. There may be some stretchers 
in them, but on the whole they’re pretty accurate. 

—PAUL NEUMANN 


Captain Dingle Protests 
RECKED in the last bad storm 
which swept the Caribbean—losing 
his schooner and nearly all else except his 
life—this well known member of our writ¬ 
ers’ brigade, finds time to tell other com¬ 
rades some interesting facts concerning 
Old Stiff, and also to say a word for the 
old sailing ships of British registry. 




ADVENTURE 


Dear Camp-Firers: 

I’d like just to have read Shipmate Johnson’s 
letter regarding the Not So Terrible Horn and let it 
go; but some things he gives expression to scarcely 
agree with my own exiKjrience; they won’t merely 
gel a rise out of Bill Adams, but out of most men 
who know Old Stiff well. 

That the Horn may be passed easily and with 
comfort any sailor knows; but since readers of sea 
fiction want plenty of salt, writers usually choose an 
aspect of Cape Horn showing what it can do at its 
worst. I have rounded the Horn many times, both 
as a boy, as a mate, and a3 master of square-rigged 
vessels. I have come around with royals set more 
than once; by that same token I have been forty- 
three days jammed off the Horn in a fine British 
iron ship of three thousand tons which was rigged 
and handled as well as any American ship that ever 
sailed the seas. Captain Yardley Powles, almost 
a lifetime in command of the big British fourmasted 
barque John Kerr, rounded the Horn a score of 
times and never parted a ropeyarn. Other masters 
in other ships, particularly in the grain or nitrate 
trades, saw little but evil weather down at the Cor¬ 
ner, and the iron and steel ships built in the ’eighties 
and ’nineties in Great Britain were rigged as no 
wooden vessel could ever be rigged. As for most of 
the tall tales being due to English ships not being 
sailed as well as American ships, in the five square 
riggers I sailed in I never saw their times bettered 
by any American ship encountered; and in the num¬ 
ber of ships actually wrecked off Cape Stiff, the pro¬ 
portion of American ships lost to number under the 
flag at that point is just a little bit greater than that 
of British ships. 

Cape Horn weather is as you find it. And though 
the seus off Cape Agulhas or the Cape of Good Hope 
can be heavier by far than those anywhere else on 
earth—at least that has been my experience—yet 
for sheer protracted bitterness I believe Old Stiff 
stands alone. 

Friend Johnson cannot be very well acquainted 
with the performances of ships of other flags, or he 
surely would hesitate before making such a state¬ 
ment as: “The English ships—not so well kept up— 
and unless they had a Nova Scotia captain not 
driven as hard.” 

There were a few splendid ships of American regis¬ 
ter which had a famous reputation for smartness 
and upkeep. The general run of them were not a 
bit better kept or run than the general average of 
British ships. Many of them looked exactly what 
they were: soft wood, short-lived craft with the 
wracked lines of poor timber and hurried workman¬ 
ship. None of them in their best days compared 
more than moderately ■well with the smartest of the 
British tea and wool ships. And few of the British 
record makers had any but English or Scottish 
masters. Some of the more famous of American 
built ships made their records under the British 
flag with British skippers and crews. Except for the 
North Atlantic record, American ships held few if 
any which were open to other flags: New York to 


Frisco was an easy record to make and hold, since 
only American ships could enter the trade. 

But I hadn’t any notion of swinging off on this 
tack, lads. I just want to put in a modest word in 
contradiction of a mistaken idea which Shipmate 
Johnson seems to have. And if it were necessary to 
disprove that notion about American ships being 
superiorly rigged or kept up, why, I suggest that 
anybody interested just collect the names of all the 
surviving sailing ships—square riggers—afloat under 
any flag, and see in Lloyds’ Shipping Register how 
many are American built, how many British. 

There is not one remaining under the British 
flag, or at least only one, if the sale has not yet been 
completed. I’m not sure how many there are under 
the American flag; several I think; but there are 
many under Finnish, Portuguese, Swedish, German 
and French flags, and seven-tenths or more including 
the American ships are British built, most of them 
pretty old—forty years or so. As for German ships, 
I can find no records of American vessels ever ap¬ 
proaching the performances of the modern German 
sailing ships; certainly no American ship—or British 
either—was rigged or fitted as conveniently or 
powerfully as they. 

I’d better clew-up. I hear Bill Adams clumping 
along to take his trick. 

Fair winds and no sleet for your next passage. 
Shipmate Johnson. I’ve just been wrecked in the 
September hurricane in the Bahamas. Luck to 
you, boys. 

—dingle. Mangrove Cay, Andros Island, 

Bahamas. 


The Professor Takes A Ride 
Gently there, now Buckshot, gently! 
(What a name for an equine.) 

Good horse, nice horse; walk now, horsey: 
Ah! that’s better. This is fine! 

It was quite a generous spirit 
That young cattle-puncher showed. 

Loaning me his silver rowels- 

Buckshot! Please stay in the road! 

Let me think... His name is—“Slender” r 
No-o ... Ah! Now I have it—“Slim”! 
Quite an interesting creature. 

Though his intellect is dim. 

Yet, he went to much exertion. 

To secure this special mount 

For my ride into the village- 

Buckshot! Cease!! Quick, let me count! 

One—two—three—now! Foolish pony, 
I shall punish you indeed. 
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With these sharp spurs for your prancing— 
Help! Come quick! Desist, foul steed! 

Oh! This ignominious moment! 

Ah! These sandspurs in my head! 

I fulfilled Slim’s kind instructions 
Most exactly, for he said 

“Now, Perfesser, if he prances. 

Which is liarble as sin; 

Use them spurs he way I told yer: 

Just count three in’ jab ’em in!” 

Word for word, that was his language, 
And I cannot understand 
How I was precipitated 
Head-first off into the sand! 

For I followed his suggestions 
To the letter, pressing strong 
To the horse’s flanks the rowels; 

But, perchance, my style was wrong. 

Now that Buckshot beast has vanished: 
Well, I really do not care. 

I shall walk and find employment 
Plucking sandspurs from my hair. 

Which I could not do a-saddle. 

For perforce I grasp the horn 
Most tenaciously, or suffer 
From a painful, misplaced com. 

I must haste, too, and assure Slim 
That despite this, I’m all right, 

Able to attend the snipe-hunt 
He’s to take me on tonight! 

—COURTNEY McCURDY 


Tristan Da Cunha 

J ANUARY twenty-second, 1929, the 
gifts from Adventure’s readers and 
editors leave New York, on board the 
Duchess of Atholl, bound to that lonely 
island. They go in care of Mr. Robert 
Glass, whose letter was published some 
months ago in Camp-Fire. 

With the money received merchandise 
has been purchased—since currency is of 
no use to the islanders. 


Back Copies 

C OMRADE C. R. Rollings of Port 
Huron, Michigan, wishes to dispose 
of a file from July, 1924, complete to date, 
and some 1913 copies. He says: 

“Will sell entire lot, but not separate 
copies. Offer should include freight from 
Port Huron.” 


The Kodiak 

W RITING from Juneau, Alaska, 
Brother Haines has a word to say 
concerning the depredations of this largest 
of North American animals. 

In the November issue of Adventure Magazine I 
noted with interest the comments by Mr. Victor 
Shaw, of Loring, Alaska, relative to the Kodiak 
brown bear. Mr. Shaw knows whereof he speaks. 
He spoke of the depredations of the brownies, and 
of the public sentiment that is aroused at this time 
over the damage caused by the brutes among the 
cattle herds on the islands to the Westward. 

It may be of interest to the readers of Adventure 
Magazine to know that a great number of people 
living on islands of the Kodiak-Afognak group 
petitioned the Alaska Game Commission at its 
annual fall session this year to make changes in the 
present bear protective law that would enable the 
ranchers to protect their livestock against the 
ravages of the animal. To be sure, the browns do 
considerable damage among the small sheep and 
cattle herds of the islands, and in more than one 
they have been known to have attacked humans, 
unprovoked, and done away with them. Ex-Gov. 
Biggs of the Territory, during his term of office, 
gathered a great deal of accurate data concerning 
quite a large number of people who lost their lives 
to the brown bear. 

I, as a sportsman, am not in favor of a law that 
would allow the unrestricted killing of the largest 
American carnivora. If such a thing were to be 
brought about, I believe that the Kodiak brown 
bear would go the way of many other species of 
American wild life, that is now extinct: the buffalo 
and carrier pigeon, for instance. I believe that 
there are other measures other than unrestricted 
killing that, if put into effect, would protect the 
settlers and their herds without jeopardizing the 
future of this particular animal life. 

Mrs. Haines and myself are ardent readers of 
Adventure. This past summer we made a 4,000 mile 
cruise up the north Pacific coast, from Seattle to 
Juneau, Alaska, in a sixteen foot open boat. We 
enjoyed a wonderful time for three months, but we 
missed about four issues of our favorite magazine 
and it sure hurt. 

We are both keenly interested in the fine new 
series that are being run; and I am eager to read of 
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Ben Quorn’s adventures in India, next month. That 
character sure leads an eventful life. 


The Lineman’s Rag 

lie don’t know comfort an’ he don’t know joy— 
Just a little too mad for the gods to destroy— 
An’ the saddest sight ye ever saw 
Is a cold cigaret in a lineman's jaw, 

“YVhaddye say if I take another chaw— 

The last one I took was a damn poor draw.” 

Out in the alley to hang up a “bug”. 

Hands get cold an’ ye lose every lug. 

Oh, the hardest sight ye ever saw 
Is a lineman biffing a frozen paw. 

“Whaddye say if I take another chaw— 

The one ’fore this slid down my craw.” 

If it ain’t no trick to phase out a job, 

(Don’t call for thinkin’ or usin’ the knob) 

As piteous a sight as ye ever saw 
Is a lineman definin’ the ohmic law. 

“Whaddye say if I take another chaw— 

Last chew I had was beddin’ straw.” 

It’s a tough oP life an’ plumb full o’ grief; 

If ye don’t use care it’s doggone brief. 

The toughest sight ye ever saw 
Is a lineman dead on the devil’s claw. 

“Whaddye say if I take another chaw— 

I’ve seen hard times since I left maw.” 

—CLARENCE SWANSON 


“Hexed!” 

AT YORK, in the supposedly enlight- 
-tl. ened State of Pennsylvania, a “jury 
of his peers” (!) just has sentenced to life 
imprisonment, a fourteen year old boy, 
for murder. This lad, not yet out of the 
eighth grade of grammar school, was 


taught to believe in witchcraft—thought 
himself and his family “hexed”. (Note: 
the German word for witch is “Hexe”.) 

Seems to me this country has a law 
enforcement complex, and one which often 
buries its teeth in the worst possible 
places and victims. For possessing a pint 
of moonshine liquor (the fourth of such 
offenses), another youth gets life. An 
ignorant Italian woman, who probably 
never really understood that “now we got 
Pro’beesh”, catches the same breath¬ 
taking penalty. Her fourth offense, selling 
“red ink”. 

A street was torn up, being repaired or 
re-sewered, in a certain Chicago suburb. 
The town was unfamiliar to me, the street 
lamps were out, and I was driving a big 
car. I crept along at ten miles an hour— 
was pinched and fined, because my head¬ 
lights were too bright. 

Since returning to New York (and I 
am no native New Yorker, either) I noted 
with something akin to satisfaction that 
the particular dark street on which I had 
been arrested, had been the scene of a 
spectacular machine gun murder! 

No, they haven’t made any arrests, at 
the time of this writing. Probably they 
won’t. It’s not so easy to pinch a “Tom¬ 
my man” as it is to stop a presumably 
decent citizen who is forced to drive 
slowly on an unpaved street—or as it is 
to convict a scared grammar school kid, 
without money, who still probably be¬ 
lieves in the justice and majesty of the 
law. —ANTHONY M. RUD. 
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For free information and services 
you can’t get elsewhere 


Ordnance 

T HE USE of field artillery in the 
Spanish-American War; in the Russo- 
Japanese War. Early machine guns. 

Request :—“Perhaps these questions don’t belong 
in your department, but would be grateful if you 
can answer them. 

1. What type of field artillery was used by both 
U. S. and Spanish armies in the Spanish-American 
War? 

2. Were machine guns used? 

3. Was the Gatling rapid-firer any good? 

4. What type of field artillery was used by the 
Japanese in the Russo-Japanese War? 

5. What kind of machine guns did they use? 

6. Did the Japanese have a gun similar to the 
French ‘75,’ used in the World War?” 

—h. e. alvis, Decatur, Ill. 

Reply, by Capt. Glen R. Townsend:—1. Field 
artillery played a minor part in the Spanish-Ameri¬ 
can War, and such as was used was even then out of 
date. In the Santiago campaign in Cuba, for 
example, the American Army had less than a score 
(1G I think) field artillery pieces. These were 3.2 
inch breech loading rifled steel field guns, using 
black powder. We also had in Cuba a small siege 
train consisting of some 3.0 inch and 5 inch rifled 
guns and 7 inch howitzers. But I can find no record 
that these guns were ever used in action. In the 
Philippines we used the 3.2 field gun and a few 2.95 
mountain howitzers purchased in England. 

The Spanish army was worse off than ours, how¬ 
ever. Their only artillery in Cuba consisted of two 
or three mountain guns, some seacoast defense guns 
and a few naval guns mounted for use on land. 

Both the American and the Spanish guns in Cuba 
were of old type already rendered obsolete by the 


new quick-firing guns using smokeless powder which 
were coming into use in the better equipped Euro¬ 
pean armies. 

2. Two forerunners of the modern machine gun 
were used by American troops in the Spanish- 
American War. One of these, the Gatling gun, came 
down from the Civil War, while the other, the Colt 
Automatic Rapid-fire Gun, was a more modern 
product. Both guns gave a good account of them¬ 
selves in action. 

3. For its day, the Gatling gun was an effective 
weapon. Like many innovations it failed to win the 
confidence of the Army, but the work which a bat¬ 
tery of these guns did in Cuba influenced many 
of the more far-seeing military men to give serious 
consideration to the machine gun idea. 

4 . In the war with Russia, Japan used a 2.95 
caliber breech loading gun of old type (no recoil 
apparatus), but employing smokeless powder. The 
range of the field gun was about 5,000 yards; of the 
mountain guns a little less. They also used a 4.72 
howitzer as corps artillery. 

5. Japan had a few Hotchkiss machine guns at 
the beginning of the war with Russia and added to 
her supply as rapidly as possible. The Hotchkiss, 
as you probably know, is a gas operated, air-cooled 
weapon. 

G. There is some similarity between the Arisika 
gun with which Japan was armed in the Russo- 
Japanese War and the modern French “75.” The 
caliber is the same—2.95 inches or 75 millimeters. 
The Japanese gun had a muzzle velocity of 1,000 
feet per second and a range of 5.000 yards for a 
shell about 13 pounds in weight. The French “75” 
has a muzzle velocity of 1,805 feet per second, a 
range of nearly 7,000 yards and uses a 12-pound 
shell. There is a great difference in the speed with 
which the French “75” can be handled as compared 
with the Japanese gun of Russian War dale. The 
French gun is much more effective. Japan has also 
improved her gun along the same lines as the modern 
French “75.” 
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Panama 

T HE possibilities in a large plantation 
in this rich Zone territory are beyond 
a man’s wildest dreams; here practically 
anything that grows anywhere in the 
world can be raised within the radius of 
ten miles. 

Request :—“What do you think of Panama as a 
field for American business enterprise? Have you 
any suggestions as to the best possibilities?” 

—b. p. m., Toledo, Ohio. 

Reply, by Mr. Edgar Young:—I think that 
Panama is a fine bet. It does not have the great 
failing of many Latin American countries, lack of 
protection. An American can get better protection 
down there, through the Zone authorities, than he 
can get in the U.S. And, besides, the Panama 
people are very friendly and one has no trouble with 
them as they are used to us. One thing against 
them is their infernal laziness. The U. S. Govern¬ 
ment and United Fruit solved the thing by import¬ 
ing blacks from the West Indies who work cheap 
and are easy to handle. I imagine there were not 
more than 100 Panamanians who worked on the 
Canal at a total from the time it was started. They 
are good at what they understand, such as cattle 
herding, horse and mule raising, running stuff in 
canoes and such things. West Indians who have 
been imported directly from the islands are better 
workers than the others, and by keeping them some 
distance from the Zone they will stick. The best 
of them get $1. per day and board themselves, and 
I have no doubt hundreds could be brought over 
who would work for 50 cents (our money) per day. 
They are much more docile than American blacks 
and they speak English so a man can handle them 

While I was on the Zone I made experiments with 
fibre plants. There are good fibre plants growing 
wild that make better rope than sisal. I think these 
plants could be cultivated. There are also various 
vegetable-oil nuts and seeds which only requires a 
small plant to press out. I went to see such a plant 
at Blue Point, Long Island, which was importing 
sesame seed from China and they were selling every 
drop of oil at the same price obtained for good olive 
oil. There are some forty or fifty better fruits than 
bananas that grow under native cultivation in 
Panama and I will state without fear of contradic¬ 
tion that the Panama pineapple is 100% better than 
the Hawaiian product and grows much larger. 

I know that rubber will grow within 20 miles of 
the canal for I know a locomotive engineer who has 
a small plantation that near and I went over to see 
it. I have forgotten his initials but his name was 
Nevill. He was raising com, yams, black pepper, 
bananas, coffee, chocolate, beans, and various other 
things. By planting along the slopes of the hills 
and mountains it is possible to grow anything in 
the whole world within a radius of 10 miles. 


Such is the peculiar suitability of the Country for 
agriculture. 

The best portion of Panama is the portion this 
side of the canal. This side means west, for the 
republic runs east and west. The portion this way 
from the canal is 200 miles long and varies from 240 
to 46 miles wide and you can count the local farms 
on your fingers. The Panama native goes out with 
a machete and cuts his living from the woods or 
fishes it out of the streams. All he wants is a 
thatched shack and a hammock plus a cayuka to 
glide over the streams on to sell a bunch of bananas 
once in a while for a few dimes. There are but a 
very few cattle on the immense prairie that starts 
near Chorrerra (22 miles from Empire). 

The best farming land is cleared jungle and by get¬ 
ting wild jungle land bordering on the prairie a combi¬ 
nation ranching-cattle raising layout could be started. 
In my time in Panama the price of government land 
bordering the Canal Zone was 10 cents per acre plus 
cost of surveying with no limit on what a man could 
get. I can show you better land at this price than 
you can see in California or Florida, and by letting 
me get up 1,500 feet in the hills I can show you 
perpetual spring. There is plenty of game, including 
deer, wild turkey (curassow), tapirs, and plenty of 
fowl and fish. There is a lot of mahogany left but 
there are also 84 other hardwoods that have never 
been developed. I know a man who went into the 
jungle and cut blocks of wood to cure and dress, and 
some of them are as good as mahogany. There are 
a score of them that could be used as cabinet woods 
and airplane propeller woods, besides various other 

P ANAMA would be ideal for planting drug plants 
that bring high prices per pound for leaves or 
roots. I have no doubt that Brazilian tree tea 
would grow there if introduced. Panama hat fibre 
always sells at a good price; ivory nuts are worth 
real money in New York. 

The possibilities of any large plantation arc be¬ 
yond a man’s wildest dreams. One has but to look 
at what the English have done in the Malay States 
to see what could be done, for Panama is 100 per 
cent, more rich and has a better climate. 50,000 or 
100,000 acres can be obtained at from $5,000 to 
$10,000 dollars direct from the local government, 
perhaps less by taking this quantity. There is 
plenty of water power. I know of a 40 foot fall near 
the Zone. This particular one is partly reserved by 
the Panama government, but there are many others. 
There are good harbors at various places along the 
coast which are only used by native sailing canoes. 

During the construction of the canal several 
Americans went up the Pacific coast to David, near 
the Costa Rican border, and started raising coffee 
and cattle raising on a small scale. Later a number 
settled at Boquete near there. They have brought 
in several others and there is quite a colony of them 
now. This place can be reached from the Zone 
either by mule over a very poor road or by native 
sailing boat. That is where Lindbergh went while 
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in Panama. Between there and the Zone is 200 
miles of undeveloped country, both prairie and 
jungle. Why I pick this instead of the country the 
other side of the canal is due to the friendliness of 
what few Indians there are. I walked down through 
this country without being troubled. The San Bias, 
beyond the canal, are not yet any too friendly and 
they keep to their own country and allow few to 
come in there. 

Also I want to say that in picking any portion of 
western Panama, I have in mind that the precipita¬ 
tion is less and the climate better on the Pacific side 
than on the Atlantic. There is too much rain in 
certain portions of the Atlantic side but just over 
the backbone ridge it falls to about what is needed. 
The so-called rainy season in any portion of Panama 
does not stop a man from going about his business 
as the rain is warm and one gets used to it. It is 
the dry season when the cutting and burning is 
done on new land (cut in the wet and burned in 
the dry). 

Here are a few suggested enterprises worth con¬ 
sidering: 

1. Domesticating tapirs and raising them for 
market or for zoos and circuses. The beef is better 
than cow meat or steer. They are very easily 
domesticated. 

2. Poultry, including domesticating the wild 
turkey or curassow, which is larger than any turkey 
and is easily domesticated. 

8. Drugs. 

4. Pineapples on a large scale. 

6. Experimental farm for the highest priced 
products raised anywhere in the world. 

6. Silk. 

7. Panama hat industry. The fibre grows there 
easily but the hats are made in Ecuador. The name 
is a misnomer. 

8. Pearl fishing on the coast. Some of the best 
pearl in the world are found on the islands near 
Panama. 

9. Lumbering. 

10. Mining. I found colors on the Zone itself on 
the Gatuncillo. 

11. Fruit growing for other things than the 
indigenous oranges, grapefruits, tree melons, etc. I 
have little doubt that the free stone and cling stone 
mango could be introduced here in the U. S. and 
other fruits that make your mouth water. There 
are plenty of coconuts. 

12. Tannery, chocolate factory, furniture factory, 
packing plant for iced beef, trading stations for 
native products such as Hudson’s Bay Co. has in 
Canada; shark oil factory combined with fertilizer 
works, cannery for local fruits, banana flour mill, 
distillery for fruit brandies, etc. 

13. Health resort. 

14. Snake farm for huge snakes which bring good 
money when sold. 

15. All of which is in addition to such staple 
things as sugar cane growing, general farming, cattle 
raising, fruit growing, etc. which are being carried 
on in the haphazard fashion by natives. 


Ju-Jutsu 

FFSETTING the effectiveness of 
bone and muscle by simple maneu¬ 
vers. 

Request ;—“I wish you would give me information 
about ju-jutsu, this Japanese wrestling, or tell me 
where I can buy a book on it.” 

—e. c. call, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Reply, by Mr. Oscar E. Riley:—Ju-jutsu has been 
described as the art of destroying an opponent’s 
equilibrium, so that he may be thrown easily. If the 
opponent is very powerful, the force and momentum 
of his attack render his equilibrium unstable, and 
he can be thrown or tripped instantly by a weakling 
of coolness and skill. 

Formerly the principles were a secret passed along 
from teacher to teacher, in the 1880's Professor J. 
Kano combined the three prevailing styles into one 
perfected system and opened an academy in Tokio 
which quickly became, and remained, the ju-jutsu 
center of Japan. 

“Kano Ju-Jutsu,” by Hancock and Higashi, pub¬ 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, contains more than 
500 pages, with a separate illustration and lesson on 
each page. It costs $5. Ju-Jutsu Combat Tricks, 
by II. Irving Hancock, also published by Putnam’s, 
is $1.75 and contains many illustrations. Your 
neighborhood book dealer can get either one for you. 

Hunters’ Island 

ORTHWEST Ontario lake country 
unsurpassed for beauty. 

Request :—“Last July three friends and myself 
made a vacation trip into the Basswood Lake region. 
We liked the country and scenery so well, not to say 
anything about the fishing, that we intend to go up 
into that country again next summer. Our main 
object is to get pictures and see the country, and on 
this trip we want to go around Hunters' Island, if 
the trip can be made by three people in about 
seventeen days. We are planning to build a light 
flat bottomed boat about 12 feet long, about 52 
inches wide and about Hi inches deep, and not to 
weigh over 100 lbs. This is to be pushed along by a 
single cylinder outboard motor. Would, this kind 
of a boat be O.K. for the trip, considering the number 
of portages? We don’t want to use canoes, as they 
weigh nearly as much as the boat and we would 
have to have two canoes to carry our stuff, and we 
think the canoes would not be as seaworthy as our 
boat. 

I had some experience along that line last summer 
when we were marooned on an island near the mouth 
of the Basswood River for four days on account of 
high winds and waves. We want to be able to move 
during most any kind of weather, on account of our 
limited vacation period. 

We passed the camp of a couple of professional 
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guides in the narrows of Pipestone Bay and they had 
a detail map of the district, put out by a firm in 
Duluth. We neglected to get the firm’s name, and 
if you can get it for me it would help us a great deal. 
Any other information which you may think would 
be of use to us would be very thankfully received.” 

—N. H. JOHANN, Chicago, Ill. 

Reply, by Mr. T. F. Phillips:—In reply to your 
letter in regard to a canoe trip around Hunters’ 
Island, permit me to say that you have picked a 
country that is unsurpassed in beauty and scenery. 
I have made this trip sixteen times and I have 
certainly never tired of it. 

In going out of Basswood Lake you take the 
eastern route and go up the Knife Lake region into 
Saganaga, turning here to the west and going down 
into what the Canadian Rangers call the Sturgeon 
River. You will find the portages here very rough, 
but you will be repaid by seeing some fine water¬ 
falls. This will take you in to Lake Kahnipae. At 
this point, should you care to shorten your trip, you 
could come south through Lake Agnes and back to , 
Basswood Lake. Otherwise, at this point you could 
continue west and then southwest down the Mag- 
ligne. You will find some fine stretches of rapids at 
these points. 

Reaching the LaCroix Lake, you would turn east 
and come up through Crooked Lake and finally into 
the Basswood River which leads back to Basswood 
Lake then into Winton. The reason I am telling 
you to go this route is that you are going down¬ 
stream excepting in the Basswood River where none 
of the rapids are very swift. I generally make this 
trip comfortably in about ten to twelve days de¬ 
pending upon weather conditions. Of course, if you 
have no guide you would have to allow a few more 
days because you are sure to become lost at times, 
which will require a few hours to get on the right 
course. 

In regard to the flat bottomed boat that you expect 
to build. It may be all right. I am afraid it would 
be very cumbersome on the rough portages to the 
north of Hunters’ Island. My advice would be to 
take an eighteen foot canoe and paddle rather than 
carry an outboard motor and gasoline. I have been 
making the trip in a seventeen foot canoe with three 
persons and baggage and we did not find it too 
inconvenient. Of course, I am very partial to the 
canoe because that is the only boat that I have ever 
had anything to do with. 

As to being windbound in these large lakes, about 
the only ones that you would need to have fear of 
would be Basswood, Saganaga and LaCroix. The 
other lakes are narrow and are protected by a very 
high shoreline. In the twenty years that I have been 
going into this country, I have only been windbound 
three times so your experience last summer was, I 
would say, unusual for you people, also I will have to 
admit that I have seen the Basswood with waves as 
large as those on Lake Superior. Of course, at those 
times, the safe and sensible thing to do is to stay 
ashore. 


You can avoid a canoe through Basswood Lake 
by getting a launch at Winton that will take you to 
the eastern end of this lake. It, no doubt, would 
also save you a day of paddling. Then the next 
morning you would be ready to strike out into the 
wilderness. The Wilderness Outfitting Company at 
Ely or Mr. Russell, the postmaster at Winton, could 
furnish you the canoes and provisions. Both com¬ 
panies will put said provisions in cloth sacks at a very 
nominal charge. I am enclosing in this letter a key 
map which will give you some idea of the map or 
maps you would have on this trip. I have also 
traced in ink the route and direction you would 
follow. If I can give you any other information, I 
would be glad to do so. I assure you again that you 
have picked the choice of all canoe routes in this 
Hunters’ Island District. In Lake Kahnipae would 
be a fine place for you to get moose pictures should 
you so desire. There are any number of inlets made 
into the swamps where the moose delights to feed. 
The fishing also is excellent. 

Platino 

I N OTHER words, the common banana. 

“The Banana Father” and his peculiar 
accomplishment. 

Request :—“When were bananas first shipped to 
the U. S. from Central America? Can they be grown 
commercially in California, to your knowledge? Are 
there any being grown there now?” 

—JOSEPH grimes, Palatka, Fla. 

Reply, by Mr. Charles Bell Emerson:—The first 
bananas shipped to the United States for use as 
food were sent by Count F. S. Reisenberg, now a 
naturalized American citizen. Count Reisenberg is 
first cousin to Kaiser William, the ex-Emperor, and 
a nephew of Otto von Bismark, the “Iron Chan- 

Count Reisenberg started for the United States 
on a sailing vessel, with the intention of raising hogs 
on a grand scale, but was blown ashore on to the 
coast of Costa Rica, and while there experimenting 
with the hog idea, he discovered that the platino 
(usually called bananas in U.S.A.) was fit for human 
use as well as for feeding his swine; this was a great 
surprise, even to the natives who up to that time, 
had regarded this fruit as a possible poison and had 
not experimented with it as an article of food. 

The Count, carrying out the idea of creating a 
market for this new kind of fruit for the masses in 
the United States, made his first shipment about 
1870. 

The vessel landed safely at New Orleans, La., 
where the cargo of “bananas” was promptly con¬ 
demned by the knowing ones in authority, and he 
was forced to cart the whole cargo out of the city 
and bury it; the reason being that the authorities 
believed that the bananas were carriers of yellow 
fever, therefore not fit for human food. 
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But the Count persisted, and later sent small 
boxes by captains and pursers of different vessels to 
various acquaintances in the U.S.A. until he finally 
managed to get a number of people interested, so 
that they finally helped him to carry out the idea 
to the utmost extent, so that today we see them in 
all markets. In Costa Kica he is spoken of as “The 
Banana Father.” Thus by persistent industry, he 
finally got the banana introduced into the United 
States as an article of food. 

Fifty years ago the banana was as little known 
in the United States as the alligator pear is today, 
but within the memory of three generations the 
imports of this fruit have grown from nothing to 
over 50,000,000 bunches, of the value of about 
$15,000,000 wholesale. 

Captain Baker, of Cape Cod, brought a few 
bunches to New York in 1870. 

Flying Cadets 

SPLENDID training for the young 
man who wishes to make aviation 
his career. 

Request: —“1. Where does one enter the Army 
Aviation School? 

2. Where does one complete the course? 

3. What preparation is needed? 

4. Is there any charge for instruction? 

5. Does such a course lead to a commission? 

6. What are one’s relations with the Army? 

7. Do you think there is a future in aviation? I 
have one'more year of High School to complete. 

8. Would you advise a young man to enter?” 

—bob benhakdt. Red Bluff, Cal. 

Reply, by Capt. Glen R. Townsend:—I assume 
that you refer to the course for Flying Cadets. 

1. The primary flying schools where Flying Ca¬ 
dets receive their first training are at Brooks Field, 


San Antonio, Texas, and at March Field, Riverside, 
California. 

2. The advanced school is at Kelly Field, at San 
Antonio. These are the heavier-than-air, (airplane) 
schools. The lighter-than-air (balloon) schools are 
at Scot Field, Belleville,Yllinois. 

3. An education equivalent to two years of college 
is required for appointment as a Flying Cadet. 

4. There is no charge for instruction. Instead, 
flying cadets are paid $75.00 per month, are furnish¬ 
ed quarters, clothing and equipment by the Govern¬ 
ment and receive an allowance of $1.00 per day for 

5. All flying cadets who successfully complete the 
course are commissioned 2nd Lieutenants in the Air 
Corps Reserve. There is also an opportunity for a 
limited number to be commissioned in the Regular 
Army. 

0. Reserve Officers are eligible for an annual 
period of training but are not subject to be called 
to duty in time of peace against their wishes. They 
are subject to call in time of war. Either a regular 
or reserve officer may tender his resignation at any 
time and it is always accepted except in time of 
war or other unusual circumstances. There is no 
restriction as to the occupation of officers of the 
Reserve Corps. 

7. There is, I think, every indication that aviation 
will grow tremendously during the next four or five 
years with a consequent increased demand for air 
trained men. It is probable, although I have no 
official information, that the educational require¬ 
ments for appointment as Flying Cadet will be 
raised within a year of two, from two years of 
college to four full years of academic work. 

8. I think that an appointment as Flying Cadet 
opens up a wonderful opportunity to a young man 
interested in aviation. It is splendid training 
whether he intends to follow a military career or take 
up civil aviation. 
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Coupons, purchasable at any post-office, and exchangeable for stamps of any country in the Interna¬ 
tional Postal Union. Be sure that the issuing office stamps the coupon in the left-hand circle. 

2. Where to Send—Send each question direct to the expert in charge of the particular section whose 
field covers it. He will reply by mail. Do NOT send questions to this magazine. 

3. Extent of Service—No reply will be made to requests for partners, for financial backing, or for 
chances to join expeditions. “Ask Adventure” covers business and work opportunities, but only if 
they are outdoor activities, and only in the way of general data and advice. It is in no sense an em¬ 
ployment bureau. 

4. Be Definite— Explain your case sufficiently to guide the expert you question. 
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THE TRAIL AHEAD 


O UT BEYOND the grim desert pass called “The Door 
of Fear", the Berber enemy watched the French battle¬ 
ments. Restlessly, for they were men whose very life 
was fighting, who granted peace only for bribes—or in death. 
Battle was inevitable, and battle would offer Captain Lcnord 
commander of the Legion garrison, the opportunity of his 
career. Yet as the time approached, the brilliant young 
officer grew visibly more and more unnerved. And one night 
he paid one of his own men to desert to the enemy . . . 

You will find this thrilling novel of Morocco complete in 
the March 15 th issue. 


e^DOORo, 
fEAR 

by 

GEORGES SURDE2 


The next issue of 
ADVENTURE 
March 13th 

f<T 



Two Unusual Novelettes 


THIN 

ROPE 

A mystery story of the 
Red Canon Country 

By HAL FIELD LESLIE 


A WHITE MAN 
NEVER STEALS 

An elemental tale of the 
South African veldt 

By FERDINAND BERTHOUD 


And—Other Good Stones 

The Prodigious Delehanty, a rugged story of the Oregon pine country, by 
James Stevens; Rule G, a tale of railroading in the Ozarks, by E. S. Del¬ 
linger; Luck, a story of the Great War, by Peter S. Gray; That’s Business, 
a story of South Sea treasure, by Clements Ripley; Black Yankee, a story 
of a fancy-dress Mexican, by Barry Scobee; and Part Two of The Red Devil 
From Sun Dog, a stirring novel of the Texas border, by W. C. Tuttle. 
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who is the victim? 
who the murderer? 


fr 


im. 


can'V&a solve this 
mystery in a mystery 


Jrltish Away, completely e 
>y Zuilika’s beauty; also 


. Weird things are happening! The rich and power- 

I ^ jL, ful Caliph Sulaiman ordered that after his d#th 
M his mumm y be shipped to London, 

p k And now that he is dead, 

mysterious things are hap- , . . „„„ 

pening among the odd group scrupulous . l¥en, 

Li .J5tt SSSHEifi that touched the Laliph*8 Anita, the captivating Spat 
Is it Anita > life—strange disappearances ■*—- 
—baffling disguises —detec¬ 
tives covertly thwarted at 
every turn as they strive to 
solve the riddle of The 
Mummy Case. i 

In such a maelstrom of 
human greed and passion, 
almost anything is possible, 
for there is— » 

Zuilika, the Turkish heiress, hat¬ 
ing her rivs • —- - 


Is it Seaforth? 



has a grudge at 
the others, bi 
happen ” " 


orth, madly jealous 


_ _ some one been 

irdered ? 

If so, WHO IS THE VICTIM AND 
WHO IS THE MURDERER? 

Never was there such plot and 
counterplot, such Mystery 
within a Mystery! To solve it 
and many other astounding 



slon; and Major Burnham . of the situations, send today for 

*SCOTI.XN I) YARDS'S 

— By Thomas Hanshen nut! Edgar Wallace - 

12 Thrilling Volumes of the Most Puzzling Mysteries 
Ever Written—At a bargain if you act promptly! 

HAW up your chair and prepare for Nowhere else indeed will yo 


gggpges? 










It’s toasted 


For a slender figure — 
Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet 

No Throat Irritation - No Cough. 

©1988, The American Tobacco C 0 :, Manufacturers 











